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“Swifts 
Premium” 


Calendar 
for 1914 


The four sub- 
jects reproduced 
in this beautiful 
four leaf art cal- 
endar are paint- 
ed in a new 
strong style. 




















The calendar 
pages are exact re- 
plicas of extraordi- 
nary paintings of 
four beautiful girls 
in graceful poses 
amid seasonable 
surroundings. The 

* > illustration here 
> ~~ — en 2 ' gives but little 
——— —— idea of the 
delicate, har- 
, monious 
| he blending of 
Outdeor 5 colors in 

the 
“Autumn” 
Girl picture. 












































ae aes 
Girl “Swift's Premium” 
mn Calendar was never before 
so novel and attractive. 


Autumn 
Sent to any address for—1!0c in coin Or—Parchment circle in top of a jar 
or U. S. stamps (in Canada 1!0c of *‘Swift's Premium” Sliced Bacon, 

extra on account of duty), Or--Ten Wool Soap wrappers, 


Or—-Trade-Mark end of five ‘‘Swift's Or—Six Maxine Elliott Toilet Soap 
Premium” Oleomargarine cartons, wrappers. 


“Swift’s Premium” Ham 


Do not parboil “Swift's Premium” Ham before broiling or frying. It will 
be mild flavored and tender if parboiling is omitted. 


Swift & Company, 4112 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago 
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The Strategic Location of West Virginia 

There always was magic in a circle, and by using a compass on the maj 
through the oun center of West Virginia, the richest and most /~—y states a 
the lar; cities of the country are covered. West V has been truly 
called strategic centre of industrial and agricultural 
to this little red spot converge eighty 
the great system of the Baltimore ry Ohio, the 
folk rs Western, the Pennsylvania & Wabash and the irginia and Kanawha & 
Michigan. On its western border flows for three hundred miles the Ohio 
river, ite tributaries, the Great and Little Kanawha, Big Sandy and 
Monongahela. The railroad routes radiating from West Virginia demonstrate 


that the mountain state is the very heart-pulse of the future great development 
of the East. 
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EST VIRGINIA a Home State. 
Over 6700 good schools, colleges 
and seminaries. Thriving cities and pros- 
perous farmers. The place for a young 
man to build a home. Tax rate lowest 
of forty-six states. Ask me questions. 


H. E. WILLIAMS, State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Charleston, West Virginia 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BRIDE 


The daughter of the President, Jessie Woodrow Wilson, who November 25th became 
Mrs. Francis B. Sayre 











ONCURRENTLY”—as Congressional vernacular reads—the financial 
question is the absorbing topic of the hour at the capital. Currency 
problems are also coming home for solution in many millions of homes 

as Christmas approaches. The Senatorial committee in charge of the Owen- 

Glass Bill heard and digested volumes of testimony before Thanksgiving 

mince pie was touched. The President sounded a hurry call to the 

sergeant-at-arms, and invited Senator Weeks, Senator Nelson and other 

Republican Senators to talk over matters at the White House, realizing the 
broad and important scope of the pending measure as more than a party 
problem. 

Seated at a quadrangular table, with Senator Owen in the center, flanked 
on the left by Republicans and on the right by Democrats, the Finance 
Committee of the Senate was the focal tableau of absorbing interest under 
the dome. 

Every day reveals some new angle for a currency cure. Convincing sug- 
gestions were offered the committee by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the National City Bank of New York, and his presentation evidently made 
a profound impression upon members of the committee, as well as upon the 
public. Mr. Vanderlip’s study of the question proved him to be one of the 
strong and cool-headed thinkers in the business world. He fearlessly pointed 
out what he believed to be fundamental defects in the bill, affecting the wel- 
fare of all the people more than bankers or banks. In a recently published 
article he declared that the most vital legislation considered by Congress, 
in the last half century, is involved in the currency bill. 

The necessity for financial legislation has long been conceded. Such 
legislation touches the most sensitive spot in the body politic and concerns 
directly the welfare of every individual in the country. Bankers throughout 
the country have been driven to distraction in the flood of inquiries concerning 
the income tax amendment to the tariff bill, while interpretations are coming 
thick and fast. 
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Expert lawyers and laymen alike have been puzzled in agreeing upon the 
law in all its phases. This is but an indication of what will follow if currency 
legislation is not clearly defined and adjusted to the needs and conditions of 
the times. Wild experiments and ethereal financial ideas not tested by sound 
common sense and practical experience, are not welcomed by the people just 
now, as taxes and more taxes become due. 


‘ 
* * * x * 


INCE the time of Washington, the great social event of a presidential 
S administration has been a White House wedding. 

Arrangements for the wedding of Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, the 
daughter of the President, formed the chief topic of conversation in both 
social and official Washington during November. Social Washington busied 
itself with the details of the invitation list, the bridesmaids, the decorations 
and the gowns; while official Washington—staid Senators and Congressmen— 
suspended work on national problems to decide upon a suitable gift for the 
bride. As one Congressman put it, “There was more excitement about Miss 
Wilson's gift than on the currency bill’’—for every Congressman had his own 
idea about the gift and its presentation. Statements as to “‘when I was mar- 
ried” and ‘‘my wife ought to know”’ flew back and forth in the House chamber, 
while dignified Representatives argued the momentous question. Finally a 
diamond pendant was decided upon, and Senator Champ Clark, Hon. James R. 
Mann and Miss Genevieve Clark were selected to present the_gift. 

Meantime the Senate was more quietly but as arduously at work in select- 
ing their gift for the bride. Senator Martine of New Jersey, in charge of the 
subscription fund, was one of the nation’s busiest men while an array of 
silversmiths and jewelry salesmen hovered over him. All the Senators felt 
a personal interest in the matter; indeed, during the weeks before the cere- 
mony, both houses of Congress gave themselves up almost entirely to the 
consideration of a suitable gift for the President’s daughter. 

The invitation list was awaited with unusual eagerness. Aside from the 
strict official list, the bride and groom made their wedding party to include 
personal friends rather than official acquaintances. From the beginning, 
Miss Wilson signified her desire for ‘‘a quiet, home wedding, just among 
friends,’’ and though such a ceremony was impossible under the circumstances, 
yet the wishes of the bride were observed as far as possible, and the outside 
world, though interested, kept at a discreet distance and by token and letter 
conveyed their good wishes to the bride of the White House. 


* + * * * 


VERYTHING associated with the early history of the city of Wash- 
E ington is enhanced in interest as years go by, and it is curious to notice 
how deeply interested foreigners are in anything that associates their 
native country or own countrymen with the building up of the new nation. 
There are few members of the Diplomatic Corps more substantially inter- 
ested in the city of Washington than Ambassador Jusserand of France. 
He has given the Capital four copies of old paintings of French battles during 
the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV of France. These include the famous 
fight at Fontenoy_in which the famous ‘Charge of the Irish Brigade’’ and 
the French army carried all before it, painted by the father of Major Pierre 
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THE EAST ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE IN WEDDING ARRAY 
The altar arranged for the wedding of Miss Alice Roosevelt. The same plan was followed in the arrangements 
for the Wilson wedding 


Charles L’Enfant, the designer of the city of Washington. The originals 
of the paintings adorn the walls of the Palace of Versailles, but Ambassador 
Jusserand felt that copies should be owned in this country. 

Great interest was awakened concerning L’Enfant at the unveiling of the 
memorial at Arlington Cemetery last year. The father of L’Enfant held the 


title of “royal painter,”’ and was attached to the Gobelins factory where he 
labored, dying about the closing year of the American Revolution.. Among 
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these famous Gobelin tapestry 
works the founder of Washing- 
ton was born among artistic 
surroundings. As the years go 
by, the inter-relation of nations 
is emphasized by the collection 
of paintings and statues of 
Washington, indicating the high 
character and composite nature 
of the citizenship of the republic. 


* * * 


N Europe the example of roy- 
alty has a direct influence in 
decreeing or discouraging the 

adoption of new styles among 
men. When King Edward was 
the Prince of Wales his attire 
was reflected in the prevailing 
fashions, even in the matter of 
canes and cravats. 

The millinery and silk manu- 
facturers are just now on the qui 
vive in Washington observing the 
effect of rival styles and fash- 
ions. In the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration there was a run on “‘Alice 
blue”’ as the correct shade: under 

MISS ELEANOR RANDOLPH WILSON the Taft regime ‘Helen pink’”’ 

The maid of honor at the White House wedding was the popular color, and now 

with the Wilson administration 

comes ‘Nell rose” in honor of Eleanor Wilson, the popular daughter of the 
President. During the past year green has been the favorite color. 

In Washington recently I met a silk dealer who was greatly concerned 
because he could not secure green enough to fill his season’s demand. Green 
plumes, green hats, green coats—from dull “bottle” shades to bright “Kelly” 
green—seemed to be the order of the day, and one felt as if Ireland were at 
last coming into her own. With green at the zenith of its favor, came the 
hint that mahogany and amber tints would take the lead next, the sugges- 
tions coming, of course, from Paris and sifting through the American markets. 

Talk about problems of state—the makers of women’s hats and wearing 
apparel have their own troubles in trying to secure and retain the favor and 
patronage of American women. Unrest manifests itself in attire as well as 
in politics. Something new is adopted and then discarded when it is realized 
how ugly and out of place it is when fitted to practical demand and a sense 
of symmetry. The amount spent for women’s wear in America is already a 
sum not unimportant even as compared with the national debt, but it is all 
a part of the scheme of life. The instinct of the primeval woman for adorn- 
ment will in some way always continue, and each woman’s attire must always 
be a little different from that of her friends; for how indignant she becomes 
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upon seeing another similar dress on the street or at a ball, when she thought 
that she possessed an exclusive pattern! A man wearing a suit of the same 
material and shade as that of his fair lady may never hope for her pronounced 
favor, until he puts it away in the closet. A man takes pride in being some- 
thing of a “swell dresser”; and a “‘swell dresser’’ takes pride in being imitated 
—but men are not like women, even in the matter of dress. 


* * * * * 


O other nation, except possibly the English, gives such pre-eminence and 
affectionate interest to the house and home as do the American people. 
With all our supposed worship of money, and love of change and adven- 

ture, there are few among us who do not feel at heart a deep-seated love of 
home. Even amid the engrossing and vital investigations and legislaticn at 
Washington, veteran Senators and ambitious Congressmen find time to dis- 
cuss the derivation and to talk about the attraction and sanctity of ‘‘Home.”’ 
The word “‘home” is not found in the language of any of the southern European 
countries, in fact, it is not used in any modern Latin tongue. It needs long 
winters and severe climates that drive the people indoors, within four walls, 
to create that cheer within that necessitated the word “home” for Northern 
peoples. Whittier’s ‘““Snowbound” was a classic, and first furnished a glimpse 
of the real charm and power of the hearth. One Congressman remarked that 
all the real thinking of the people “worth while” is done within the walls of 
their homes, for every economic 
question and much tariff and 
currency legislation has its origin 
and sphere of action within the 
home, and on that sphere pub- 
lic men are striving today to 
focus their comprehension. 
Questions that concern the 
home never fail to awaken re- 
sponse, and the winter evenings 
are considered the auspicious 
time to sow the seeds of public 
sentiment. On the other hand, 
a Chautauqua speaker once in- 
sisted that people do their 
thinking in spring and summer, 
while the crops are growing, 
following the lines of nature, 
production beginning at seed 
time and maturing at harvest; 
and that seated on the hard 
benches under the scorching 
canvas of the Chautauqua tent 
the people are doing their sub- 
conscious thinking that crystal- 
lizes into public opinion during 
the winter months. MISS MARGARET WOODROW WILSON 
Here are two points of view A bridesmaid at the wedding of her sister 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BRIDESMAIDS 
(Left to right) Miss Adeline Mitchell Scott, the daughter of Professor William B. Scott of Princeton, and for many 
years an intimate friend of Miss Wilson; Miss Mary White of Baltimore, friend and classmate of the bride while 
at Goucher College; Miss Marjorie Brown of Atlanta, Georgia, Miss Wilson's cousin on her mother’s side 


to choose from, whether the winter or summer is the open season for thinking. 
Possibly both are right, for winter snows are as necessary as summer rains. 
Both make for the protection of the “‘home,”’ which, immortalized by John 
Howard Payne’s song, is dear to all Anglo-Saxon hearts. 


* * * * * 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, there is scarcely a public man nowadays 
who finds himself quite able to transact his business without the assist- 
ance of a woman, and, strange to say, a great deal of important confiden- 

tial work is done by women, thus exploding the old theory that ‘“‘a woman 
cannot keep a secret.” 

Miss Katherine Harrison, private secretary of the late H. H. Rogers, 
was the forerunner of her sex in taking an important position in business 
life. She is said to have known more and said less than any other living wo- 
man, and at Mr. Rogers’ death retired from business with a comfortable 
fortune. Miss Mary Kihn, confidential secretary to Mr. George W. Perkins, 
the financier, is another of her sex indispensable to her employer. In his great 
work of collecting books and rare bits of literature for his valuable library, 
Miss Belle Green proved herself an able assistant to the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

In Washington, some of the most efficient secretaries introduced for im- 
portant work are women, and every year the necessity of women in business 
becomes more apparent. In many a large institution it is cool-headed judg- 
ment combined with rare intuition of a woman that has brought about success. 
That it is not necessary for a woman in business to lose her womanliness has 
also been proven. Women succeed as men have succeeded, stage by stage, 
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in proving themselves more and more indispensable in anticipating needs 
and necessities that result in greater progress and profit. 

Observers from other countries are quick to note the influence of women 
in American affairs, and are amazed at the facility with which woman has 
become a helpmate in the truest sense of the word to the American man in 
his aggressive campaigns. There is no general opposition among the men 
of the country to granting women equal suffrage, for it is not a question of 
conceding anything. The right of women to vote is inherent in the very 
spirit of the Republic, and the 
question of the formality of the 
ballot is entirely and absolutely 
one for the women of America 
to solve. 


* * * 


N preparing a speech at. the 

Congressional Library, one 

industrious Senator resur- 
rected Sidney Smith’s warning 
to the people of the United 
States concerning the cost of 
national glory. When he read 
it in dulcet tones to his neigh- 
bor during a heated tariff dis- 
cussion, the President had to 
rap for order. 

“We can inform Jonathan 

what are the inevitable conse- 
quences of being too fond of 
glory,” said Smith—‘“taxes 
upon everything, as we have 
come to know. The schoolboy 
whips his taxed top, the beard- 
less youth manages his taxed SENATOR ROBERT S. OWEN 
horse with a taxed bridle on a Who was in charge of the currency committee appointed to 
taxed road; and the dying Eng- consider the various au my great national financial 
lishman pouring his medicine 
which has paid seven per cent, into a spoon which has paid fifteen per cent, 
flings himself back upon his chintz bed which has paid twenty-two per cent, 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary, who has paid a hundred pounds for 
the privilege of putting him to death. His property is immediately taxed from 
two to ten per cent. Beside the probate fees large sums are donated for 
burying him in the chancel, his virtues are handed down to posterity on 
taxed marble, and he is gathered to his fathers—to be taxed no more.” 


* * * * * 


URING the present Congress an important contribution to peace lit- 
D erature was made by Congressman George M. Young of North Dakota. 
In a debate in the House he brought out the interesting fact, quite 
generally forgotten or overlooked, that naval disarmament on the Great 
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Lakes was accomplished by means of an exchange of letters in 1817 between 
Richard Rush, acting Secretary of State, and Charles Bagot, British Minister 
at Washington. This exchange of notes was ratified by the Senate, and later 
became known as the Bagot and Rush treaty. It furnishes one of the most 
practical illustrations of the 
wisdom and practicability of 
naval disarmament by inter- 
national agreement. 
“For almost a century,” said 
Mr. Young, “‘cities and towns 
have been permitted to grow 
up around the Great Lakes— 
the inland seas— without the 
least fear of destruction by a 
naval force. Think of great 
cities like Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Detroit, Buffalo, To- 
ronto and Montreal without 
the investment of a single dol- 
lar for land defenses either in 
men or forts! Think of what it 
has meant to business and the 
peaceful pursuits of the Domin- 
ion of Canada and the United 
States! There was a section in 
this treaty which provided that 
it might be annulled by either 
of the high contracting parties 
by giving six months’ notice. 
In spite of the simple, easy 
method provided for its annul- 
— ment, it has remained in force 
HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG for almost @ century, has been 
An energetic member of the House of Representatives from  @ blessing fo the people of two 
North Dakota who is “making good,” as they sayin Washington great nations, and is a powerful 
argument for disarmament the 
world over.” ... “The men who dedicated the Great Lakes to Peace,” 
insisted Mr. Young, ‘“‘were a century ahead of their time.” 


* * * * * 


MERICAN humor derives its peculiarity from almost every race, toned 
down or accentuated by the very different conditions of living. French 
humor, like French sword-play, partakes of the silent but keen 

thrusts of ‘the rapier, or like French decorations is delicate and exquisitely 
courteous. The story is told at the Embassy of a French gentleman, replying 
to a very homely but vivacious lady to whom he was protesting that every 
woman deserved some compliment on her personal attractions. “You surely 
could not honestly compliment me,”’ she said earnestly. 

“Ah, madame,” replied monsieur, “you are an angel from heaven, but 

you have fallen on your face.” 
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DECADE has witnessed marked changes in Washington life. Auto- 

mobiles dashing down the avenue, the electric cars laden with Con- 

gressmen and Senators going to and from their duties in a rushing, 
business-like way, seem in markefl contrast to the leisurely carriages 
of old-time days, bearing dignified statesmen to and from the Capitol Build- 
ing. Personal messengers formerly conveyed word now sent over the tele- 
phone—as an old doorkeeper in the State Department remarked, “‘The 
typewriter-telephone-automobile method has effected a complete revolu- 
tion in Washington.”’ The strong personalities then pointed out in hotel 
lobbies or in the street are now lost in the great crowds in Derby hats. and 
Fedoras. Tourists complain that they see very few great public men in 
Washington these days. They go into the galleries with the plan of the floor 
and watch for some man eminent in public print to rise and make an eloquent 
address; but the proceedings which drone along do not quite equal the pic- 
tures in their minds of Webster replying to Hayne or Henry Clay appealing 
for compromise. Today congressional proceedings are chiefly big business 
conferences, wherein legislation hinges on the dollar mark. 

In the morning the Senator and Congressman finds himself in his office 
opening his mail at his 
flat-top desk and hust- 
ling through it like a 
business man. The 
furnishings and envi- 
ronment all suggest 
business. Then there 
is work to be looked 
after at the different 
departments, because 
every wise legislator 
goes personally to see 
about important mat- 
ters where prominent 
constituents are con- 
cerned. A committee 
meeting may intervene 
and at noon the Senate 
and House are usually 
in session, continuing 
until the evening shad- 
ows gather. 
The visitor from 

home feels especially 
honored when a Sena- 
tor takes him by the 
arm and passes him 
over the threshold of 
the lunching space al- (Clinedinst) 
lotted for the members 


. geet . The wife of the new American minister to Venezuela. Mrs. 
same distinction is ill accompany her husband to his new post ~ 
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likewise appreciated by the visi- 
tors on the House side. The 
old-time awe and devotion of 
constituents who would follow 
a Senator afar off with eyes up- 
lifted, measuring his greatness 
as he stood in the Rotunda, 
speaking in well-rounded peri- 
ods—all this has passed. Today 
the work of showing people 
about the Capitol is assigned to 
‘guides, paid by the hour, while 
legislators hurry back and forth 
from the Capitol building, filling 
the daily program of a typical 
American business man. 


* * * 


S a boy Edward L. Luckow, 
A now auditor of the Navy, 
used to lead Democratic 
political parades in a Republi- 
can town. He hails from the 
Wisconsin town where the fa- 
HON. EDWARD L. LUCKOW mous Ringling circus was origi- 

The Aatees of the Mery Dearest, Me Later nem nated and is now quartered, 
most loyal Wilson men in the country and he enjoys the distinction 

of being the originator of the 

first and only jack-o-lantern political parade ever given. While he num- 
bers his friends among all acquaintances, ““Ed’’ Luckow was always recog- 
nized as a Democrat, and he kept right on being a Democrat through the 
ups and downs of his party. For years he acted as correspondent for metro- 
politan newspapers. He publishes a paper called the Democrat in Baraboo, 
a Republican city in a Republican county, and at frequent intervals has run 
for state and other offices “for the sake of keeping up party organization.” 
One day he woke up and found himself the “kid mayor’’ of Baraboo’ as the 
logical result of his leadership in civic work.. Later he held office in state and 
national press associations, but none could ever call Ed. Luckow anything 
but a good fellow and a Democrat. He has run for Congress against such old 
veterans as the late J. W. Babcock, and during several campaigns, when the 
tide was running low for his party, officiated as Congressional district chair- 
man and acting Democratic state chairman. For a number of years he was 
a member of the Democratic State Central Committee. Mr. Luckow enjoys: 
the distinction of being an original Wilson booster in Wisconsin, having been 
one of the volunteers who met at Madison to form a Wilson League several 
months previous to the state primary and some time prior to the convention 
at Baltimore, and he served as secretary of the Wilson League. He was one of 
the Wisconsin electors who always backed his political convictions by spend- 
ing his own money and time. In the Wilson campaign he conducted a press 
bureau that was most effective. He sent out thousands of circulars and 
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letters, like a regular mail order house. As a presidential elector he was one 
of those to cast the final vote for Wilson and Marshall. Previously to 
locating in Baraboo, Mr. Luckow resided at West Bend and in Milwaukee. 

The newer official set in Washington welcomes Mr. Luckow as a popular 
young bachelor, and his personality has already made him a host of friends. 


* * ” * * 


HERE was a silence in the House of Representatives when the clerk 
read the letter of Representative Sydney Anderson, announcing his 


resignation from the Ways and Means Committee. The incident was 
without precedent and 


was a characteristic 
expression of the young 
lawyerfrom Minnesota, 
who served as a private 
in the Spanish- Ameri- 
can war before entering 
the congressional serv- 
ice. A young man with 
an earnest manner, he 
presented a picture of 
a Congressman as 
sometimes seen in the 
story books or imagin- 
ings of those who read 
about Congressmen at 
Washington in that 
lurid tale of ‘“The Price 
of Place’’ or the “High 
Cost of a Job.” 

Three pages of the 
Congressional Record 
are taken up with Con- 
gressman Anderson’s 
letter of resignation. 
The parts quoted here- 
with read like good 
campaign material. 





I am induced to resign eae * 
my membership on the (riate tp Conan 
Committee on Ways and = 
Means because the rules MISS GENNIEL JOHNSON 
of this House and the sys- ee ray Made deeghtne cf Hon. Joreb Johns, he ovw_ Coseremmen 
tem of legislation which is friends among the young people of Washington 
in vogue here deprive me 
of my opportunity for service to the country upon that committee, and because my 
continuance as a member of the committee must be construed into an acquiescence in 
fraud upon those who have a right to believe and do believe that I have had or shall 
have some part in framing the legislation reported by that committee. I tell you, sir, 
that no man is worthy to represent the least of the people upon this floor who can justify 
his presence here upon a less ground than the hope that he may be of service to his country- 
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men and that by industry and the studious application of whatever ability he may possess 
he may make his service here of value. Yet, under the system of legislation which has 
been established here, he can indulge no reasonable hope of living up to the standard of 
service which he may properly set for himself. 

The rules of the House, written and unwritten, deprive me of my opportunity for 
service, and the system of legislation, visible and invisible, which pertains here strips me 
of my prerogatives as a representative of the people. I should be unworthy of the great 
and intelligent constituency 
which sent me here if I did 
not resent it, if I did not pro- 
test against it. Nor is the 
situation in which I find my- 
self unique. I know there are 
many men in the House who 
find their inability to make 
their industry and ability ef- 
fective in legislation irksome 
and disheartening. If the pres- 
ent system continues, the in- 
evitable result must be that 
men of industry and ability 
will no longer seek member- 
ship in the House. 

The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is recognized as the 
great committee of the House. 
I accepted a place upon it in 
the hope that I might, by dili- 
gent study and industrious 
application, make my member- 
ship in the committee service- 
able and of value to those who 
desire to see a genuine and sci- 





ao pare ye entific revision of the tariff. I 
—— have studied diligently and 

HOUSE DESIGNED FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON ) ee-y a - I om 

The old Washington Inn, Washington, D. C., intended for George ‘Orced to the conclusion, by the 
Washington, but not completed at the time of his death irresistible logic of events, that 


no amount of study or applica- 
tion on my part can avail under the system of legislation which has been here established 
to reduce the burdens or increase the benefits which might flow from such a revision. 

I have had no part in making the tariff bill which passed the House and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate. I shall have none. I am overwhelmed, discouraged, disheartened by 
the uselessness and the terrible fruitlessness of it all. 

It is true that I am still permitted to cast my vote, but I do so with the foreknowledge 
that it will not count. The votes are counted and the returns made up before my vote 
is cast. : 

* * . a * 


N the historic headquarters of the Committee on the Census at the National 
Capitol, Senator William Edwin Chilton of West Virginia presides as 
chairman. Visitors of Senator Chilton are reminded that this nook of the 

Capitol is replete with memories, for Daniel Webster occupied the very room 
now used by the committee. 
When William E. Chilton was elected to the Senate from West Virginia 
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it was felt that a typical representative of West Virginia democracy had been 
honored with one of the highest offices in the gift of the commonwealth; and 
when: one comes to know Senator Chilton personally it is understood why 
he has so strong a hold upon his constituency. 

Before I had been chatting long with him he spoke of his mother, still 
residing in Charleston—a mother proud of her boys, who have remained 
inseparable during their active and successful career. A happy glimpse of 
this charming lady’s chivalrous and warm-hearted affection was afforded 
when she came on to Washington to see her son sworn into office. Many 
men eminent in administration circles count it a special privilege to enjoy 
the acquaintanceship and counsel of this sweet-faced, silver-haired lady, the 
mother of the Senator from West Virginia. She keeps in touch with the 
current affairs of the day, and counts among her close friends and admirers 
many members of the cabinet, who feel that her friendship has ever been an 
inspiration. 

Senator Chilton was born at St. Albans, Virginia, now West Virginia, in 
1858, and in early childhood knew the struggles of the period following the 
Civil War. There are old friends and neighbors who yet proudly tell the 
story of the youthful efforts of William and Joe Chilton. Senator Chilton’s 
West Virginia career reaches back almost to the birth of the new state. His 
reminiscences of the earlier and later development of the natural resources of 
West Virginia are in themselves a history of the state. In 1882 he began 
the practice of law in Charleston, and the following year was appointed 
prosecuting attorney of Kanawha County. 





SENATOR WILLIAM E. CHILTON OF WEST VIRGINIA 
The successor of the veteran Senator Nathan Bay Scott. Senator Chilton is a Democrat, a lawyer, and a man of 
striking personality. He has been prominent in judicial circles in his state, and has a large personal following 
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A ready speaker and debater, Senator Chilton has been an ardent cham- 
pion of all interests affecting the growth and development of his state. For 
years he has been a prominent advocate of good roads, and has done more 
than merely to advocate the proposition—he has pushed through measures 
that have resulted in achievement. Already he has proposed a plan for a high- 
way from Washington, the national capital, where Lincoln’s fame reached its 
zenith, and across the Allegheny and Blue Ridge Mountains to Hardin County 
in Kentucky, the site of the humble birthplace of the great emancipator. 

Senator Chilton’s addresses on the tariff during its discussion had a ring 
of the old-time Jeffersonian simplicity and democracy, and his eloquent 

speech in behalf of his com- 
monwealth, insisting that the 
fair name of West Virginia 
should not be sullied by labor 
disturbances on two creeks, 
contained all the ardor of a 
patriotic son. 
Sometimes I wonder if the 
constituents of Senators and 
Congressmen can realize the 
full measure of the charm 
and loyalty of their represen- 
tatives without sitting down 
and having a man to man 
talk. In my years at Wash- 
ington I have found in the 
personnel of Senate and House 
a spirit of forcefulness and 
nobility that can hardly be 
appreciated in the routine of 
public service. In the very 
heart of political activities at 
the Capitol, many a conversa- 
tion drifts far away from po- 
litical subjects into the broader 
and more sympathetic consid- 
SENATOR JAMES A. O'GORMAN eration of the everyday life of 
Oe hase aaa Ca,  ™- the everyday person. The spirit 
of West Virginia is well repre- 
sented in the incisive vigor and ability of Senator William Edwin Chilton, who 
feels that it is the sure and certain destiny of the mountain state to press 
outward into the foremost rank of American commonwealths. 


* + * = * 


OPULAR opinions concerning public men are often distorted, as one 
P realizes when in meeting a man about whom he has heard much, he 
finds him different from popular conceptions. Impressions of Senator 
James A. O’Gorman of New York place him as one of the strongest and 
ablest Democrats now in the Senate, but always judicial even in political 
warfare. When he rises to speak on the floor of the Senate he preserves his 
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judicial mien, emphasizing 
his points just like a judge 
on the bench, and con- 
structing his argument 
upon logical and legal 
premises. His years of 
service in the Supreme 
Court of New York have 
trained his mind to look 
at questions judicially, 
considering the evidence 
on all sides and from all 
angles. However often he 
speaks in the Senate, his 
colleagues listen intently, 
because he always has 
something to say that is 
worth listening to. A man 
of large intellectual calibre 
and cohesive reasoning, he 
brings a wide knowledge of 
men and things to bear on 
every subject. 

Yet Senator James A. 
O’Gorman may be seen to 
the best advantage in the 
committee room or in his 
office, where the friendly 
smile and the kindly gleam 
in his eyes reveal from be- 
neath an austere mask of 


judicial dignity the mellow JUDGE NATHAN GOFF 


. The Senator from West Virginia, a Republican leader who was one 
sweetness of his nature. of the pioneers in his state’s development, and who for more than a 
One cannot talk with score of years served on the federal bench 


him five minutes without 

feeling the rare charm of his personality. Speaking of incidents of his life, he 
held up two fingers, showing the scars received when running a printing press 
as a printer’s apprentice; and he seemed to appreciate the distinction of origi- 
nally being a craftsman of the art preservative. A self-made man in the strict- 
est sense of the word, Senator O’Gorman has a keen and appreciative sym- 
pathy with workers in every industry, and especially with the ambitious 
young people who are striving to come to the front. His philosophy is founded 
upon one basic principle—facts at first hand, and not report or hearsay, on 
which so many public opinions are founded. 


* * * * * 


ESTLING among the western foot-hills of the storied Catskills is the 
charming city of Oneonta, the western terminus of the Ulster and 
Delaware Railroad. In riding over the old line of this railroad one can 

appreciate the triumph of Ezra Cornell, the founder of Cornell University, 
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when fifty years ago he first scaled the Catskills and built his road where 
the mountains were thought to be impassable. Today the roadbed has been 
changed for the establishment of the great Ashokan water-shed, which is to 
supply the city of New York. Among these hills Jay Gould began his career 
as a country surveyor, and built his home at Roxbury. Here Helen Gould 
spent most of her childhood, and she still returns thither for a portion of every 
: summer, one of Roxbury’s most 
beloved and popular citizens. 

The Ulster & Delaware, even 
in winter time, is able to pay all 
its operating expenses with the 
freight receipts on milk, for milk 
trains start early and run into 
“the wee sma’ hours” along this 
line, supplying the great market 
in New York. 

At Oneonta, whose name 
recalls Indian tradition, resides 
Hon. George W. Fairchild, who 
has served four terms in the 
House of Representatives and 
has a nation-wide reputation as 
an efficient and popular Con- 
gressman. Starting in life as a 
printer, Congressman Fairchild 
was for many years a newspaper 
man, and has never lost his love 
for the calling. At the age of 
nineteen, he was foreman in a 
large printing establishment, 
worked as a journeyman printer 
in various cities throughout the 
country and then returned to his 
birthplace to take up real news- 

paper work. His long service as 

HON: GEORGE Ww. FAIRCHILD ; a newspaper publisher and as 

Treas looking at national affairs ina strictly business way” the head of many large manu- 

facturing and financial institu- 

tions, fitted him for public life. His first public office was as a member of the 

Sixtieth Congress, and he immediately gained recognition among his colleagues 

as one of the solid business men whose counsel in the committee room and 
on the floor of the House commanded respectful attention. 

Congressman Fairchild is eminently a business man who knows what is 
needed in the business administration of a country engaged in big business 
operations and facing economic problems of vast importance. Mr. Fairchild 
is a member of important committees of the House, if the next election 
returns his party to power, he should become one of the leaders who help 
to shape important legislation. It is refreshing to meet him at the Capitol 
or in his office at Washington, but a still greater pleasure is afforded the visitor 
who finds him at home in Oneonta. 
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URING the recent illness of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, letters to the 
editor from subscribers in all parts of the country manifested hearty 
appreciation of him as one of the strong and towering figures in Ameri- 
can public life. An astute statesman and a scholar to his finger-tips, his ability 
has fitted him to fill a high place in public life. Public gratitude for his ardent 
labors must be pleasing to the successor of Charles Sumner and Daniel 
Webster, who has carried with him to the nation’s capital the noblest tradi- 
tions of New England and of the Old-Bay State. Entering public life in 1880 
in the Legislature, the Senator from Massachusetts has maintained the same 
steadfast qualities that he displayed when the mugwump wave swept over 
his party. In debate his oratory sparkles with the brilliancy of his statesman- 
like intellectuality. Among his colleagues in the Senate, Henry Cabot Lodge 
is held as the last authority on literary matters. 

Whenever his slender form 
appears on the Senate floor there 
is always attention. The Con- 
gressional Record is replete with 
speeches by Senator Lodge, and 
all display an exhaustive and 
thorough mastery of the sub- 
jects which he has discussed. On 
another page of the NATIONAL 
will be found excerpts from his 
recent debate on the fisheries 
question. Although interrupted 
in the ensuing colloquies, yet 
the information here presented 
by Senator Lodge furnishes one 
of the most comprehensive 
analyses of the fisheries question 
that has ever been presented in 
public print. The Henry Cabot 
Lodge reminiscences, recently 
published in Scribner's Maga- 
zine, give an idea of his literary 
talents. The charm of a rare 
personality is reflected in the 
printed page, and every chap- 
ter is replete with interesting 
sketches and anecdotes of the 
famous men of a generation 
past. 

During his convalescent days 
at his home in Nahant, overlook- 
ing the North Shore and the 
beautiful ocean scenes of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Senator Lodge has 
been the recipient of many affec- 





tionate and appreciative letters HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


. . . The Massachusetts Senator who is recovering from a severe 
from his many friends in CVeTY illness and will soon again take his place in national affairs 
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part of the world, expressing the hope that he may soon be able to return to 
the scene of public service in Washington. 


* * * * * 


INCE automobiles must carry numbers the expression, ““They’ve got 

your number,”’ has come into vogue again from old Welsh tradition. 

An old law in Caermarthan County in Wales required that every con- 
veyance passing over the turnpike toll roads should be plainly marked with 
the names of the owners so that the perpetrators of any lawlessness could 
be easily detected. 

One young farmer, known as “Stammering Jim,” was summoned before 
a magistrate, who demanded why-his name did not appear on his two-wheeled 
cart. 

“‘W-w-whose n-n-name am I to put on?” stammered the defendant. 

“Your own, of course,’’ said the magistrate. 

“B-b-but it isn’t my cart, your worship,” says Jim. 

“Who is the owner then?”’ demanded the squire. 

“T-t-that’s the t-t-trouble, sir,” said Jim. ‘The old sh-shafts belong to 
D-d-david T-t-thomas; the wh-wh-wheels b-b-belong to Hugh J-j-jones; 
the old axle to W-w-william B-b-bower; the t-t-tab belongs to Joshua 
M-m-morgan; the t-t-tail-board belongs t-to Rees D-d-davis; and only 
the old n-nag belongs t-to me. Then w-w-whose n-name am I t-to put 
on, sir?”” The same confusion has occurred in the newly mortgaged motor of 
today—so suggested a young Congressman as he prepared to walk home. 

- * * * * 


MERICAN ambassadors are “coming and going’’ these days. Nearly 

all of the important appointments have been filled and in reviewing 

_ them one appreciates that President Wilson has been very considerate © 
of literary confreres. Mr. Frederic Courtland Penfield, the new Ambassador 
to Austria-Hungary, is a native of Connecticut and started in newspaper work 
on the Hartford Journal. He was appointed vice-consul-general at London 
and continued for some years in the diplomatic service. At one time diplo- 
matic agent and consul-general at Cairo, Egypt, he has been decorated by the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Khedive of Egypt and in 1904 was awarded, by the 
French Government, the Cross of the Legion of Honor. He is a warm personal 
friend of President Wilson, and was active in the Wilson campaign. 

The new Governor of the Philippines is Francis Burton Harrison, de- 
scended from one of the noted families of the Southern Confederacy, and a 
son of Mrs. Burton Harrison, the author. Mr. Harrison has had the means 
to give his time exclusively to political life; he is an ardent Democrat and 
believes in free trade. He succeeds Mr. Cameron Forbes, the grandson of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the popular New Jersey author, has also a diplo- 
matic appointment, so that the roll call of Ambassadors, Administers and 
Consuls is a representation of American literary men and writers, and now we 
can expect, as in the days of Bret Harte, Nathaniel Hawthorne and William 
Dean Howells, something in the way of American literary production during 
or after their return from foreign posts, that will add lustre to American 
letters. 
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~ Savor OPERAS 


Gilbert, Sullioan, Grossmith and Barnabee—Their Work in 
England and America 


By Charles Winslow Hall 


THOUSAND merry, kindly, tender 
and romantic reminiscences have 
been awakened by Henry Clay Bar- 

nabee’s simple story of his experiences as a 
leader in the evolution of that new, school 
of operatic humor which made the Vic- 
torian era as famous for delicate and popu- 
lar humor, wedded to musical comedy of 
the highest order, as it was in other lines of 
human achievement. It would be hard to 
find another publication, not a dictionary, 
encyclopedia or religious work that has 
met with so general and hearty a welcome 
by the recognized leaders in society and 
business, as this simple and naive story of 
an active life, spent not unworthily in giv- 


ing innocent, genial, refined entertainment 


to millions of appreciative countrymen. 
Between the lines of the many friendly 
missives received, one can read how the 
dignified lawyer harks back to the days 
of his student life when some early love 
hung with him on the tuneful yearnings of 
“Ralph Rackstraw” and “The Captain’s 
Daughter,” or laughed merrily over the 
Admiral’s story of his early service in an 
attorney’s office, which eventually made 
him “a ruler in the Queen’s Navee.” 
The head of the great business firm has 
for a time forgotten his cares and re- 
sponsibilities, and has again lived over 
some ambrosial night in which youth and 
love and hope inseparable wove out of 
some Gilbertian comedy dreams of success 
and happiness. The statesman turns for 
a brief half hour from the consideration of 
gigantic interests and immense expendi- 
tures to recall the happy days when a 
couple of dollars, saved from a not over- 


liberal income, meant happiness for two 
friends, perhaps for two lovers. The 
veteran, Federal or Confederate, remem- 
bers how, when pulpit and press too often 
re-opened the sorrows and feuds of the 
Civil War, there was always one public 
place in which clean innocuous fun, not 
unmingled with generous sentiment, re- 
laxed the tension of sectional and in- 
dividual dissension. The musician and 
actor, weary of unmelodious rag-time 
thusic, and slangy doggerel, calls up for 
a brief space music and words, wedded 
to dialogue and action, worthy of Shake- 
speare himself in his highest flights of 
comedy. A host of fair ladies, many of 
them prominent in public and private 
life, find in their impressible and loving 
hearts memories of halcyon days and dear 
friends, whom time and change have not 
always spared to enjoy the mutual pleas- 
ures of this revival of past joyance and 
ancient ties. 


Tr great Englishmen led in this evolu- 

tion of popular “entertainment,” from 
the too-often crude, conventional and not 
always delicate songs, declamations, dia- 
logues and miscellaneous “specialties,” 
into the wonderful series of popular Eng- 


lish minor operas, eventually known 
throughout Great Britain as the “Savoy 
Operas” because they were played for 
many years at the Savoy Theatre and 
managed by their famous originators. 
William Schenk Gilbert began his 
career by contributing under the pen name 
of “Bab” a large number of humorous 
ballads to “Fun,” then edited by that 
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delicious humorist, “Tom Hood.” They 
were remarkable for a peculiar vein of 
satire which gave to characters of social 
standing and official dignity action and 
utterance all the more ridiculous for the 
state and gravity of the objects of its 
satire and irony. Much of it, as is the 
custom in England, was directed at sole- 
cisms and inconsistencies in the public 
men of the day, but was rarely, if at all, 
so bitter and galling that the subject 
himself could not afford to join in the 
general laugh against himself, or at the 
conventions and traditions . which, still 
hampered individual action. A few were 
strangely extravagant to the verge of the 
horrible, like the “Yarn of the Nancy 
Bell’; the sea-yarn of an ancient mariner, 
who claimed through his cannibalistic 
experiences, as the only survivor of a 
whole ship’s crew: 
Oh, I am a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the Captain's gig. 
and that of “Gentle Alice Brown” whose 
untoward affection for an honest young 
man was promptly dissipated by her 
robber papa, who killed her admirer and 

verified his prediction: 


A feeling eA disgust upon her senses then will 
f 


When she looks upon his body, chopped 
particularly small, 

but all are strongly tinged with that 
peculiar type of humor which made his 
later works a revelation and a delight to 
millions of theatre-goers. Indeed they 
furnished many suggestions for scenes 
and characters which have since made 
him famous throughout the world. 

The “Bab Ballads,” begun in 1861, were 
followed by “Dulcamara,” 1866; ‘Robert 
the Devil,” 1868; “La Vivandiere,” 1869; 
“The Princess” and “The Palace of Truth,” 
1870; “Pygmalion and Galatea,” 1871; 
“Thespis,” 1871; “The Wicked World” 
and “The Happy Land,” 1873; “Sweet- 
hearts,” 1874; “Broken Hearts,” “Ran- 
dall’s Thumb” and “Tom Cobb,” 1875; 
“Creatures of Impulse,” “Dan’l Druce” 
and “Trial by Jury,” 1876; “The Sorcerer,” 
1877; “H. M. S. Pinafore” and “Ne’er- 
do-well,” 1878; “Gretchen,” 1879; “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” 1880; “Engaged” 
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and “On Bail,” 1881; “Patience,” 1882; 
“Tolanthe,” 1883; “The Brigands,” “Prin- 
cess Ida,” “Foggerty’s Fairy” and “Com- 
edy and Tragedy,” 1884; “The Mikado,” 
“An Old Score” and “Charity,” 1885; 


‘ “Ruddigore,” 1886; “The Yeomen of the 


Guard,” 1888; ‘The Gondoliers,” 1889; 
“The Mountebanks,” 1892; “Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern” and “Utopia Limited,” 
1893. 

Mr. Gilbert also contributed to the gen- 
eral literature of his day; was a busy and 
conscientious critic and an amusing cari- 
caturist; albeit after the style of Thackeray. 

But it was not until his association with 
Mr. Arthur, later Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
distinguished composer, who understood 
and interpreted him so exquisitely that 
their completed work seemed to be the 
masterpiece of but one powerful and ver- 
satile mind, that Gilbert came into his own. 
Their first joint production, “Trial by 
Jury,” was presented at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, March 25, 1875. Called 
“a cantata” at the time, its amusing con- 
trasts of the romantic plaintiff and her 
faithless fiance and the grotesque utter- 
ances and methods of the judge, jury and 
officers of the court, in all the gravity of 
British judicial procedure, made a brilliant 
overture to the galaxy of Gilbertian 
comedy, which was to follow. It also 
foreshadowed the original use of the chorus 
as a part of the cast, utilizing not only the 
beauty and musical skill of the performers, 
but making a pact of them effective char- 
acters in the rendition of the plot. 

Perhaps as characteristic a quotation 
as can be given from “The Trial by Jury” 
is the usher’s announcement of the strict 
impartiality with which the cause is to be 
considered : 

Now, jurymen, hear my advice— 
All kinds of vulgar prejudice 
I pray you set aside; 
With stern judicial frame of mind, 
From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 
CHORUS 
From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 
Oh, listen to the plaintiff's case; 
Observe the features of her face— 
The broken-hearted Bride. 
Condole with her distress of mind, 


From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 
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Cuorvus 
From bias free, etc. 

And when, amid the plaintiff's shrieks, 
The ruffianly defendant speaks— 

Upon the other side; 
What he may say, you needn’t mind— 
From bias free of every kind, 

This trial must be tried. 

The judge tunefully relates to the jury 
how he reached his present responsible 
position, through a long engagement to the 
ugly daughter of a rich attorney, which 
4 engagement he promptly broke when the 
business connection ceased to be necessary. 
This feature, of some notable character 
detailing his own rise in life, is gravely 
imitated by the Admiral in “Pinafore,” 
the Major-General in “The Pirates of 
Penzance” and to a greater or less extent 
by other Gilbertian characters. 

Their next collaboration, ‘“The Sorcerer,” 
was staged at the Opera Comique, Novem- 
ber 17, 1877. In this play, George Gros- 
smith made his first appearance as “John 
Wellington Wells, of J. W. Wells & Co., 
Family Sorcerers,” etc., a part which was 
hereafter to be rendered in America by 
Henry Clay Barnabee. In the cut, Mr. 
Grossmith appears in his “incantation 


scene” from which he made a sudden exit, 
imitating the noise of a railway train and 
carrying away a “fizzing, flaming coffee 
pot,” which had done duty for a more im- 


pressive and magisterial censer. Like 
his American contemporary, Grossmith 
had made his record as a “delineator” 
in opera or concerted compositions, and 
both thereafter played the same identical 
parts in many years of almost constant 
rendition of Gilbertian operas, and like 
compositions. 

Thus, the next year, May 28, 1878, 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” was staged for the 
first time at the Opera Comique, with 
George Grossmith as “The Right Honor- 
able Joseph Porter, K. C. B., First Lord 
of the Admiralty.” The humor of this 
singularly successful opera is said to have 
largely impressed the British public, be- 
cause it thinly concealed a satire on the 
recent advancement to this high office of a 
wealthy civilian, whose utter ignorance of 
naval affairs was aptly balanced by an 
altruistic idea of how a great navy should 
be managed to promote more democratic 
intercourse between the seamen and their 


officers. And yet, all over the United 
States, this character excited an interest 
and popularity that was remarkable, in 
view of the local English signification of 
most of the satirical hits; although, to tell 
the truth, “the ruler of the (American) 
Navee” has often been about as far re- 
moved as possible from any practical fitness 
for the office. The scenery was a replica 
of the quarter-deck of Nelson’s famous 
battleship, the Victory, and exceeded in 
massiveness and effect any American 
production. The change from day to 
night was the only difference in the setting 
of the acts. Still the long line of grim 
cannon, the suggestions of massive masts 
and involved tracery of shrouds and rig- 
ging, the varied uniforms of officers, 
marines and seamen, the constant move- 
ment of men upon duty and pacing senti- 
nels, with the action and melody of the 
piece, required no extraneous effect of 
histrionic display. On the opening night 
of this rendition, Henry Clay Barnabee 
visited the Theatre Comique, and his 
notes taken at this performance aided the 
Boston Museum stock company, who first 
presented “Pinafore” in Boston. Other 
actors and singers had also launched the 
new English success, but the manager of 
the Boston Theatre opined that it had not 
yet been sung as it should be, and with 
Barnabee as the “Admiral,’”? Tom Karl as 
“Ralph Rackstraw,” Myron W. Whitney 
as “Captain Corcoran” and Miss Mary 
Beebe as “Josephine, the captain’s daugh- 
ter,” the first performance, on Monday 
night, April 14, 1879, received from a 
crowded house a wonderful ovation, and 
was played-to full capacity for nine weeks. 
It has been said that the American presen- 
tation by this cast was in some ways more 
delicately perfect than the English 
performance. 

It may be said of the plot, that Sir 
Joseph Porter desires to wed the beautiful 
Josephine, although a little afraid of marry- 
ing beneath him; Josephine madly loves 
Ralph Rackstraw, able seaman, but is even 
more hopelessly convinced that the differ- 
ences in rank are insurmountable; Little 
Buttercup, the bumboat woman who visits 
the ships with dainties not provided by the 
purser, is in love with Captain Corcoran, 
who is mildly interested in his humble 
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adorer; and all are more or less influenced 
by the Admiral’s Utopian theories. 

On these several love affairs are built 
the brilliant and graceful superstructure 
of mirth and minstrelsy which delighted 
the people of two continents. That part 
of the chorus constituting the crew opened 
the opera with the jaunty lines: 

We sail the ocean blue, 


And our saucy ship’s a beauty. 
We're sober men and true, 


And attentive to our duty. 
When the balls whistle free o’er the bright 
blue sea, 
We stand to our guns all day; 
When at anchor we ride on the Porstouth 


tide, 
We have plenty of time for play. 


Enter Little Buttercup (taken, name and 
all, from one of the old “Bab Ballads”), 
who melodiously sets forth her stock in 
trade in much the same terms as before: 
I've snuff and tobaccy and excellent jacky, 
I’ve scissors and watches and knives} 

I’ve ribbons and laces to set off the faces 

Of pretty young sweethearts and wives. 
I’ve treacle and toffee and excellent coffee, 
Soft tommy and succulent chops; 

I’ve chickens and conies and pretty Yay 
And excellent peppermint drops. te. 

But though her reception by the boat- 
swain and crew leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, she solemnly asks the burly warrant 
officer, “Hast ever thought that beneath a 
gay and frank exterior there may lurk a 
canker-worm which is slowly but surely 
eating its way into one’s very heart?” 

Enter Dick Deadeye, a scarred and 
misanthropic sailor, the marplot of the 
opera; and after him Ralph Rackstraw 
(Tom Karl), the handsome topman, at 
whose name Little Buttercup pales, and 
soliloquizes of “remorse.” Prefacing it 
with an exquisite madrigal: 

The Nightingale 
Loved the pale moon’s bright ray, 
And told his tale 
In his own melodious way! 
He sang, “‘Ah, well-a-day!” 
CHorus 
He sang, “Ah, well-a-day!” 
The lowly vale 
For the mountain vainly sighed, 
To his humble wail 
The echoing hills replied. 
They sang, “Ah, well-a-day!”’ 
Cuorus 
‘They sang, “Ah, well-a-day!” 


His confession of misplaced love is 
followed by the beautiful tribute to his 
idol’s perfections: 

A maiden fair to see, 
The pearl of minstrelsy, 

A bud of blushing beauty; 
For whom proud nobles sigh 
And with each other vie 

To do her menial’s duty. 


A sailor, lowly born, 
With hopeless passion torn, 
And poor beyond concealing, 
Has dared for her to pine, 
At whose exalted shrine 
A world of wealth is kneeling. 


Unlearned he in aught 
Save that which love has taught, 
For love has been his tutor; 
Oh, pity, pity me— 
Our captain’s daughter she, 
And I that lowly suitor. 


After a dialogue between Ralph, the 
Boatswain, and Dick Deadeye, whose re- 
pulsive face and cynical language “makes 
an honest sailor- shudder,” Captain Cor- 
coran comes on deck, and after exchanging 
polite greetings with his men sings, alter- 
nately with his crew: 

I am the captain of the Pinafore. 
ALL—And a right good captain, too. 


You're very, very good and be it understood 
I command a right good crew. 
ALL—We'’re very, very good 

And be it understood 

He commands a right good crew. 


Though related to a peer, 
I can hand, reef and steer, 
And ship a selvagee; 
I am never known to quail 
At the fury of a gale, 
And I’m never, never sick at sea. 


ALL (incredulously)—What, never? 
CaPTAIN (positively)—No, never! 
ALL (doubtfully)—What, never? 
CaPTalIn (slowly)—Well, hardly ever. 
Att—He’s hardly ever sick at sea. 
Then give three cheers and one cheer 
more 
For the hardy captain of the Pinafore. 


In a second verse alleging that the cap- 
tain “never used a big, big D——,”’ he was 
also obliged to qualify it by a second 
“hardly ever,” an expression which became 
an universal by-word in both England 
and America, and is not altogether obsolete 
at this day. 

Followed a brief conversation between 
Little Buttercup and Captain Corcoran, in 
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which the indisposition of Josephine to 
marry the Admiral is commented upon; 
while both evidently esteem each other’s 
sympathy. Buttercup leaves the deck as 
Josephine makes her debut, singing what 
is perhaps the sweetest production of 
Gilbert’s many ballads: 

Sorry her lot who loves too well, 

Heavy the heart that hopes but vainly; 
Sad are the sighs that own the em 

Uttered by eyes that speak too 

Heavy the sorrow that bows Fag head 
When love is alive and hope is dead. 
Sad is the hour when sets the sun; 

Dark is the night to earth’s poor daughters, 
When to the ark the wearied one 

Flies, from the empty waste of waters. 

Heavy the sorrow that bows the head 
When love is alive and hope is dead. 

Her father,is struck by her depression 
and melancholy, and learns of her inability 
to love Sir Joseph Porter, and her passion- 
ate regard for one of his own crew; but 
she assures him, “I have a heart and there- 
fore I love; but I am your daughter, and 
therefore Iam proud. Though I carry my 
love with me to the tomb, he shall never, 
never know it.” 

Josephine retires to her cabin as Sir 
Joseph Porter, K. C. B., comes on board 
with Cousin Hebe, and “his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts,” who appear 
to have attended the satirized official in 
unwonted multiplicity, to the disgust of 
naval men generally. He announces his 
dignity as follows: 

I am the monarch of the sea, * 
The ruler of the queen’s navee, 
Whose praise Great Britain loudly chants, 
Cousin HEBE 
And we are his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts. 
RELATIVES 
And we are his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts. 
When at anchor here I ride, 
My bosom swells with pride; 
And I snap my fingers at a foeman’s 
taunts. 
HEBE 
And so do his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts. 
But when the breezes blow, 
I generally go below 
And — § the seclusion that a cabin grants. 


HEBE 
And so do his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts. 
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RELATIVES 
And so do his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts! 
His sisters and his cousins, 
Whom he reckons up by dozens, 
And his aunts. 

At this point, the satirization of the pro- 
totype of Sir Joseph Porter is emphasized 
by a solo, in which the successive steps 
and causes of his preferment are naively 
set forth: 

When I was a lad I served a term 

As office boy in an attorney's firm. 

I cleaned the windows and I swept the floor, 

And I polished up the handle of the big front 
door 


I polished up the handle so carefullee : 

That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s 

navee. 

Succeeding verses claim that he “copied 
all the letters in a hand so free,” and “that 
examination did so well for me,” and that 
the partnership to which he attained was 
the only kind of “ship” of which he had 
any knowledge. That in Parliament he 
voted blindly with his party, and 
aap so little, they rewarded me 

By making me the ruler of the Queen’s navee, 
closing with advising his hearers: 
Stick close to your desks, and never go to sea, 
And you all may be rulers in the Queen’s 
navee. 


T is said that at one time Gilbert added 

certain features to “Pinafore” for some 
juvenile performance, in which this sar- 
castic presentation of the utter folly of 
appointing such an eccentricity to the 
highest rank in a great navy, was even 
more exquisitely and keenly emphasized. 
After this song, the Admiral admires the 
British sailor, in the person of an in- 
finitesimal “midshipmite”; reproves Cap- 
tain Corcoran for “patronizing” his crew, 
in speaking well of their discipline, and 
insists on his adding “If you Please” to 
every order; ending by giving Ralph 


Rackstraw a song of his own composing, 


“for the use of the Royal Navy. It is 
designed to encourage independence of 
thought and action, in the lower branches 
of the service, and to teach the principle 
that a British sailor is any man’s equal— 
excepting mine.” 

Inspired both by these words and the 
song itself, and fortified by the encourage 
ment of the crew and chorus, Ralph de- 
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clares his love to Josephine, is repulsed, 
and is about to blow his brains out, when 
Josephine prevents him and confesses her 
love for him, which, with a charming suc- 
cession of duets and choruses, ends Act I. 
In Act II, Captain Corcoran, pacing his 
quarterdeck by moonlight, soliloquizes 
over his cares and the unfriendly attitude 
of Sir Joseph. Little Buttercup reminds 
him that in her he possesses at least one 
staunch friend; and he, while appreciating 
her attachment, reminds her of the social 
bar to a closer intimacy. This Little 


Buttercup resents and warns him that a 
change awaits him, in a solo commencing: 


Things are seldom what they seem, 

Skim milk masquerades as cream. 
Which mysterious song evidently “means 
trouble” for Captain Corcoran. The 
Admiral comes to complain of Josephine’s 
indifference, which her father suggests is 
due to her awe of his superior social con- 
dition and may be removed by a statement 
on his part “that it is a standing rule of 
the Admiralty that love levels all ranks.” 

To Josephine, Sir Joseph impressively 
declares, “I desire to convey to you offi- 
cially my opinion that love is a platform 
upon which all ranks meet.” To this 
Josephine replies, “I thank you, Sir Joseph. 
] did hesitate, but I will hesitate no longer.” 

A merry trio expresses the individual 
delight of the Admiral, the Captain and 
Josephine; the first two dilating on the 
approaching nuptials of the lady to “a 
lord who rules the water,” while she con- 
fides to the audience her love for “a tar 
who ploughs the water.” 

Captain Corcoran’s satisfaction is 
rudely dispelled by Dick Deadeye, who 
informs him of the intended secret mar- 
riage of Ralph and Josephine that very 
night. He surprises the lovers and is 
boldly faced by Ralph, who closes his 
defiance by saying, “I am an Englishman— 
behold me!” Thereupon the Boatswain 
and chorus sing: 

He is an Englishman, 
For he himself hath said it, 
And it’s greatly to his credig 
That he is an Englishman, 
That he is an Englishman. 
For he might have been a Russian, 
A French, or Turk, or Prussian, 
Or, perhaps Italian, 
Or, perhaps, Italian. 


But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman. 

It is characteristic of Gilbert’s genius 
that this song, although satirical, has still 
in it that race pride and fervor which, as 
we shall see, makes it a fitting finale for 
the completed opera. 


CaPTAIN (vainly trying to repress his anger): 
In uttering a > 1s 
To any British tar, 
I try to speak with moderation, 
But you have gone too far. 
I’m very sorry to disparage 

A humble foremast lad, 

But to seek your captain’s child in marriage, 

Why, damme, ‘tis too bad. 

Hebe and her relatives are horrified at 
such bad language and Sir Joseph Porter 
hastens to reprove and punish him. 

My pain and my distress, 

I find it is not easy to express; 

My amazement—my surprise— 

You may learn from the expression of my eyes. 

He will hear of no explanation— 

I will hear of no defense, 
Attempt none, if you're sensible. 
That word of evil sense 
Is wholly indefensible. 
Go, ribald, get you hence 
To your cabin, with celerity. 
This is the consequence 
Of ill-advised asperity. 

Josephine follows her disgraced father 
to his cabin and Sir Joseph smilingly calls 
up Ralph Rackstraw to learn the cause of 
this profanity. He is horrified at the naive 
disclosure of the sailor’s love story: 
“Insolent sailor, you shall repent this outrage. 

Seize him!”’ 

Josephine pleads in his behalf, but the 
admiral is furious, and orders him to be 
placed in the dungeon. 

An octette follows, which was encored 
again and again, through many perform- 
ances. Each singer sang only four lines, 
the last couplet of each being repeated by 
the chorus: 

RALPH 

Farewell, my own, 

Light of my life, farewell! 
For crime unknown 

I go to my dungeon cell. 

JOSEPHINE 

I will atone, 

In the meantime, farewell; 
And all alone 

Rejoice in your dungeon cell 





THE 


Sik Joseru 
A bone, a bone, 
I'll pick with this sailor fell. 
Let him be shown 
At once to his dungeon cell 


BoaTsWaAIN, Dick DEADEYE AND HEBE 
He’ll hear no tone 
Of the lady he loves so well; 
No telephone 
Communicates with his cell 


LITTLE BUTTERCUP 
But when is known 
The secret I have to tell, 
Wide will be thrown 
The door of his dungeon cell 


As Ralph is led off to durance vile, Sir 
Joseph reproaches the lady for having 
forgotten her rank as “the daughter of a 
captain in the Royal Navy.” Little But- 
tercup, however, proceeds to relate in 
song how: 

A many years ago, 
When I was young and charming, 

As some of you may know, 

I practised baby farming. 
CHORUS 
Now this is most alarming! 
When she was young and charming 
She practised baby farming, 
A many years ago. 


Two tender babes I nussed, 
One was of low condition; 
The other uppercrust, 
A regular patrician. 
CHoRUS 
Now, this is the position— 
One was of low condition, 
The other a patrician, 
A many years ago. 


Oh, bitter is my cup, 
However could I do it? 
I mixed those babies up, 
And not a creature knew it. 
CHORUS 
However could you do it? 
Some day, no doubt, you'll rue it, 
Although no creature knew it 
A many years ago. 


In time each little waif 
Forsook his foster-mother. 
The well-born babe was Ralph, 
Your captain was the other. 
CHORUS 
They left their foster-mother; 
The one was Ralph, our brother, 
Our captain was the other, 
A many years ago. 


Sir Joseph greets Captain Corcoran, 
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now reduced to the rank of able seaman, 
and suavely informs him, “Well, I need not 
tell you that after this change in your con- 
dition a marriage with your daughter will 
be out of the question.” He is reminded 
of his “official utterance”’ that “love levels 
all ranks.” He replies in characteristic 
and impressive words: “It does to a 
considerable extent, but it does not level 
them as much as that.” 

But finally Ralph and Josephine, the 
ex-captain and Little Buttercup, and Sir 
Joseph and Hebe announce their simul- 
taneous nuptials in tuneful numbers. 
The Admiral announcing: 

I'm the monarch of the sea 
And when I’ve married thee (to Hebe), 
I'll be true to the devotion that my love 
implants. 
HEBE 
Then good-bye to his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts. 

Especially his cousins, 

Whom he reckons up by dozens, 

His sisters and his cousins and his aunts 

And the opera ends with, “For he is an 
Englishman.” 

Of all the “Savoy operas,” ‘“Pinafore’’ 
was undoubtedly the best and most popu- 
lar, and left the strongest imprint on the 
music and popular speech of its time. For 
that reason it has been freely quoted from, 
although, of course, the dainty, effective, 
exquisitely-adapted strains of Sullivan’s 
music is after all the soul of its charm. 


T was two years later that “The Pirates 

of Penzance” was produced at the Thea- 
tre Comique, London, April 8, 1880, with 
Mr. George Grossmith in the principal role 
of “Major-General Stanley.” This part 
was taken by Mr. Barnabee, when sung by 
the “Ideals.” It was first staged in the 
United States at the Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

It also had its origin from a suggestion 
of one of the “‘Bab Ballads” of a piratical 
or bandit organization, governed by topsy- 
turvy rules and conventions. The plot 
is especially quaint and Gilbertian in 
design and tone. 

Frederick, a young pirate, is celebrating 
his last day as an unwilling member of the 
band, to which he has been apprenticed 
by a mistake of Ruth, his nurse maid, 
whom his father had directed to apprentice 
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him to a “pilot.” Ruth is also disposed to 
marry her young master, whose avocation 
has naturally kept him “out of society.” 
As the “‘slave of duty,” he is compelled 
to tell them, before his indentures run out 
at noon, that their policy of never attack- 
ing a weaker party, and of letting everyone 
go scot-free who claims to be an orphan, 
is fatal to profitable piracy. 

On the other hand, he assures them that 
as soon as he is his own man, he will pro- 
ceed to take steps to exterminate a band 
of outlaws whose crimes and principles 
he detests. The Pirate King thanks him 
for his faithfulness and bids him an affec- 
tionate adieu, in characteristic good nature. 

Kinc—Well, it’s the turn of the tide and 
we must be off. Farewell, Frederick. When 
your process of extermination begins, let our 
deaths be as swift and painless as you can 
conveniently make them. 

FREDERICK—I will—by the love I have for 
you, I swear it. Would that you could render 
the extermination unnecessary by accompany- 
ing me back to civilization. 

Kinc—No, Frederick, it cannot be. I 
don’t think much of our profession, but con- 
trasted with respectability, it is compara- 
tively honest. 

SONG 
O better far to live and die 
Under the brave, black flag I fly, 
Than play a sanctimonious part, 
With a pirate’s head and a pirate’s 
Away to the cheating world go you, 
Where pirates are all well-to-do; 
But I'll be true to the song I sing, 
And live and die a Pirate King. 


heart. 


A bevy of beautiful daughters of Major- 
General Stanley find their way into the 
cavern and are about to wade in the 
shallow water. They have all removed 
one shoe when Frederick appears, and 
asks if one of them will add her affection 
to hasten his complete recovery from the 
evil effects of his recent outlawry. 

Mabel consents, and the other sisters 
considerately “shut their eyes and talk 
about the weather,” to give the lovers a 
chance to exchange confidences and little 
endearments. Suddenly, the pirates re- 
turn and each seizes one of the terrified 
maidens, and in chorus inform them: 

You shall quickly be parsonified, 
Conjugally matrimonified 

By a Doctor of Divinity, 

Who resides in this vicinity. 

Major-General Stanley appears, but 
his rank and accomplishments, although 
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set forth in a most ingenious “patter” 
song, have no effect until he appeals to 
them as an “orphan boy,” whereupon each 
pirate releases his captive. 

In the next act, General Stanley, 
broken-hearted with the thought that he 
has falsely claimed to be an orphan, 
reviews the body of police who have been 
detailed to aid Frederick in the work of 
extermination. Their tramp and the bugle 
or trumpet calls, which follows each line of 
their sergeant’s song, make this scene very 
effective. 

Mabel, in heroic words and attitude, 
exhorts them: 

Go, ye heroes, go to glory, 
Though you die in combat gory 
You shall live in song and story. 
Go, to immortality. 
Go to death and go to slaughter; 
Die, and every Cornish daughter 
With her tears your graves shall water. 
Go, ye heroes, go and die. 
POLICE 
Though to us it’s evident 

Tantara, Tantara, Tantara, 
These attentions are well-meant, 
Such expressions don’t appear 
Calculated men to cheer, 

Who are going to meet their fate 

In a highly nervous state. 

Still to us it’s evident 

These attentions are well-meant. 
Tantara, Tantara, Tantara. 


Edith, having followed Mabel in like 
vein, the police reply: 

We observe too great a stress 

Tantara, Tantara, Tantara, 

On the risks that on us press. 

And of reference a lack 

To our chance of coming back. 

Still, perhaps it would be wise 

Not to carp or criticize, 

For it’s very evident 

These attentions are well-meant. 

All pass out except Frederick, who is 
suddenly seized by the Pirate King and 
Ruth, who proceed to inform him that 
his indentures provided that he should 
serve until his twenty-first birthday, 
and that as he was born on the twenty- 
ninth of February, only five years have 
elapsed, and he is still a member of the 
crew. Overcome with anguish, he still 
considers himself bound to faithful ser- 
vice and informs his chief that the Major- 
General is not an orphan. The pirates go 
to attack the castle and come upon General 
Stanley and his daughters, who sue in vain 
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for their father’s life. The police are over- 
powered, but the victorious pirates when 
adjured in the name of Queen Victoria to 
yield, comply, “Because,” as the pirates say, 
“with all our faults, we love our Queen.” 
The pirates are about to be led away, 
when it is discovered that “they are all 
noblemen who have gone wrong,” where- 
upon they are forthwith released and 
General Stanley addresses them: 
No Englishman, unmoved, that statement 


ears, 

Because, with all our faults, we love our House 
of Peers. 

I pray you, pardon me, Ex-Pirate King, 

Peers = peers, and youth must have its 
ing. 

Resume your ranks and yee duties, 

And take my daughters, of whom are 
beauties. 


“Patience,” originally conceived from 
the “Bab Ballad” of the “Rival Curates,” 
was intended to represent the fascination 
of the cloth for a bevy of English ladies, 


who had previously greatly favored the 
Heavy Dragoons. 


|" was felt that a chorus of clergymen 
would not be a popular feature, and as 
Oscar Wilde and a group of “aesthetic” 


artists, poets, decorators, were then in 
the public eye, Gilbert substituted two 
rival aesthetic poets, Reginald Bunthorne 
and Archibald Grosvenor, the former 
character being played in England by 
Grossmith and in America by Barnabee. 

Bunthorne, a poet of the sensuous class, 
is adored by some twenty “lovesick maid- 
ens,” in aesthetic robes of “too utterly 
utter” design and coloring; but pretends 
that he is completely absorbed in the ardor 
of inspiration. At intervals, he deigns to 
read to his admirers some such “wail of 
the poet’s heart on discovering that every- 
thing is commonplace. He says: ‘To 
understand it, cling passionately to one 
another, and think of faint lilies.’ ”’ 
What time the poet hath hymned 
The writhing maid, lithe-limbed, 

Quivering on amaranthine asphodel. 
How can he paint her woes 
Knowing, as well he knows, 
That all can be set right with calomel? 
When from the poet’s plinth 
The amorous colocynth 

Yearns for the aloe faint, with rapturous 

thrills. 

How can he hymn their throes 
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Knowing, as well he knows, 

That they are only uncompounded pills? 
Is it and can it be, 
Nature hath this decree, 


Nothing poetic in the world shall dwell? 
Or that in all her works 


Something poetic lurks, 
Even in colocynth and calomel? 
I cannot tell. 

Previously engaged to the officers of 
the Heavy Dragoons, who are furious at 
their desertion, the ladies attend Bunthorne 
like his shadow until Archibald Grosvenor, 
the idyllic poet, or as he calls himself, 
“Archibald the All-right,” appears, when 
the “lovesick maidens” desert Bunthorne 
for the newcomer. Both have previously 
been repulsed by Patience, a dairymaid, 
who, however, really loves Grosvenor. 

Bunthorne meets Grosvenor and threat- 
ens him, if he does not abandon his supreme 
aestheticism that he will curse him, under 
which terrible threat Grosvenor, “on 
compulsion,” becomes 
A commonplace young man, 

A matter-of-fact young man 
A steady and stolidly, jolly bank-holiday, 
Every-day young man. 

But that Archibald the All-right aban- 
dons the aesthetic fad convinces the maidens 
that they must follow his example. 

As a result, Patience accepts Grosvenor, 
the twenty return to their military lovers, 
the Duke and Jane are betrothed and Bun- 
thorne is left all alone and loveless. 

“The Mikado,” produced at the Savoy 
Theatre March 14, 1885, embodied in 
its scenery and costumes the popular idea | 
of the Japanese of that day. “Ko-Ko, the 
Lord High Executioner of Titipu,” was 
played by Grossmith, and also by Barna- 
bee; but the cast abounded in interesting 
roles. The beauty and charms of “Yum- 
Yum” and her two companions, the “Three 
Little Maids from School,” still live in 
imitative stage action and illustration, the 
delicious conceptions of “Pooh-Bah,” 
whose many offices make it difficult for 
him to see his way clear to any action, until 
a little graft decides him, and the suave 
“Mikado,” who, chatting blandly with the 
condemned officials, who have ignorantly 
condemned ‘“‘Nanki-Poo, the Heir Ap- 
parent,” to death, says of their punishment: 
“Yes, something lingering, with boiling 
oil in it, I fancy. Something of the sort.” 
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The Cost of Living 


HE cost of living is so high it staggers thoughtful 

voters; a man can scarce afford to buy more’n half 

a dozen motors. The subject’s one that must engage 

the minds of earnest thinkers, and stir up to a noble rage 

the nation’s tariff tinkers. They preach it from the pulpit 

now, the editor assails it, the jurist, with his bulging brow, 

denounces and bewails it. The cost of living is a shame, 

that much they are agreed on, while choosing out expensive 
game, and kindred things to feed on. 

The cost of living is so high! But no one gives his tour 
up, and still our well-dressed paupers fly to make the rounds 
of Europe. Their hard-earned pennies they expend for 
tapestries and laces, or gems and paintings without end, 
to stun their native places. Then back they come, and at 
the pier we meet them, greeting, giving, and whisper facts 
into their ear about the cost of living. 

The cost of living is so high! That wail our lives is 
haunting; and yet we always seem to buy whatever we are 
wanting. We deal in dire prophetic words that hint of 
grim disaster, then throw our money at the birds, and try 
to throw it faster. We say the nation’s on the brink of 
evils reprehensive, and then we pause and take a drink of 
something quite expensive. 

The cost of living is so high! And oftentimes I wonder 
what view would take our sires who lie the spreading yew 
trees under, if they came back to earth again from Eden's 
meadows sunny, and saw the present tribes of men a-burn- 
ing up their money! Our good old dads who used to wear 
their homespun trousers always, whose wives and mothers 
cut their hair, and trimmed their straggling galways! 
Our good old dads who toiled and wrought and saved the 
legal tender—oh, it would make their hearts grow hot to 
see the modern spender! 

The cost of living is so high it worries us and bothers; 
but most of us would rather die than emulate our fathers! 


—Walt Mason. 
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Author of ‘‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” ‘“‘Plupy,”’ etc 


HINGS had been going badly with 
Plupy of late. The general financial 
stringency in the money market was 

making itself felt in his vicinity, and Plupy 
himself was feeling the cruel pinch of 
poverty. Beany and Pewt were also 
struggling with pecuniary adversity and 
with great difficulty keeping their heads 
above water. 

The spring store in the woodshed, with 
its gaily-colored and home-made fly boxes, 
Jacob’s ladders, snappers, pictures from 
the Police News and Godey’s Magazine, 
its cigars manufactured of writing-book 
paper made into little cylinders by winding 
it round lead pencils and gluing the over- 
lapping edges with gum arabic, removing 
the pencil, drying the cylinder and stuffing 
it with sweet fern, hayseed, powdered 
mullein leaf and dried corn silk; its bar 
with the fly-specked, broken-nosed pitcher 
and handleless cups from which was 
decanted and drunk sweetened water; 
its gaudy gilt ornaments made by girl 
friends, had been long discontinued; its 
receipts in the shape of old iron, broken 
bolts and nuts, rusty nails, pieces of zinc 
and lead and copper, all of which were 
legal tender and easily exchangeable at 
the hardware stores, per pound, for cash, 
had been divided and lavished on goose- 
berries, jujube paste, taffy on a stick, 
cocoanut cakes and other delightful and 
cloying confections. 

Bankruptcy had then been avoided by 


collecting bones from back yards and 
gardens, which, as the snow melted from 
the gardens, appeared in immense quan- 
tities, and were also the medium of ex- 
change for cash at the same emporium. 

But the period between the melting of 
the snow and the making of gardens was 
a very dry period for the boys. Never 
had those hard and mottled gooseberries 
in Si Smith’s windows seemed half so at- 
tractive or so far removed. Never had 
the jujube paste looked so melting and so 
delicious. 

“Got any chink?” “Not a gol-darned 
red,” was the question and answer always 
heard when the boys met. 


EVERAL councils of war were held as 

the situation became desperate, and 
some original ideas were broached, which 
were impracticable after consideration. 

Beany advocated hiring a horse and 
taking parties out to ride, but diligent 
inquiries at the livery stables were met with 
discouraging determination on the part 
of the proprietors to have payment in 
advance. 

Plupy finally agreed to sell his collection 
of birds’ eggs, but when he went to get 
them, found to his intense sorrow that 
a half cord of wood had been dumped on 
them where he had carelessly left them 
over night. 

Pewt was so overwhelmed by the seri- 
ousness of the loss that he had no scheme 
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to offer, so Plupy again put on his thinking 
cap and thought so vigorously that his 
brows were furrowed with lines, his ears 
moved and his scalp twitched horribly as 
he scowled. 

“Telyer what, fellers, p’r’aps if we can 
get anything to sell, we could do suthin. 
Lessee, Pewt, do yer father’s hens lay any 
now?” 

“They lay well enough, but since I 
hooked ’em*” the last time father keeps 
the door of the coop locked.” 

“Gorry,” said Beany, “the’ aint nothin’ 
at my house I can get.” 

“What about Pewt’s printin’ press? We 
might print some cards,” suggested Plupy. 

“Huh! no, th’ ain’t no chance to do 
anything. The News Letter Job Print 
will print cards cheaper than we can. Then 
most of the people who ordered cards 
wouldn’t take ’em.” 

“Course they wouldn’t,” scoffed Beany. 
“You printed William Tanner’s cards 
‘Bill Tanner,’ and Miss Margaret Dono- 
van’s ‘Mag Donovan’; whatjer ’spect?” 

“Well, anyway,” said Pewt, by way of 
justification, “everybody calls ’em ‘Bill’ 
and ‘Mag.’ ” 

“We might print a newspaper. P’raps 
we could sell it. I heard my father say 
that the News Letter was so tame that 
there wasn’t no fun in readin’ it. He said 
the’ wan’t nothin’ in it, but ’somebody 
was enjoyin’ the visit of somebody else’ or 
‘somebody had painted his house,’ or 
’somebody had gone to Eppin’ for a visit,’ 
or ‘Willie Somebody hadn’t been absent 
nor tardy during the term.’ ” 

“My father said,” chimed in Beany, 
“that if somebody started a paper that 
would print real news in it, he could make 
gobs of money.” 

“T say, fellers,” said Pewt, “less try it. 
Franklin printed a paper once when he 
was a boy.” 

“Huh! Franklin didn’t print no paper; 
he invented lightning,’ said Beany. 

““Betcher!”’ 

“Betcher!”’ 

“Whattleyoubet?” 

“Whattleyou?” 

“Don’t daster!” 

“You don’t daster neither!” 

“Aw!” 

“Aw!” 


’ 
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“Come on, fellers, quit jawin’ now. How 
about printin’ a newspaper?”’ 


O a conference was held, and it was 

determined that the paper should be 
a weekly. That they should all contribute 
to the columns as writers and reporters, 
and labor at its setting up as compositors, 
and wher the sheet was completed, to 
hawk it through the town as newsboys. 

The title caused them some heartburn- 
ing and more or less raucous dispute. 
Pewt opined that a bold title like “A Jolt 
in the Slats” or ““The Sidewinder” would 
have a tendency to attract the public 
eye and at the same time to concisely 
explain the viewpoint of the editors to 
be ‘Hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may.” 

Plupy rather objected to the coarse ma- 
terialism of the title, and being more of an 
impressionist than Pewt, suggested ‘““The 
Echo,” because, as he said, an echo never 
lied but always repeated things correctly. 

Beany said he didn’t care a darn about 
the name; that the thing to do was to 
get the paper started and collect the 
“dosh” for it, and so after some further 
discussion it was decided to call it the 
“Lambaster,” to indicate its policy of 
reform in “knockin’ the everlastin’ pea- 
green stuffin’ outer folly, crime and fool- 
isnhess,” as its prospectus, written by 
Plupy, stated. 

The first edition of the paper opened 
with a short editorial by Plupy, in which 
he stated the crying need of an independent 
paper, “cauzed by thE eVazif polisy Of 
our IsteameD conTemPoraRy,”’ pledging 
the “honner”’’ of the editors and proprietors 
to deal with “plane fax,” and to call a 
“spaid” a “sPald” at “Al” times. 

Then followed a Fast’ Day proclamation 
of Governor Gilman’s, which would have 
been correct but for the fact that Governor 
Gilman had been dead many, many years. 
But then this was of very little importance 
anyway. The only salient point was the 
announcement of the date. 

The second column was taken up by 
original humor, copied, the greater part 
of it, from the back part of divers back 
numbers of Harper’s, of which magazine 
Plupy’s father had for years been a sub- 
scriber. 
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Occasionally what might have been an 
original joke crept in, as this gem: 

“What iS the cAuze of thE feerfull stinK 
on fronte Strete?” 

“Answer. The sMel of decaid jentility.” 

As Front Street was the one street sacred 
to the old families, some of whom were in 
rather reduced circumstances, this little 
fillip must have been intensely gratifying 
to them, and delighted beyond measure 
certain of the plain people who were ex- 
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NDEED, had it not been for one inter- 

esting notice, the readers of the paper 
would have had some misgivings as to the 
ostensible aim of the paper being in conso- 
nance with its title. This was in the 
nature of a friendly warning to a trans- 
gressor and read as follows: 

“Tf the Man with a red muchtach whitch 
worKs in the haRdware stoaR don’t stopp 
hanGing rouNd the House on the conner 
of temple strete we will tell his wife and 














His outstretched hand came nearer and nearer to Plupy’s collar. 


Now he had him; 


but no; for Plupy, ducking like a rabbit, made“a spasmodic jumping-jack vault to 
one side 


tremely jealous of the contemptuously 
termed “Royal families.” 

An original, unquestionably original, 
poem, by Beany, a poem with badly spav- 
ined meter, in which home rhymed, or 
was used to rhyme with groan, or to be 
more accurate “grone,” and other slight 
imperfections, appeared. However it was 
very sad, very melancholy, very hopeless, 
as was the fashion in those days. 

There was some advertising matter on 
the second page, evidently space-filling 
only, without money and without price. 


her huSband in our paper. 
hadent aught to be alouD.” 

That the first edition of the Lambaster 
created a mild sensation was not surprising. 
The sale rapidly exhausted the supply of 
papers, only about one hundred having 
been printed. These sold readily at two 
cents, and with the proceeds the editors, 
propritors, compositors, foremen and news- 
boys bought a large supply of paper and 
printers’ ink and prepared for a red pepper 
edition for the following week. Now 
reformers generally do not have to look 


Sech things 
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far for work. In any small or large com- 
munity there are many abuses awaiting 
remedy, many nuisances to be abated, 
many conditions of things fairly pining 
for improvement. Sherlock Holmes found 
the services of small boys of the greatest 
service in ferreting out crime, and Sherlock 
was a very keen blade when he intrusted 
commissions to them. 

So these three boys, thoroughly inter- 
ested in their work, and enthusiastic for 
the right, began to canvass the town in 
the interest of the Goddess Reform, and 
found abundant work. They listened to 
conversations, trailed reputable citizens 
after dark, hung around saloons, billiard 
halls and barber shops where gossip and 
scandal was dealt in both wholesale and 
retail, and as a result of their arduous 
labors they had amassed and printed at 
the day of issue a mass of items that aston- 
ished, amazed, delighted, scandalized and 
horrified the entire population. 

Even at this late day it would be unwise 
to more than hint at the amazing dis- 
closures of this first yellow journal, and to 
say but for the very opportune arrival of 
a disastrous fire which swept away a large 
part of the main business street of the 
town, the consequences of the publication 
would have been very far-reaching. 


HE editorial was short and to the 
point. It spoke of the determination 
of the editors to strangle the hydra-headed 
monster of debauchery and crime that 
had swept over the town and to purify 
the manners and morals of the citizens, 
and the first crack of the bat was certainly 
a base-hit. It was in the form of a question 
and answer which tended to show that the 
aim of the paper was to have a pat answer 
to any question asked. 

“Question. Had enny MAn aught to go 
riding with a notHer man’s wife at nite 
in a topP BuGy. If he hazn’t then Bill 
Archibald has dun rong last SaTuRday 
nite.” 

The next brought in six home runs. 

“Bewair! 

“Them six fellows whitch play cArds 
over the oicster salooN oN thE conneR 
oF wAteR and scenter stRetes had beTTer 
stopp it. IF They DonT we shalL pub- 
LiSh thAre naims. One wiRks in the 
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poSt ofFice, 1 wiRks in ThE founDry one 
in a druG sTorE, one in A growseRy stoRe 
and oNE don’T wirk enny. A worD to 
tHE WizE is suFissienT. 

“Don’t get mAd, Pat this is a frenDly 
wARning. 

“Tf Pat HennesSy licks his wiFE AgAin 
we aRe going to tell whAre he gets his 
licker and then Jack Devlin hAd bettEr 
look or he will be persecutED to the 
Extent of thE law. 

“The biBle says thou shAlt not covEt 
thy naborS wlfe. if the rEverent JosEph 
SnApp hAs got a bible We gess that leef is 
toar ouT. We hoAp we shAll not have to 
mEnshon this AgAin.” 

In this artless way did the editors enter 
the lists with folly, crime and foolishness 
as their dread opponents. In this direct 
but unobtrusive manner did they seek to 
point out to erring sinners the straight and 
narrow path, to raise up the fallen, to help 
the unfortunate. 

To say that the paper sold would feebly 
express the tremendous rush for it. The 
paper containing the news of the firing on 
Sumter, or the surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox was not fought for more eagerly 
than this little, unpretentious, uplifting 
tract bearing its message to the down- 
fallen. Scarcely had the first piping calls 
of the newsboys shrilled out upon the 
bleak air of early spring when a ravenous 
mob surrounded them. Everyone fought 
for papers—coppers, nickels and even ten- 
cent pieces rained down upon the boys. 
Nobody waited for change, but as soon 
as he obtained the coveted sheet became 
absorbed in its contents, generally lifting 
his voice to heaven in'loud howls of delight, 
and slapping his knee and anon bending 
double with keen enjoyment. 

Plupy, Beany and Pewt were in their 
element. They had become literary char- 
acters; they were appreciated by their 
contemporaries; they were giving keen 
pleasure to hundreds; they were instituting 
reforms; they were making money; they 
jingled as they walked, jingled with silver, 
nickel and copper. 

They ran their hands into their pockets 
and let the coins rattle through their 
fingers with musical clinkings. They 
wondered how much money they had 
earned. Sordid thoughts! What did the 
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money amount to? Money! there was 
plenty of that; all they would have to do 
was to publish their paper, and money 
would flow in upon them in a stream. 
But this was fame. Fame! 

They strolled along looking patronizingly 
upon the convulsed crowd. 

“Oh! You fellers do beat the devil,” 
cried one man holding his sides. 

“That’s right,” said another, “give ‘em 
hell. They ain’t got no friends.” 


“Good!” he yelled, ‘‘good enough! The boys 
didn't say a word too much, and they told the 
truth” 


“I think you boys are doing the right 
thing,” said a lady of severe cast of coun- 
tenance, “and I only wish some of our 
grown men who publish papers had half 
of your courage. Really you have reason to 
be proud.” 


QHETHER or not the boys had reason 

to be proud, they certainly were 
very proud. This praise was as incense 
to their nostrils. They guessed their 
fathers and mothers would think they were 
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pretty smart boys. Perhaps after this 
when they saw their sons going down to 
the Savings Bank every Friday to put in 
their “chink,” they would be sorry for 
some things they had said to them and 
about them. 

It required some courage and grit to do 
this. It wasn’t everybody who dast to do 
it. The News-Letter man didn’t daster. 
Huh! Nobody need ever be afraid to 
speak the truth, and they guessed they 
were not afraid. Lessee, who was this 
feller coming along. It looked like Bill 
Archibald. Gosh! it is Bill Archibald. 

The three boys paused and visibly 
shrunk. “Gosh!” said Plupy, “‘d’ye s’pose 
he sees us?” 

Just then Bill broke into a run, pouring 
out blasphemies. Beany dashed down an 
alley with his legs going like spokes of a 
wheel. Pewt dove into a store and out the 
back way. Plupy, with the homing in- 
stinct of an Antwerp pigeon, dashed for 
Court Street. Bill followed. Plupy had 
twenty yards start and ran like a grey- 
hound. With head thrown back, skinny 
arms gyrating like windmills and hands 
vigorously clawing the air, and long legs 
fairly whirring, he legged it for home. 

Across the Square they went like flying 
shadows. Bill gained steadily. His out- 
stretched hand came nearer and nearer 
to Plupy’s collar. Now he had him; but 
no, for Plupy, ducking like a rabibt, made 
a spasmodic, jumping-jack vault to one 
side, and Bill, overreaching himself, fell 
flat on his face, and before he could arise 
Plupy turned the corner like a frantic 
daddy-longlegs, and Bill, cursing like a 
pirate, turned down a side street. 

The publication caused a most tre- 
mendous sensation. Those who were 
mentioned were wild with wrath and eager 
for revenge. One of the more violent even 
went to the point of declaring that if he 
couldn’t catch Plupy before night, he 
would be on the lookout for Plupy’s father 
at the five-thirty train from Boston and 
wipe the floor with him. Pewt’s and 
Beany’s respective fathers, having good rea- 
son to believe that Plupy was the ringleader 
in all the joint deviltry of the three boys, 
promptly and with generous vigor and im- 
partiality tanned the hides of their respec- 
tive sons, and felt that they had made 
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such amends for the outrage as lay within 
their means, and viewed the storm with 
complacency, not unmixed with amused 
appreciation. 


Bur Plupy’s father was a different 
proposition. An extremely pliable, 
easy-going and good-natured man when 
handled right, he was one of the most 
obstinate, defiant and mulish when any 
attempt was made to intimidate or to 
drive him. 

Had any one of the injured parties ap- 
proached him in a conciliatory spirit and 
had said, “George, I feel pretty badly 
about this, and I look to you to set things 
right,” he would have done everything 
to salve their wounded dignity and to 
make amends, and to this end Plupy would 
have fared badly under that precept of 
Holy Writ, “Woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh.” 

But when Bill Archibald, thirsting for 
gore, met the elder Shute at the station and 
told him with many oaths that he should 
“whale the liver outer that damned pup 
boy of his,’ and further thrust a gnarled 
and knotted fist under his nose, the old 
gentleman woke up to the situation with 
the most refreshing promptness, and when 
Bill was picked up from a tangle of hack 
horses’ feet— 

“Dragged from among the horses’ feet 

With dinted shield and helmet beat, 

With falcon crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Marmion?’’— 


he was in no condition to come to time, 
if, indeed, he had wished to, which was 


extremely doubtful. Pat Hennessey and 
Jack Devlin, who were present to see the 
fun and if advisable to take such part 
in it as might be necessary to reduce the 
elder Shute to a condition to compromise 
matters, decided without argument that 
the time was not propitious for interfer- 
ence, which showed that their judgment 
was sound in this instance, whatever it 
might have been in relation to the quality 
of liquor Jack dispensed. 
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HEN the elder Shute reached home 

he was met by an agitated household. 
Plupy was always bringing them into 
trouble and disgrace. Plupy was always 
just escaping arrest and jail, and this time 
something dreadful would happen, and a 
copy of the fatal sheet was pressed into 
his hands. 

Plupy’s father sat down and read, sternly 
and unforgivingly. But as he read crinkly 
lines began to gather at the corners of 
his eyes, his eyes began to twinkle and his 
lips began to draw up at the corners. 
Finally a chuckle, a snort, and then he 
threw back his head and roared heartily 
and unrestrainedly. 

“Good!’’ he yelled, “good enough! the 
boys didn’t say a word too much and they 
told the truth. 

“So they are going to persecute, are 
they? Well, let ’em prosecute and be 
hanged,” and the old gentleman put up so 
stiff a front that those who came to curse, 
while they did not exactly remain to pray, 
still had their enthusiasm for war very 
perceptibly dampened after an interview 
with the outspoken old gentleman. 

Happily that night the big Water Street 
fire broke out, and the consequent excite- 
ment and interest was such that the affairs 
of the Lambaster were allowed to drift 
into forgetfulness. 

A few days later the three boys sat in 
Plupy’s barn lunching delicately on cook- 
ies, doughnuts, cocoanut cakes, raw cocoa- 
nut, taffy and gooseberries. 

“Telyer what, fellers,” said Plupy, “‘th’ 
aint any chance for a feller to do anything 
good in this world; every time he tries 
it he gits lammed in the neck. Might jest 
as well be a pirut.” 

“Thasso, Plupy,” said Pewt, mumbling 
a huge gooseberry, “or a highway robber. 
Whadjer say, Beany?” 

“Pass that cocoanut over here, will yer? 
Do you fellers want it all?” demanded 
Beany. 

“Aw!” said Pewt. 

“Aw!” assented Plupy. 
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JE J Had Known 


by Russell Kelso Carter 


Epitor’s NotE—The memorial poem or drapa, to use the old 
Norse term, comes from the heart of a father, suddenly left deso- 
late by the death of a young son, just budded into manhood. It 
will find an echo in many living, sorrowing hearts and may also 
bring to them the comforting decision to still act well life’s part 
until death reunites the true and living in eternal peace. 














If I had known! 
Who ever dreamed that such a storm could brew? 
The jagged lightning flashed, 
With air so balmy and from sky so blue; 
High hopes forever dashed. 
If I had known! 














If I had known! 

That touch of his strong hand as on he passed 
Away amid the throng; 

His voice, his look—the last in life, the last! 
And oh! death seems so long. 
If I had known! 











= lf I had known! 

Would I have told him more? and would my heart 
Have throbbed against his own 

In perfect harmony naught can impart, 
Save only love alone? 
If I had known! 


If I had known! 
Could I on self rely? I fear me lest 
My race would ne’er be won. 
Lead, kindly Light! I'll do my daily best, 
Just as I would have done 
If I had known. 
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Lo] lypop Woman 
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Shoe string Man 


Marie G:Gu exinger 


through winter’s cold and summer’s 

heat—the Lollypop Woman and the 
Shoestring Man, both on the same old 
steps behind the paper box factory down 
on Thompson Street. She was tall and 
thin, with a rusty black shawl drawn tightly 
around her head and securely fastened 
under her chin with a large, brass safety 
pin. A pair of pathetic, dark eyes and a 
weather-tempered nose were the only 
features visible. Over one arm she carried 
a huge basket filled with the yellow, green, 
black, red and white lollypops so much 
liked by the street children, and at the 
noon hour and after school she took in 
many germ-laden pennies from -many 
grimy little hands. 

Close by her stood the Shoestring Man, 
short and square of stature with black, 
curly hair and a Mohammed-like beard. 
Around his neck he wore a festoon of 
black and tan shoestrings, while over his 
left arm was draped another assortment. 
The steps were three in height, surmounted 
by a worm-eaten platform which ran the 
whole length of the building, and in former 
days had been used by the truckmen as a 
loading place, but long ago had been aban- 
doned for a side entrance under cover 
where the boxes would not soften in rainy 
weather. Since then it had been con- 
sidered by the street peddlers as a most 
advantageous business site, and by the 


"T ttre: they stood day after day, 


people of the neighborhood as a social 
centre, recreation pier ard hospital. 

On the bright, warm days of winter 
the sun always smiled on some part of the 
old steps, and out from the near-by tene- 
ments would shamble all the very old 
grandmothers who had crossed the seas 
to live in America with the sons and daugh- 
ters who had come over first to make the 
home. But in the hearts of these old 
people, love and loyalty for their own beau- 
tiful land came ever first, and they would 
gather together, with hands busy with 
their lace making, and talk and sigh for 
la bella Italia. 

On the long summer afternoons the place 
fairly swarmed with children playing and 
fighting, and on the lower step were always 
to be found some half a dozen or so “little 
mothers” holding in their tiny arms big- 
eyed bambini, whose weight made little 
shoulders stoop early in life. On the long, 
hot evenings when not even a breath of 
air would find its way into small, stuffy 
homes, out came also the tired mothers, 
who had been bending all day over wash- 
tubs, stoves, or making flowers. Pallets 
would be spread on the top,where sick 
babies might be laid to be refreshed and 
soothed by a few hours spent under the 
stars. 

The Lollypop Woman had for many 
months held undisputed sway at her end 
of the steps, during business hours, until, 
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one day the Shoestring Man hove in 
sight and took his place near her. And 
then had begun a bitter feud which had 
been going on ever since. No man had 
ever been known to do business on the 
steps except White Leg Nick, who was 
looked upon as a part of the very structure 
itself. Long ago, when the factory was 


very new and Nicholas was very young 
and had helped to build it and still worked 
on the premises, there was, one day, a 


AND 
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boiler explosion, and he was carried away 
in the ambulance. After many weeks he 
returned with one leg amputated just 
below the knee. Nicholas then, by right 
of ownership, took his place on the steps, 
depending on the kind-heartedness and 
generosity of his race to help him live. 
There had been a meeting of his friends in 
the saloon around the corner, which re- 
sulted in Nicholas appearing with a brand 
new leg of plaster of Paris. In the pride 

of possession and also with a 








view to awakening pity in the 
hearts of the passers-by, his 
trouser was drawn high up to 
display all its gauntness, and 
its dazzling whiteness had won 
for him his nickname. As the 
elements were not conducive to 
plaster retaining its purity and 
durability, it had to be renewed 
every now and then, and the 
name still clung to Nicholas, 
who gloried in it. 

With his tray of lead pencils 
and tin cup beside him, he had 
sat there for many vears watch- 
ing the neighborhood grow up, 
and passing judgment on all 
new-comers to the steps; in 
fact, it depended almost wholly 
on Nicholas whether they stayed 
or not; many had come, but 
many had gone. The Lollypop 
Woman had been approved of 
from the very first, as had, also 
old Margherita at the other end 
with her box of gay calicoes, 
which she so temptingly dis- 
played each morning and so 
carefully folded away each 
night. Then there was the fat 
woman who sold little horses 
made of white Italian cheese, 
which all the push cart men 
liked so much. Holding an im- 
portant position in that little 
world was the tiny widow, with 
her babies who played around 
the bottom of the steps, while 








Close by her stood the Shoestring Man, short and square of 

stature with black, curly hair and a Mohammed-like beard. 

Around his neck he wore a festoon of black and tan shoestrings, 
while over his left arm was draped another assortment 


the tiny mother ground out tiny 
tunes from a tiny hand organ 
and received tiny donations. 
From the very first moment 
of his appearance, the Shoestring 
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Man was derided and insulted, but with 
unseeing eyes and unhearing ears he kept 
his place and sang out, “Stronga strins, 
vera gooda strins!””—he had come to stay. 
As he had taken his place nearest the Lolly- 
pop Woman, she regarded him as her natu- 
ral foe, and did her level best to take the 
pennies that were meant for him, and so 
the war raged. 

The climax was reached when, one day, 
little Americo came dancing up to the 
steps with two cents tied 
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the Lollypop Woman, for the first time, 
gave him a kind glance and a grateful nod. 
The next morning, when they both arrived 
at the same time, there was a Buon Giorno! 
followed by an awkward pause. Before a 
week had passed, the Lollypop Woman had 
confided to the Shoestring Man that “me 
gotta no man, and three chils,” while he 
poured into her ears, “‘me wifa is deada, an 
me chils gona.”’ 

One cold, snowy day the Lollypop 





in a very dirty handker- 
chief. The Lollypop Woman 
watched him out of the cor- 
ners of her eyes as he tugged 
with fingers and teeth at the 
knot. He selected a short 
yellow string for his small 
brother Luigi’s shoe, as Luigi 
had used one of his with 
which to hang the cat out of 
the window. Just as the two 
cents were about to be 
paid, softly there came to 
Americo’s- ears—“‘Lolly- 
pops!” His hand was with- 
drawn—“nica lollypops!”’ 
He hesitated—‘“‘sweeta lolly- 
pops!” Hestruggled bravely 
for a few seconds, and then, 
as ever since the world began 
—man listened to the voice 
of the temptress and fel. 
Guiltily he walked away, 
tearing the paper from a big, 
black lollypop. 

A few minutes afterward 











the shoppers were attracted 
by an excited mother, com- 
ing toward the steps as fast as 
her old, broken shoes would let her. The 
shawl over her head was flying in all direc- 
tions, and hér long, coral earrings fairly 
bobbing up and down with indignation. 
Making straight for the Lollypop Woman, 
“You taka my chil’s mon, you maka he 
sicka,’”’ and then, not being able to go any 
further in English, she hurled forth a furious 
volley of abuse in Italian. When at last 
she stopped for sheer want of breath, the 
Shoestring Man made a sign of peace, and 
then handed her the coveted shoe string, 
which the mother eagerly took and wabbled 
back up the street. Silence reigned, and 


Sitting by a low bed in an inside room on which two children 
tossed in the delirium of measles, was the Lollypop woman 


Woman failed to appear at her usual 
place. The next also went by without any 
sign of her, and when, on the third day, 
she was still absent, the Shoestring Man 
began to show signs of restlessness, which 
increased with the passing of the hours. 
After his mid-day meal of cheese sand- 
wiches was eaten, he unwound his strings 
from neck and arm, stuffed them in the 
little biack satchel which hung about his 
waist, snapped the clasps with a loud click, 
ard with a determined look on his silent 
face, started forth. After winding in and 
out of those short, narrow streets, with an 
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experience born of long residence in the 
lower West Side, he suddenly disappeared 
into a dark, tunnel-like passage-way 
leading off Morton Street. Walking 
through this, he found himself in a little 
courtyard paved with broken flagstones. 
At each ster, some wet garment from the 
low-hung line of vari-colored wash slapped 
him in the face. In one corner of that 
small enclosure was an old water pipe with 
a continuous dripping faucet, and close 
to it an open cellar door yawning into the 
blackness below, and through which the 
smallest children tumbled by way of 
diversion. On one side ran a low, wide 
bench, on which, during the summer 
evenings, secrets were told and quarrels 
made up. The bench also served very 
often for a bed for sofhe tired man or boy 
when the nights were hot and stifling, 
and their crowded rooms were unbear- 
able with the heat. 
* . cad 

Looking up, the Shoestring Man gazed 
long and intently at that tottering three- 
story, frame building. Then he plunged 
boldly through the dark doorway and found 
his way up the narrow stairs. Reaching 
the top, he knocked at a battered, time- 
scarred old door. “Su Amico,” he an- 
swered to a “Qui e?”’ It was opened by a 
little, pale girl of eleven years, and the 
Shoestring Man, for the first time, walked 
into the home of the woman who had so 
long hated him. § 

Sitting by a low bed in an inside room, 
on which two children tossed in the de- 
lirium of measles, was the Lollypop 
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Woman. Going slowly over to her, he 
timidly laid his rough hand on her bowed 
head; then the tension gave way, and the 
mother sobbed in bitter agony. 

The next morning the Shoestring Man 
was at his usual post, but at his feet stood 
the well-known lollypop basket of his 
enemy. To an inquiry, he answered, 
“De leetla chils is vera sicka, an she mussa 
hav da mon to buya da medicina.” There 
was some turning up of the whites of eyes, 
whispering and low laughing, but he gazed 
stolidly into space and called out the vir- 
tues of his wares. 

After three weeks had passed and the 
Board of Health had visited the little home 
in the back courtyard, taken down the 
white sign from the door, and smoked out 
the rooms, the Lollypop Woman returned 
to her old stand. 

As the winter days flew by, it was no- 
ticed that the worn black shawl around the 
Lollypop Woman’s head had been re- 
placed by a plaid one of bright color, and 
a few, little straggling curls of grayish 
black hair were visible. A pair of sus- 
piciously pink cheeks next made their 
appearance, and her eyes, which had ever 
before been so alert for business, now took 
a lively interest in the quality of shoe- 
strings. Was the hope eternal again 
springing un in those withered old hearts? 

The time passed quickly, and one raw, 
spring day, in the basement of the little 
church in the neighborhood, standing 
before the altar, their faces alight with 
happiness, were the Lollypop Woman and 
the Shoestring Man. 


SEAWEED 
By ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 


LEANINGS of infinite depths, of undreamed ways, 
Flung at high tide upon the passive sands 

Companion to grim wrecks of stormier days, 

To pearls of price, to far-off coral strands. 

Thou art, oh soul serene, the smiling shore 

And I the restless, ever-giving sea 

Who count the offerings of my spirit’s store 

Worthy or worthless, as they’re held by thee. 
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have touched but slightly on the 

modes of travel through this inter- 
esting land. In this article I desire to 
make a resume of my journey from New 
York south by way of the Panama Canal, 
along the coast of South America to Val- 
paraiso, across the Andes by railway to 
Buenos Aires, and thence by steamer to 
Santos, Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Trinidad, and 
so home by the West Indies. There is 
another way to reach South America, 
just by reversing my trip. One takes a 
steamer of the Lamport & Holt line through 
the West Indies to Barbadoes and Trini- 
dad; thence to Bahia, Rio Janiero, Santos 
and Buenos Aires. From. Buenos Aires 
one travels across the Andes to Santiago 
and Valparaiso by train. _From Valpa- 
raiso the journey can be made back home, 
calling at Antofogasta, Mollendo, Lima, 
Payta, Guayaquil and on to Panama, 
and so back by Jamaica. 

I took a steamer of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company from New York 
to Panama. It was the good ship Trent. 
My first surprise on this delightful journey 
was to find a modern. and commodious 
steamer with all appliances for comfort- 
able tropic travel. The captain and the 
Officers were typical Englishmen, who of 
all men in the world understand the best 
how to run a ship. I knew that whether 
the food was good or bad, whether the 
accommodations were agreeable or the 
reverse, I was pretty certain to reach my 
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destination in safety. But I not only 
reached Panama in safety, but had a 
splendid stateroom and first-class table 
fare. 

The people that one meets in travel 
really constitute one-half the pleasure of 
the journey. Let me give you an example. 
The first man that I talked to on the deck 
of the Trent was a kindly Irish-American 
gentleman, who had for a long time been 
a civil engineer in Colombia and was re- 
turning to Buenaventura. He gave me 
a description of his life among the Colom- 
bians which was very fascinating. He 
said he liked the people and they were 
his friends. He also informed me of the 
emerald mines in Colombia, which, he 
averred, were the principal revenue of 
that country. It seems that no private 
individual is allowed to own an emerald 
mine in Colombia. Nearly all the best 
emeralds of the world come from this 
republic. They are building roads and 
railways fast, and there are great level 
pampas in the center of the country about 
three thousand feet above sea level. The 
capital city of Bogota is eight thousand 
feet above the sea. The citizens of Bogota 
are among the most cultured Spanish 
people of South America. The greatest 
pride of family is kept intact. The lan- 
guage is as fluent Spanish as that in old 
Seville. The interior of Colombia is quite 
elevated and healthful, and is delightfully 
fascinating. 

One charming custom of the Colombians, 
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of which he told me, is that the physicians 
never send a bill and never sue a patient. 
It is part of the chivalry and etiquette 
of the fine old Castilian race. There has 
been little immigration to the center of 
the country, and hence the blood is largely 
Spanish. 

Medillin is a city of forty-five thousand 
inhabitants near Bogota, and its popu- 
lation is largely of the Jewish race. Their 
story is extremely quaint. It seems that 


PANAMA WOMAN WITH NATIONAL HEAD 
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Philip II of Spain, during his turbulent 
and gloomy reign at one time banished 
twenty thousand Jews to Colombia. 
Probably he thought this was as bad a 
place as he could send them to. He did, 
however, grant liberty and protection 
to such of them as would renounce their 
faith and become Christians. About 
fifteen thousand did, indeed, renounce 
their faith, but five thousand remained 
true to the tenets of the Hebrew race. 
The descendants of these five thousand 
are now the shrewdest, cleanest and most 
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honest of all the people of the land, and 
indeed all the descendants of the Jews in 
Colombia have done remarkably well. 

The Taquandama Falls are thirty miles 
from Bogota. They are four hundred 
feet in height and have a volume of water 
equal to 80,000 horse-power. So that the 
prospect for manufacturers in Colombia 
is very good today. All this I learned 
while strolling on the deck. 

The next man that I met on the steamer 
was a young Switzer representing a great 
New York firm and going to Valparaiso. 
This young man spoke four languages with 
fluency. He told me that the paradise 
for the young men of Switzerland is Paris. 
Wherever the banks and business houses 
of France want a young man who can 
speak German, they try to get a Switzer. 
This is because the Swiss fed a great 
French army of eighty thousand men for 
several months in 1870 and 1871, and the 
Swiss government at first refused to accept 
any payment from the French. This 
young man, therefore, was well drilled in 
the business methods of Paris. Accordingly 
when he came to America, it was not diffi- 
cult for him to gain employment with a 


great American house that has a foreign 
business and needs men of honesty and 
good linguistic talents. 


. 


ONSIGNED to the care of this Swiss 

gentleman was a Bolivian boy, from a 
school in Philadelphia, going to his home 
in Cochabamba, Bolivia. The boy spoke 
English very well, and I got a great deal of 
his boyish patriotism on the voyage. His 
mother, he said, was a Bolivian of Spanish 
descent, and his father a German banker 
in Cochabamba. There are many tin 
and silver mines around his home, and 
much American capital invested in them. 
He liked America very well, but preferred 
the highlands of his native land. He 
wanted to be a soldier like his German 
forefathers. He desired above all things 
to fight and conquer Chile. He asserted 
that the Chileans are rotos, broken men, 
desperadoes from the dregs of Spain. 
Then he described in glowing speech the 
desperate battle at the Moro of Arica, 
in the fearful war with Chile, 1879-81. 
The Chileans desolated Peru, but could 
not conquer the unquenchable spirit of 
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the mountaineers of Bolivia. The prov- 
inces of Arica-Tacna that Chile took were 
to this lad of twelve what Alsace and 
Lorraine are to the citizens of France. 
I found afterwards that the boy’s spirit 
is the incarnate soul of Bolivia and Peru 
today. It used to be in Roman days, 
“Woe to the vanquished”; today it is 
“Woe to the conqueror.” 

This very thought appealed to me 
walking upon the deck as we came in sight 
of the smoking ruins of an American sugar 
refinery, when the steamer came to anchor 
in the little harbor of Antilla, in Cuba. 
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There was on the ship an American 
missionary from the island of Jamaica. 
I learned from him that there are about 
760,000 people on the island, of whom 
about 10,000 are white and the rest are 
negroes. The English government of the 
island is excellent. Schools, courts and 
justiciary are all eminently fair. People 
are happy. In the tropics folk do not 
have the needs that develop in a colder 
zone. Our own colonizing in Porto Rico, 
Panama and the Phillipines has never 
been excelled. 

Sometimes I think that we are too apt 
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I thought of Germany with its back- 
breaking taxes; of England ever trembling 
over the Indian question; of all the great 
chancelleries of Europe fearing lest some 
ghost of bygone wrongs should rise to 
haunt them in the Balkans or elsewhere. 
Even here in Cuba, where the United 
States seems to have been fair and just, 
it is not smooth sailing for the conqueror. 
In our defeat of Spain we paid a bigger 
toll of lives and money in the end than 
did the vanquished, and incurred ill-will 
where we should only have had gratitude. 
The refinery was @urned because it be- 
longed to Americans. 


to decry “tropical indolence’” and grow 
self-righteous over “northern industry,” 
when it is by no means certain that ours 
is an enforced virtue. Year by year, 
northern men are seeking homes in the 
sub-tropical countries, where it doesn’t 
cost two-thirds of a man’s earnings for 
rent, fuel and clothes. There is no such 
hard, grinding, slaying poverty in warm 
countries as exists in our northern lands, 
where life is a constant struggle for ex- 
istence, and business is often war-to-the- 
knife. 

You say to me, Why talk of these things 
which have nothing to do with your South 





American trip? But I reply, Why take 
this voyage at all? The soil of all countries 
isthe same, and I can learn nothing from 
Panama or South America unless my eyes 
and mind are open. 


N the steamer from New York to 

Panama we have games and walks and 
shuffle-board upon the decks. We are 
sailing through the lucent latitudes and 
beneath the constellation of the Southern 
Cross. The colors of the sea and sky are 
beatific. It is all jasper and sapphire, 
reds and greens, and a lovely cornelian 
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a steamer either of the Cia. Sud-Americana 
de Vapores or the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company (Chilean Line) to any of 
the principal ports on the west coast from 
Panama south. So harmonious are the 
operations of these two steamship com- 
panies that one may go on the Chilean 
line to a South American port, stop over, 
and the next week proceed on his journey 
on the same ticket by the other com- 
pany’s steamer. And this process can be 
reversed, returning to the first company, 
to suit the convenience of the passenger. 
The principal ports of call are Guayaquil 
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in the zenith. In the late afternoons 
jacinthine hues and streaks of clear beryl 
are in the sky, and the sun in the west is 
enlarged by refraction and hangs in fiery 
magnificence amid pavilions of splendor. 
In seven days we are at Colon, the entrance 
to the Panama Canal. We cross in three 
hours to the city of Panama. The Panama 
Zone has been so often described that I 
will not dwell upon it here. Visitors will 
stay a day or a week, and every moment 
of their time will be filled with charming 
rambles, magnificent sights and meetings 
with interesting people. 

We leave Balboa for the South American 
trip and our through ticket takes us by 


in Ecuador, Callao and Mollendo in Peru, 
Antofogasta and Valparaiso in Chile. 
From New York to Callao the time is 
sixteen days; to Mollendo, eighteen; 
to Antofogasta, twenty; and to Valpa- 
raiso, twenty-three. The distance from 
New York to Valparaiso is forty-six hun- 
dred miles by this route. The fare is two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. Ac- 
commodations are about the same as those 
upon the average Atlantic lines. The 


The future traveler” to South America 
will always remember the remarkable 
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view that the Pacific entrance to the Canal 
presents to passengers on the departing 
steamer. The American government is 
fortifying the islands near the mouth of 
the Canal. Their great machines have 
worn the very top off one of the islands 
to make emplacements for the sixteen- 
inch cannon that are to protect the Canal. 
Behind Balboa on the mainland rises 
the rocky height of Ancon Hill, which 
looks like a miniature Gibraltar and is 
being fortified, As one stands on the deck 
of the ship, the view is very majestic. 
To the left is Taboga Island and beyond 
it the Cordilleras of the mainland. To 
the right, between the islands several 
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miles away, glearn the white buildings of 
the city of Panama. In front lies the canal, 
the most stupendous work of man, and in 
the foreground gleams a sapphire sea. 
It is interesting to reflect that on one side 
of the Atlantic the English at Gibraltar 
guard the pathway to India and the 
Orient; while at the western side of the 
Atlantic the Americans hold the other 
pathway to India and the far East. So 
that the Orient now is guarded on all sides 
by men who speak the tongue of Shakes- 
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peare. It is no reflection on the aggressive 
and aspiring Teutonic race that our old 
friend Wilhelm II is not mentioned here. 
The German nation came too late upon 
the scene. Moreover, no man or king of 
men can say today: “I will take the land 
and you may have the water.” Because 
all the waters of the world belong to all 
the people of the world, and only on their 
good behavior can Englishmen or Germans 
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or Americans hold any real power today. 

I sailed on the steamer Aysen of the 
Chilean line. The Chileans are the ablest 
maritime people of South America. Still 
they do homage to the superior British 
seamanship by making all their captains 
Englishmen. The subordinate officers are 
Chileans. The cuisine, of course, is Span- 
ish-American and the meals correspond 
to those of Spain. Coffee at 7 a.m.; break- 
fast at 10 A.m.; luncheon at 2 P.M.; supper 
at 6 p.m.; and tea at9p.m. The stewards 
are Chileans, brisk, clever fellows, remind- 
ing one of the Japanese. 

It was cloudy and cool until we came 
in front of Guayaquil, the principal harbor 
of Ecuador. We were not able to enter 
Ecuador on account of the quarantine 
against yellow fever, which seems to be 
perennial at Guayaquil. And yet this 
harbor is beautifully situated and health- 
fully located. It could be easily drained 
and cleaned. Indeed the Ecuadorian 
government a short time ago sent for a 
brilliant young American engineer to sani- 
tate the city. He gave them good advice, 
which, if they had followed, would have 
made this port as healthful as any in 
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HARBOR OF BRIDGETOWN 


South America. But the Ecuadorians got 
some ridiculous notion that the American 
was suggesting to them expensive and 
useless improvements. So they put him 
out. There is this to say for Ecuador, 
however, that the American railway from 
Guayaquil to Quito through its officials 
became overbearing. They went so far 
as to induce the government at Washing- 
ton to send a commissioner to settle a 
dispute they had with the government 
of Ecuador. This commissioner was 
wisely recalled by President Wilson. 
The sky was soft and blue with white 
clouds on the horizon all the rest of the 
way. to Payta, five days from Panama. 
Landing here on the classic soil of Peru, 
I felt the stimulus not only of great 
associations, but of the bracing, clear and 
sunny air. Around Payta there are oil 
wells said to be very rich. A stream comes 
into the ocean from the melting snow and 
makes the long valley of Piura green. 
There is a railway to the town of Piura 
fifty-five miles away. The valley produces 
cotton of an extremely fine variety. At 
Piura are manufactured many of the best 
Panama hats in the world. Of course 
Ecuador leads even Peru in the Panama 
hat industry. But no hats were ever 
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made at Panama itself; the Ecuadorian 
hats were sold in Panama and travelers 
did not know where they came from, so 
they called. them Panama hats. 


T= day after we left Payta we came to 
anchor in the harbor of Eten. There is 
a long pier at this place and we looked 
upon a sandy, bare and sterile shoreline. 
But I learned from travelers coming on 
the steamer that in a valley some miles 
back from the sea there is a rich sugar 
country watered by a small stream from 
the Andes. In the distance I noticed the 
smokestacks of the sugar refineries. Boats 
come out with bronzed Peruvian sailors. 
The water is sky-blue. The horizon is 
hazy and poetical. White waves break 
on the black rocks along the hilly shore. 
We touched the next day at Pascasmayo, 
a white village on the gray, sandy beach. 
In the afternoon of that same day we 
stopped at Salaverry, the port of Trujillo, 
an old city founded by Pizarro. All this 
time the air is cool, the sky is clear, the 
sea is calm. The mellow air of the tropics 
cooled by the Humboldt current of the 
Pacific is far more delightful than that 
of the central Atlantic in the finest weather. 
And these Spanish cities that were flour- 
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ishing a century before the Pilgrims came 
to Plymouth Rock are as picturesque 
and as historic as many of the strange 
marts of Asia and northern Africa. 

In the valley back of Trujillo there are 
splendid fields covered with rice, sugar 
and cotton. An Italian gentleman who 
came on board at Salaverry was pointed 
out to me as a millionaire who had come 
from Italy a poor boy and made his mil- 
lions from the rice of the Trujillo valley. 
Here also I met Senor Larco Herrera, a 
graduate of Cornell University, a brilliant 
literary man of Peru and a big farmer. 
The circuit of his farm lands is sixty miles. 
I have told the readers of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZiNE already a good deal about 
Senor Herrera. Let me say again that 
he was about the best type of the perfect 
gentleman that I have ever met. He 
was a true hidalgo, hospitable, kindly, 
brilliant and broad-minded, and a great 
friend of the United States. One inter- 
esting remark that Senor Herrera made 
to me was that in the United States he 
had to learn: two languages, the language 
of books and the clever language that 
the people use in conversation. 


Potatoes grow abundantly on the high 
lands of this region and upon those lofty 
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plateaus that lie around Lake Titicaca. 
Indeed this is the home of the potato. 
Like the Panama hat, the potato has been 
assigned to the -wrong covntry. We 
usually speak of Irish potatoes as though 
Ireland were the home of this excellent 
tuber. But no, Peru is the real habitat 
of the potato, and the Incas cultivated 
it here for centuries where the Spanish 
found it. We sometimes associate choco- 
late with France, although the real home 
of the cocoa-tree is Ecuador. 

On the Aysen there was‘a very cosmo- 
politan company of travelers. I met an 
American who had spent fifteen years in 
Mexico, and he believed it was the paradise 
of the world and that nothing would ever 
settle its perturbed condition but Ameri- 
can intervention. There were Italians and 
Spaniards with us, men of power and of 
intelligence. We had young American 
engineers going from the Boston School 
of Technology to the copper mines of Chile. 
We had Englishmen going to the Argen- 
tine. There was a German boy twenty- 
one years old who had been selling goods 
in South America for three years and rep- 
resented one of the biggest firms in the 
fatherland. The Germans are everywhere 
in South America and everywhere success- 
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ful. They study the languages of the 
people, the habits and the needs of various 
parts of the country. They have no fri- 
volity; they are earnest, studious, power- 


ful men. No drink, no gambling, no cards- 


for them. Business first and last. No 
wonder they succeed. 

After a fascinating week of travel down 
the coast from Panama, the Aysen sailed 
into the harbor of Callao, the leading port 
of Peru. 

Callao was the center of Spain’s colonial 
trade on the Pacific and thus roused the 
cupidity of many freebooters who infested 
the oceans in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Various attacks were 
attempted on the little port by piratical 
fleets, though never with any notable 
success, and so Callao came to be well 
fortified, and more recently to be the 
chief rendezvous of the tiny Peruvian 
navy. Only in the dreadful war with 
Chile between 1879 and 1881 was the town 
laid waste. But it rose again, and today 
is a prosperous port with a population of 
some forty thousand. The deep blue of 


the Pacific is intensified within the harbor 
and the busy life of the port is reflected 
in the smooth waters. A very large ship- 


ping service acts through Callao, several 
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great steamship lines, freight transporta- 
tion and many schooners. But the present 
two thousand tons a day of freight handled 
by the Callao Dock Company will, no 
doubt, be doubled and trebled here as soon 
as the vast improvements now in progress 
shall have been completed. Then the 
Panama Canal will be open, and new and 
old American line vessels as well as every 
important foreign line, will have business 
beside the Muelle Darsena or some of the 
other great docks along the new mole 
which is now projected between the 
island of San Lorenzo and La Punta. 

Peru seems to believe that Callao is 
destined to be a more important port, a 
few years hence, than even Valpafaiso, 
the-Chilean rival of San Francisco. Prob- 
ably then also our New England merchant 
vessels will return loaded full of raw mate- 
rials for factories in our eastern states, 
instead of merely sailing in ballast after 
delivering their cargoes of lumber as they 
do today. 


Ts South American trip would not be 
complete unless the traveler visited 
Lima, the artistic capital of Peru, and 
made the journey across the high Andes 
on the Peruvian Central Railway. This 


RIO JANEIRO’S BEAUTIFUL WATERFRONT 
Twenty-five million dollars spent by Mayor Pereira Passos, who finished the great work of beautifying Rio 
Janeiro. Passos died this summer. Note the mosaic in the sidewalks 
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DOCKS OF SANTOS, BRAZIL 
More coffee is shipped from here than from any other harbor of the world 


journey was described in the article on 
railways in the last issue of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZEyB. ¢ 

After a week at Lima I took the English 


steamer Orissa of the Pacific Company to 


Mollendo. The harbor of Mollendo is per- 
hapsthestormiest one on the western coast 
of Sotith Ariérica. The waves wash over 
great rocks4®rty feet in height and even in 
the calmest day the landing is noteasy. For 
when one enters the harbor in a launch from 
the ship, one is surrounded on every side by 
white breakers. It was the nearest ap- 
proach to the idea of shipwreck that I 
have ever had; but it was very exciting. 
Even when you come right at the wharf, 
you are lifted in a basket by acrane. The 
city of Mollendo is the terminus of the 
southern railways of Peru. It is a scat- 
tered town with banks and warehouses 
like many others in South America. 

On the two days’ voyage to Mollendo 
1 met three very interesting and very 
distinct types of the American young man 
as he is abroad today. Not one of them 
was rude or crude or raw, but every one 
a diamond gem polished on every facet. 
The first was an American journalist from 


the Boston American. And “coming down 
to cases,” as he used to say, he was, indeed, 
a very clever case himself. He was a red- 
headed American of Scotch descent, thor- 
oughly Scotch and thoroughly American 
as well. What one could learn from a man 
like this in two days would about equal 
what a clever student would acquire in 
three months at a university. 

The second was an American diplomat 
from our legation at Santiago de Chile. 
This gentleman belied the idea that our 
diplomats are merely the product of 
political graft. He had been in some 
important legations, and as I afterwards 
learned, had handled some difficult situa- 
tions in American diplomacy and always 
to the honor of our government. He was 
a library of recondite information and 
had the manners of a Chesterfield. 

The third was just an American drum- 
mer. But he was a gifted college man, 
with three or four languages at his fingers’ 
ends. He had been seven years in South 
America. He knew the people well and 
sold them goods and understood just 
how to handle the sensitive Latin-Ameri- 
can. He was an interesting budget of 
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facts and theories and statistics about 
Bolivia and Peru, about Ecuador and 
Colombia. He had traveled weeks on 
horseback through the forests of the 
Amazon. He had shivered for months 
in the cold towns of the high Andes. 
He had no complaints about anything. 
In spite of all the hardships and rough 
travel he had endured, he was still an 
exquisite gentleman in his dress and man- 
ners. Just selling American goods! 

The American tourist of the future will 
take the train from Mollendo to Arequipa. 
And if he has sound lungs and heart, he 
will certainly ascend on the great railroads 
of Peru to Cuzco, return by the valleys 
to Lake Titicaca, cross the lake and 
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of the juice from them, I found it a most 
delightful stimulant to the stomach. For 
a long time I had been suffering from an 
ulcer of the stomach which was very 
painful. The coca-leaves reduced the pain 
at once and left no ill effect. I continued 
this for a month, and it did more for the 
cure of the ulcer of the-stomach than any 
medicine that I had taken in Europe or 
America for this trouble. I mention this 
particularly. The doctors of Bolivia and 
Peru last summer were in a hot dispute 
about the evil effects that chewing coca- 
leaves had had upon the natives. One- 
half of the medical fraternity avowed 
that the habit was not injurious, while 
the other half maintained that the coca- 
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ISLAND OF TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES 


journey to La Paz in Bolivia; then come 
back two hundred and fifty miles to the 
shore by the new railway to Arica. 

On my journey through those cold up- 
lands I came upon the natives chewing 
coca leaves. The habit is almost universal 
in the valleys of the high Andes. Seeing 
the people look so happy with coca-leaves 
in their mouths, I tried to chew some 
leaves myself. I found them tasteless, 
just like hay. But when I swallowed some 


leaves had such a bad effect upon the na 
tives that it held them back from civilizing 
influences. What shall a layman do when 
doctors disagree? 

At Arica we take the steamer again to 
Antofagasta in Chile. This is a busy, 
interesting port, but not attractive. It 
is crushed between the dreary, dusty hills 
and the rocky shore. It is a big depot of 
banks and offices and shipping houses 
for the nitrate fields which lie behind it. 
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Big wagons drive down the streets with: 


three horses abreast. The wharves and 
streets are crowded, everything points to 
business and prosperity. Here I met 
the manager of a tin mine in Potosi in 
Bolivia. We had a long talk on the poems 
of Homer! For even in this town of 
merely sordid markets, you meet traveled 
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hundred miles to Buenos Aires. Sixty 
miles inland from Valparaiso lies the fine 
city of Santiago in an almost perfect 
climate. The traveler will delight in the 
drives and parks and greenery of this 
South American capital. 

And then we cross the Andes, a whole 
day’s journey amid magnificence and 
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ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, PALERMO, BUENOS AYRES 


men, learned men whose hands have held 
the water of the world’s knowledge. 

The vessel also calls at Coquimbo, a 
romantic harbor on the Chilean coast. 
And next we come in sight of Valparaiso 
and the great blue hills of Central Chile. 
A harbor filled with ships, a city lying 
along the shore in a semicircle; above this 
semicircle are the hills, the homes of the 
better class. Trees are everywhere and 
vegetation, for we are in the south tem- 
perate zone. In fact, the Spaniards called 
it Valparaiso—the valley of paradise. The 
suburbs and surroundings of Valparaiso 
would interest the most sated traveler. 
The electric street car lines are as fine 
as those in North America. The conduct- 
ors are the finest in the world, for they are 
women. 

Then there is an exhilaration in starting 
on the great transcontinental line, twelve 


splendor. The Andes have been described 
as cold and forbidding. I found them, 
on the other hand, full of a mystic charm. 
Near or far, in valleys or on stupendous 
heights, the view is ever varied and in- 
spiring. Near the summit of our journey 
we pass the great statue of the Christ of 
the Andes, a solemn figure in eternal soli- 
tudes. At night we are in Mendoza in 
the Argentine. Next day we spend a 
vacation among the vineyards of this 
Andean land. We were reminded of the 
green plains and white summits seen in 
northern Italy. 

The English railway from Mendoza 
to Buenos Aires runs through a country 
like Kansas or Nebraska. The accommo- 
dations are extremely good, with boudoir 
and dining cars. And then we come to 
Buenos Aires, greatest of all South Ameri- 
can cities, a new, fresh, Latin world in 
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itself. A month would be too little in 
Buenos Aires, with its operas and theaters, 
its gorgeous clubs and comfortable hotels, 
expensive though they be. The climate 
here is very good, the people generous, the 
city spacious. Works of art in parks and 
palaces. New sensations, new sights. 
They call it Paris, but it is unlike anything 
in Europe. To know it one must go there 
oneself. 

When one leaves Buenos Aires for New 
York, one may go to Europe and so home, 
or take a steamer of the Lamport and 
Holt line. I found the steamship Vasari 
very comfortable, bearing homeward to 
New York a commission of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Boston. One could write 
a volume on what one learns from men 
like these during a voyage of twenty-five 
days. 

We stopped at Santos in Brazil for two 
days and visited Sao Paulo, an interior 
city, the center of the coffee industry of 
the world. From Sao Paulo to Rio Janeiro 
one may go by train, or return to the 
steamer at Santos and go that way. I 
should have said that the vessel touches 
also at Montevideo, the interesting capital 
of Uruguay. 


Rio Janeiro is the gem of all the trip. 
From six days to six weeks should be 
spent in this great capital of the Portu- 


guese republic. Clean and wholesome, 
lying in the tropics, sunk in summer green, 
surrounded by hills and turquoise waters, 
Rio Janeiro is unexcelled. 

From Rio we sailed to Bahia, where I 
met the governor of the state and his 
brilliant aide-de-camp, Colonel Francia. 
Bahia is one of the powerful states of the 
republic of Brazil. It has cocoa, coffee, 
rubber, diamonds. Expensive and com- 
modious docks are making it a truly 
important harbor for the ships from all 
the nations of the world. The Brazilians 
are a kindly folk. They like Americans 
and believe in a friendly, fraternal relation- 
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ship with the United States. Americans 
will always feel at home in this, the largest 
republic of the western hemisphere. 


A’ no place on this voyage is the climate 
disagreeable. It is a springtime on the 
western coast and symmer on the eastern 
coast. We cross the equator twice and 
are not troubled by the heat—or cold. 
One ought to take a local steamer and 
visit the Brazilian cities of Para and 
Pernambuco, or perhaps ascend the Ama- 
zon a thousand miles to Manaos. Vessels 
sail from all these harbors to Europe and the 
United States. We continued on the Vasari 
to Trinidad, the island of the lake of pitch. 
There was nothing pitchy about it to me. 
Port of Spain in Trinidad is an ideal tropical 
city. Well governed by the English, it has 
a perfect climate and a happy people. 

Then on we sailed to Barbadoes, another 
English island where people are not only 
happy, but jolly. Everybody laughs and 
sings in Barbadoes. Sunshine is in the 
blood, and the tang of salt air in the spirit. 
This is the land of lotus and of dreams. 
One associates Barbadoes with molasses. 
I can only associate it with a merry, 
happy crowd. The negro here has come 
unto his own. It is a land where Nature 
gives much and expects little. The bread- 
fruit tree, the cocoanut, the lemon and the 
lime, the mango and banana, all cluster 
here in fecund plenty. The children have 
no cares. Just to rolic is life. Their 
childish treble is like rich port wine. 

A few days from Barbadoes brings us in 
front of the Brooklyn Bridge, the Wool- 
worth Building, the great stone quarries of 
the Titans of Manhattan. And thus our 
voyage ends. 


‘Note-—The steamboat and railroad fares on this 
from New York back to New York cost $625. 





Ann Randolph 


HE tents of Shechem—the Wells of 


Dothan— Jacob’s Tent—In the 

House of Potiphar— Potiphar’s 
Garden—Zuleika’s Room—In the House 
of Potiphar—In the Prison—In Pharaoh’s 
Palace—Jacob’s Tent—The Entrance of 
Joseph’s House—The Pyramid—In Jo- 
seph’s House. 

So the program, like a guide book, out- 
lines the road we are to travel, far from the 
beaten track of the modern tourist, far 
and away back through the mist of cen- 
turies. In each scene we shall see Joseph, 
the hero of childish recollections, as he 


lives out the career recorded in the Old 
Testament. We shall see him first as the 
boy tending his father’s flocks and envied 
by his brothers, we shall see him stripped 
of his coat of many colors and sold as a 
slave, brought into Egypt, tempted by 
the lady Zuleika, thrown into prison, 
brought before Pharaoh; we shall see him 
at last exalted, and reunited with his father 
and brothers. We shall see now the 
dungeon in which Joseph is confined, again 
the majesty of Pharaoh’s court; here the 
splendor of Zuleika’s room with its pagan 
gods, there the weird darkness of the 
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Pyramid at night. The contrasts are awe- 
inspiring. Amid these scenes more than 
two hundred people move about; sixty 
of them have speaking parts. Joseph, 
Pharaoh and Jacob, and the lady Zuleika, 
are represented by three of America’s best 
actors—Mr. Brandon Tynan, Mr. James 
O’Neill (Mr. O’Neill plays both Jacob 
and Pharaoh) and Miss Pauline Fredericks. 

In fact, no detail has been spared in 
unfolding the story of Joseph on the mod- 
ern stage. Mr. Louis N. Parker, the play- 
wright who wove the ancient chapters 
of Genesis into a play, calls “Joseph and 
His Brethren” a pageant drama, and as 
such it may be treated. The wonderful 
scenic effects make it a pageant; the play 
itself contains the elements of real drama. 
To sit in the audience and witness the 
progress of “Joseph and His Brethren” 
is like being transported to another world. 
The story of these scenes and characters 
most of us have’ known from childhood, 
when Joseph and his brothers formed the 
theme of many a bedtime discussion. 
The words of Joseph—‘He raiseth the 
poor from the dust; from the depths he 
lifteth up the needy. O Lord of Hosts, 
happy is the man who trusteth in Thee!’”’— 
how often have these words been taught by 
mothers, and how effective are they now, 
at the conclusion of the great “Joseph” 
drama. Yes, “Joseph and His Brethren” 
reaches the heart. 


T is wonderful to sit in an audience and 

watch the great spectacle as it passes, 
but more wonderful still, having witnessed 
the production “from the front,” is the 
sight behind the scenes or “in back,” 
where a veritable little city moves about 
and is moved by lightning-like shifting 
of scenes, resetting of the stage and com- 
plete variations of the lighting effects. 
The technical effects accomplished, the 
human equation demands attention. At 
one moment, a hundred soldiers of 
Pharaoh’s court must march upon the 
stage; again the mob in Potiphar’s house 
must arrive’ at the psychological moment. 
A harp must be played at this exact 
second; the moon must rise at that second; 
camels, dogs and asses must walk across 
the stage at a certain instant; while in 
the wings a hundred of Potiphar’s guards 
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may be waiting for their cue. Thus the 
human and the technical work together 
and in unison; both must do a certain 
thing at a given moment. It is the last 
word in stage production—wizardry is its 
proper term. 

The most interesting part of it all is to 
know that this wizardry becomes concrete 
and personal in the form of a man—a 
veritable wizard in the wings. He is not 
heavy of stature nor mysterious of mien, 
this wizard—he is as simple and as natural 
as men of real genius are apt to be. Step 
by step, he reveals the secrets of the won- 
derful effects worked out by him, making 
the technical mystery vanish; but the 
mystery of his genius remains unfathoma- 
ble. If one were to call Mr. Charles Brokete 
a marvel of the modern stage, the question 
would immediately arise: “Who is Mr. 
Charles Brokete?” His name is quite 
unknown except in professional circles. 
On the program he appears inconspicuously 
as stage manager. Yet upon him rests the 
entire production of the greatest pageant- 
drama ever staged. As Mr. Fred Wright 
put it—for the situation especially ap- 
pealed to him as a theatrical manager:— 
“The man who makes the whole play 
possible is never even seen by the audi- 
ence.” And Mr. Brokete seems content 
to remain in the wings. Everywhere in 
the back-stage you will find him; here, 
giving a word of direction to an electrician, 
there, hastening the work of setting a scene. 
He has to watch the actors, also—to see 
that lines are given with equal force at all 
performances; his especial care is the 
large body of “extras” who form the 
guard of Potiphar, the nobles at Pharaoh’s 
court and the warriors under Joseph. 
These people are secured in every city 
where the play is pit on; to train them 
requires infinite care and patience, and 
constant watching. 

It would be impossible to recount the 
myriad of details every one of which comes 
under Mr. Brokete’s direction. Behind 
the scenes he is the monarch absolute of 
“Joseph and His Brethren.” He is also 
the monarch ideal—the man who realizes 
his position and takes it seriously, only 
because it is his work and because he must 
do it. He is the man who knows that he 
has mastered his art, but who remains 
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modest and thoroughly human, and above 
all, deeply interested in other kinds of 
work. He knows more about the drama 
than scores of our actors whose views and 
interviews are published in the papers and 
magazines. He knows books and he knows 
men—and one wonders how the law of com- 
pensation can apply in considering the 
genius and the many-sidedness of this man. 

First, to watch him work and afterwards 
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to meet him would make one stand a bit in 
awe of Mr. Brokete; to meet him without 
knowing of his work might lead to an 
unimportant discussion on any subject, 
for Mr. Brokete seldom takes the lead in 
conversation. To meet him as he works 
is a far greater privilege. Not to para- 
phrase the words of Joseph, happy is the 
interviewer who meets Mr. Charles Bro- 
kete, the wizard of the wings. 


THE AVERAGE MAN 


By STUART F. REED 


MAN'S fate is wrought in the loom of years, 
To a pattern traced by an unseen hand; 

The shuttle flies and the weaver sighs 

For the work is slow though tragic and grand. 
Some shuttles are filled with gold and silk, 

For the few great souls who march in the van; 
But most are filled with a coarser thread, 

The warp and woof of the average man. 


And not till the loom is forever still, 
And the busy shuttles no longer fly, 
Shall God his hidden design reveal, 
And show us all the reason why 
The av’rage man cannot be spared 
From the wonderful world that He has planned, 
Any more than the king or genius grand 
Whose web was woven with golden strand. 


For isn’t it always, in want and woe, 
When fate has left us nor hope nor plan; 
That we lean on the courage, strength and aid 
Of the plain, old-fashioned average man. 
Wearing the grime of shop or of mine, 
He does his life work as best he can; 
Some day God will crown him sage and king, 
The honest, true-hearted, average man. 





West 
Virginia ~ 
TheLancl Overlooked 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ETTLED between the eras of colonial 
S development and the subsiding rush 

to the Middle and Far West, West 
Virginia, long “the land overlooked,” is 
today the land of promise. The wonders 
of West Virginia have in years past fur- 
nished a background for many a thrilling 
romance, but now this young state, which 
has just celebrated its fiftieth birthday, 
is taking its place in the front rank of 
American commonwealths. 

West Virginia has more variety of cli- 
mate, latitude and longitude considered, 
than has any other state. The last census 
registered a greater proportion of American 
born people living in West Virginia than 
in any other state. It has more blue grass 
territory than Kentucky; more coal than 
Pennsylvania and Ohio combined. Every 
variety of thermal and non-thermal spring 
bubbles within its mountainous borders. 
Since the time when the Indians first 
discovered their virtues, the White Sul- 
phur Springs of West Virginia have been 
famous the world over. The trails and 
“deer licks” or salt springs and wooded 
hills and watered fields of West Virginia 
captivated the young surveyor, George 
Washington, when he made his first ex- 
ploring trip from home up the South 
branch of the Potomac when scarcely 
sixteen years of age. In early manhood 
he surveyed Romney, nestling in the great 
Appalachian orchards, and today one of 
West Virginia’s thriving and historic 
towns. Later in life Washington returned 
on a military expedition with Braddock 
through the beautiful West Virginia 
valleys to attack Fort Duquesne, where 
today Pittsburgh’s skyscrapers and lurid 


smoke curtain skirt this storied river. The 
young Virginian, despite the tragic defeat 
and death of his commander, never forgot 
the beauty and charm of the scenes he 
traversed, and his vision of the future 
is today revealed in the majestic and 
splendid growth of the youngest state of 
the east. One of the last battles of the 
Revolution was fought on West Virginia 
soil at Point Pleasant. An appropriate 
monument for the historic spot was later 
provided for by Congress through the 
efforts of former Senator Nathan B. Scott, 
and thus this impressive shaft links West 
Virginia to the tradition of the thirteen 
colonies, although the commonwealth was 
the storm child of the Civil War. 

But a movement for the creation of a 
new state from the Old Dominion began 
long before the fratricidal struggle. In 
early days the western part of the state 
was isolated frontier territory, and the 
sturdy pioneers had very little voice in 
the state affairs which the tide water 
counties controlled. The rift in the historic 
old colony was perceptible soon after the 
Revolution, when the sturdy farmers of 
northwestern Virginia were allowed only one 
vote against the three given the planters 
on the east shore of Virginia, and this 
after a bloody fight against taxation with- 
out representation. When the cleavage 
occurred, a clause in the Constitution 
provided that the new state should pay 
a reasonable proportion of state in- 
debtedness according to the benefits ac- 
cruing to the new state. This question 
was carried to the Supreme Court, who 
suggested that West Virginia should 
liquidate one-third of the state debt, al- 
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IN THE KNOBLIES, NORTHWESTERN TURNPIKE 
A beautiful region in Hampshire County, West Virginia, famous for its fruits and fishing 


though when the new commonwealth was 
launched, she did not have a public insti- 
tution within her borders. 

Within the borders of West Virginia 
have centered great dramas of national 
life. Her very mountains are bathed in 
the purple mists of romance, for it was the 
intersecting point of the great turnpike of 
trade between the west, north, south and 
east—the very axis as it were of the wheel 
of westward migration. The mountain 
ranges are the natural boundaries of West 
Virginia, and the curious shape of the state 
resembles a toad—the legs representing 
the east and west panhandles of the state, 
and the head dipping down into Kentucky, 
along the historic Big Sandy. 

When West Virginia was created, with 
its twenty thousand square miles of coal 
lands, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
(which carried most of the troops from 
West to East during the Civil War) pre- 
ferred to keep its right-of-way entirely 
within, Federal lines. This request was 
granted. For this reason the state line 


dipping into Virginia was made to include 
Harpers Ferry, where John Brown’s raid 
was made in 1859. Every mile of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad open in 1857 west 
of Baltimore was located within the borders 
of the new Union state created in 1863. 

7. * . 

Following the railroad lines which thread 
the river levels, one can only begin to real- 
ize what an immense territory lies beyond, 
in the great uplands and valleys. Think 
of a state in which Randolph County alone 
contains 2,600 square miles, twice as large 
as the entire state of Rhode Island! One 
of the old “Shoe String” Congressional 
Districts was two hundred miles long, 
almost like a map of Chile. Until 1885 
there were no north and south railroads, 
thus leaving great stretches of land com- 
pletely isolated. About this time Hon. 
Henry Gassoway Davis and the late 
Senator Stephen B. Elkins began their 
immense railroad operations, and since 
1888 more than fifty or sixty state million- 
aires have drawn princely fortunes from 
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the natural and logical development of 
West Virginia. 

In traveling over West Virginia today 
the visitor is amazed at the wealth of 
natural resources concentrated here, yet 
overlooked in nearly three centuries of 
development. The greatest body of hard 
wood and poplar lumber standing in the 
country lies within the state. There are 
more than one hundred thousand farms 
in West Virginia, an unusual number, 
considering that the total population is 
only a million and a quarter people. This 
does not look as if coal mining in West 
Virginia was the only industry. For the 
past two decades, the development of the 
State has been so great that the railroads 
in million-dollar expenditures have not 
been able to keep pace with her needs and 
deserving. The welcome extended to 
newcomers has brought in millions of new 
capital, and the investments keep on accu- 
mulating as development is made. The 
Standard Oil Company in its early years 
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was prominent in the development of the 
oil fields, furnishing pipe line transporta- 
tion, and the romance of their development 
more than repeats that of Pennsylvania. 
From the heart of West Virginia, coal 
is shipped by the acre in large barges 
down the Kanawha and Ohio rivers. 
When the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
was completed in 1872, and the Norfolk 
& Western in 1890 in the Pocohontas and 
New River fields, West Virginia coal sup- 
planted the famous Welsh coal which up 
to that time had been used almost exclu- 
sively by the United States Navy. As 
the largest producer of natural gas, the 
largest producer of white sand rock oil, 
and the largest glass producing country 
of the world, to say nothing of the pre-emi- 
nence of its gigantic clay and iron products, 
timber and agricultural resources, West 
Virginia is today a state of boundless possi- 
bilities and almost exhaustless resources. 
The records at the capitol in Charleston, 
West Virginia, since December 31, 1862, 


THE NORTHWESTERN TURNPIKE IN THE ALLEGHENIES 
In Mineral County, West Virginia, along the Baltimore & Ohio lines 
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when Abraham Lincoln signed the act 


admitting the state to the Union, chronicle 
marvels of state development unequalled 
in the history of states. An amendment 
to the constitution with reference to 
slavery expressly exempted West Virginia 
from the effect of Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, which appealed to other 
border states, so that West Virginian slaves 
were not freed until some time later. 
The adroit and farseeing statesmanship 
of Abraham Lincoln was here manifested 
in his treatment of a great question. In 
1863 the majority in Congress that gave 
Lincoln the needed support came from 
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Fifty years of amazing progress in West 
Virginia gives a new significance to her 
motto, ““Montani Semper Liberi,” meaning 
“Mountaineers always freemen.” There 
is something in the environment and in the 
rugged scenery of the state that gives its 
people the freedom-loving spirit of the 
Swiss. The semi-centennial commission 
appointed by Governor Glasscock through 
Mr. Stuart F. Reed, now Secretary of 
State, made an astounding showing of 
what this young state has accomplished in 
five decades. State pride in West Virginia 
was awakened by this event, and Mr. 
Reed designed a map that reveals at a 


IN THE WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
A scene near Camden on the Gauley, Nicholas County; a region famous for its forests, hunting and fishing 


the border states, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Delaware, Missouri and West Virginia. 
In the Reconstruction days the develop- 
ment of West Virginia was necessarily 
slow, but from Pennsylvania and Ohio 
and even far western states came the 
young man, keen, vigorous and ready to 
labor for her development. 


glance in a most startling and graphic 
way the strategic importance of West 
Virginia as compared with any other state 
of the Union. A circle with a radius of two 
hundred and fifty-five miles makes West 
Virginia the center of all the markets 
laved by the waters of the Atlantic and the 
Great Lakes to the north. Within this 
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circle is located the capital of the nation and 
twelve of the world’s great cities. 

It has often been stated that West 
Virginia is the most northern of the south- 
ern states and the most southern of the 
northern states, the most eastern of the 
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Many streams, tributaries to the Ohio, 
wash her western boundary and sweep on 
to the great industrial centers of the north, 
south and middle west. On the north, but 


a few hours distant, lieJthe Great Lakes; 
on the east it is only athundred miles 


BEAUTIFUL SECOND-GROWTH PINE 
In Webster County, West Virginia, along the Baltimore & Ohio lines 


western states and the most western of 
the eastern states. This epigrammatically 
depicts the incomparable location of the 
mountain commonwealth. 

Threading the mountain slopes and 
valleys of this state, eighty steam and 
electric railroads cover over six thousand 
miles of trackage and show an assessed 
valuation of two hundred millions of dol- 
lars—a snug budget for an infant com- 
monwealth. Four splendid inland rivers, 
the Big Sandy, Great Kanawha, Little 
Kanawha and Monongahela, all having 
modern locks and dams under Uncle 
Sam’s supervision, provide the most eco- 
nomic method of transportation of coal 
from the very shafts of the mines and the 
very heart of the state’s great natural 
resources to the markets of the world. 


to tide water. This map is thoroughly 
impressed upon the mental vision of every 
scholar in the six thousand schools of West 
Virginia. 


+ * * 


The year 1707 does not seem so very long 
ago as a date in Colonial history. It was 
then that the first white man, John Led- 
erer, located in West Virginia. The 
Morgan cabin in Berkeley County was built 
in 1727. The first governor of the state, 
A. I. Boreman, lived to see it levy the 
lowest average tax rate of the forty-eight 
states in the Union. Mere figures are 
difficult to comprehend, but when one 
realizes that the assessed wealth of West 
Virginia in 1912 was more than a billion 
dollars, with a state tax of only two and 
one-half cents on one hundred dollars 
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valuation, it looks as if many of the prob- 
lems of older commonwealths had been 
solved in distributing the burden of taxa- 
tion. More than three hundred thousand 
pupils were enrolled in the West Virginia 
schools, and with thirty-two thousand 
miles of turnpikes and country roads, the 
initiation of the great nation-wide move- 
ment for good roads has been actually 
begun in West Virginia as a statehood 
proposition. The value of farm products 
in 1910 was more than $71,000,000, ex- 
ceeding the value of coal $52,000,000 and 
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be determined by the difficulties of adjust- 
ing the relations of capital to labor in two 
small coal creeks is absurd. The real 
solidity of West Virginia is personified in 
Governor Hatfield, himself a descendant 
of sturdy mountaineers, who hails from 
the southern part of the state, and who with 
a strong grasp held in check dangerous 
labor troubles when Federal interference 
was proposed. Governor Hatfield went 
among the miners, got his evidence at 
first-hand, and showed the hunfanity and 
fairness needed, soon making employers 


SOME OF WEST VIRGINIA’S LUMBER PRODUCTS 
Amid the mountains are pyramids of lumber and lumber products, turning the forests into gold 


of lumber $15,000,000, while oil and gas 
production crowding close on $31,000,000, 
rounded out a total of nearly a quarter 
billion of products. These figures simply 
show the remarkable aggregate of prod- 
ucts obtained in West Virginia and seem 
like dealing with astronomical calculations. 

Even a few days’ tour through West 
Virginia emphasizes the fact that many 
of the popular estimates of this wonderful 
young state are erroneous. To think that 
the reputation of a commonwealth can 


and employees realize that to obey the 
law was their best policy. The expense and 
danger of further military intervention was 
avoided. As I stood talking to the gov- 
ernor in his office at Charleston, he showed 
the documentary evidence on which he 
based those firm and sweeping decisions 
which brought peace out of chaos. 

West Virginians are patriotic. It was 
West Virginian founders who took the 
native ore from their mountains and made 
the cannon balls with which Commodore 





A FAMILIAR SCENE ON THE POTOMAC, WEST VIRGINIA 
A remarkable view, which is the same upside down 


wit 


SCENIC VISTAS UNEQUALLED ON TWO CONTINENTS 
Are presented on every hand in West Virginia 
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Perry defeated the British fleet on Lake 
Erie. In that same battle Captain Elliott, 
a former Wheeling boy, commanded the 
Niagara, to which Perry transferred his 
flag when his own vessel, the Lawrence, 
was disabled by the British fire and at 
the mercy of her antagonists. Captain 
Chadwick, a Morgantown boy, commanded 
the ffagship New York when the Spanish 
fleet went down at Santiago. Bounded 
on the north by Pennsylvania, on the west 
by Ohio and by Virginia, the mother-state, 
on the east, West Virginia is a natural 
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lation heavily and steadily at the expense 
of the East. But today men find condi- 
tions that are bringing back some of 
the wayfaring ones who wandered west. 
In close proximity to markets, West 
Virginia fruit growers possess especial 
advantages over their competitors. Is it 
any wonder they are going back to find the 
very climate especially fitted for growing 
peaches and apples, and other conditions 
favorable to fruit growers such as do not 
exist in any other section of the. country? 

Here one realizes that West Virginia 
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ONE OF THE RIVER DREDGES BUILT AT HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


blend, a composite, as it were, of American 
initiative and enterprise, and the natural 
development of the state is only to be com- 
pared with the splendid and sturdy 
development of its citizenship. Think of 
traversing one county where six million 
fruit trees are in leaf and blossom! The 
South Branch orchard country is a reve- 
lation in fruit production. The cheap and 
free lands of the west enabled the railroads 
to expend a million dollars for advertising 
in the east with cheap tourist rates to 
tempt farmers to go West. Since then the 
prairies have been converted into wheat 
and corn fields, the valleys into orchards, 
and the western states have gained popu- 


is “The Land Overlooked,” for in all parts 
of the state nature has given with a 
most lavish hand. Lying east of the 
Alleghany Range, which acts as a barrier to 
storms from the west—especially the late, 
cold waves that sweep the plains and 
valleys of the Middle West in the early 
springtime—at elevations of from 900 to 
2,000 feet above sea level, one finds a 
soil adapted to all kinds of fruit, especially 
peaches and apples. No section of the 
country offers better opportunity for the 
man with small capital to invest. 

In the little town of Romney, the county 
seat of Hampshire, rich in historical 
memories; in Moorefield, the county seat 
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of Hardy; and in Petersburg, the county 
seat of Grant, there are located prosperous 
wood-working plants, and around them 
poultry raising and fruit farming have 
been developed to a greater extent than in 
almost any other section of the country. 
In Hardy County lie great iron beds, 
close to mouuntains of limestone formation, 
while a few miles westward the coal fields 
of the Alleghanies combine to make the 
production of iron easier and cheaper 
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first railroad in the New World. The 
old National Pike which ran between 
-Baltimore, Cumberland, Maryland, Un- 
iontown, Pennsylvania, and Wheeling, 
West Virginia, was the first method of 
communication between West Virginia 
and the eastern coast, freight being hauled 
by trains of the old Conestoga wagons. 
The rates for transportation then would 
make the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners nowadays stand aghast. 


MOUNTAIN TOP' THREE-YEAR-OLD PEACH ORCHARD YIELDING $250 PER ACRE 


than in any other place in the world. It 
is impossible to portray in words the 
fascination of the South Braach Valley 
as the train rushes along and reveals pros- 
perous farms, while beyond the purple 
mountain tops lie mines of inestimable 
wealth. 

The story of the railroad development 
in West Virginia has all the fascination of 
a romance of the rail. The records as 
related by Hon. Henry Gassoway Davis, 
former United States Senator and candi- 
date for Vice-president, show West Vir- 
ginia originally an impassable hill and 
mountain state, unexplored and sparsely 
settled, but with a people determined to 
join the world in railroad development. 
In early days before there were two 
Virginias, it was the western part of the 
state that joined with its neighbor Mary- 
land in assisting in the construction of the 


As far back as 1827 the legislature of 
Maryland passed an act to incorporate 
the Baltimore & Ohio Road, which was 
begun on the 4th of July, 1828, with the 
Ohio River as the objective terminal point. 
Consequently the soil of West Virginia 
was the first to feel the impress of a trans- 
continental railroad undertaking. Har- 
per’s Ferry was reached in 1834, at which 
time began the great struggle to cross the 
mountains. Not until 1836 was Wheeling 
definitely agreed upon as the western 
terminal, and not until 1852 was the road 
completed” to that point on the Ohio 
River—making good the name of the rail- 
road, Baltimore & Ohio. The lines united 
at Roseby Rock on the soil of West Vir- 
ginia, and the wedding of the Ohio River 
and the Chesapeake Bay was made’ the 
occasion of a great celebration. 

As pointed out by Senator Davis, a 
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very small percentage of the traveling 
public ever stop to consider the difference 


between the swiftness and convenience of . 


the trains of today and the stagecoach of 
not many years ago. No one would dream 
of going from San Francisco to New York 
in a prairie schooner to keep a business 
engagement—prairie schooner trips are 
now a memory of a remote past and the 
wagons are only found in Wild West shows 
and museums. 

Senator Davis also calls attention to 
the immense manufacturing possibilities 
of the state, with its cheap fuel, coal and 
gas. “New railroads will have to be built,” 
he says, and the cost of building and main- 
taining a railroad in such a mountainous 
country as West Virginia requires an 
immense capital. He insists, however, 
that capital will be forthcoming when the 
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the transportation of products, to say 
nothing of increased development. The 
importance of good roads in promoting 
better health, better schools and better 
farms, and the fact that unimproved roads 
are an important cause of the increased 
cost of living are plainly set forth in West 
Virginia. Through a system recently 
installed, giving each county a section of 
highway to build and maintain, rapid 
improvement of these highways is assured. 

United States Senator W. E. Chilton 
has made good roads the one great hobby 
of his life, and already a highway is being 
constructed through West Virginia that 
will connect the city of Washington, the 
scene of Lincoln’s immortal achievements; 
with Harden County, Kentucky, the placeof 
his birth. This will mean good highways 
across the Alleghenies. What monument 


| hes 
A THREE-YEAR-OLD PEACH ORCHARD ON CHERT LAND 
Covered with fragmentary limestone rock, but producing peaches of superior size, color and flavor 


laws of supply and demand warrant new 
lines, and this time is not very far distant. 
As long as the railroads prosper, so will 
the state, and the reverse of ‘this state- 
ment is equally true. 

Making good roads in West Vir- 
ginia no longer depends upon debating 
societies and “resoluting’’ conventions. 
A practical advance toward better high- 
ways has been made in West Virginia, so 
tbat millions of dollars will be saved on 


could seem more appropriate to the 
memory of Lincoln? 

Although the first telephone line was 
built in West Virginia in 1879, yet the 
state today is threaded with a telephone 
system reaching to its most remote parts. 
This feature of West Virginia is quite in 
keeping with the general progress that 
follows commercial development. West 
Virginia’s first long-distance wire was 
constructed in 1894, and today, not ten 
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years later, messages from all parts of 
West Virginia to the commercial and 
business centers of the world, flash night 
and day over the wires, thus keeping the 
isolated mountains in touch with the finan- 
cial centers of the metropolis. 
. * * 

In an article recently published by Mr. 
Roy Benton Naylor, Secretary of the 
West Virginia Board of Trade, he insists 
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burg Board of Trade; Fairmount Chamber 
of Commerce; Grafton Board of Trade; 
Hurttington Chamber of Commerce; Key- 
ser Board of Trade; Mannington Board of 
Trade; Martinsburg Board of Trade; 
Morgantown Board of Trade; Moundsville 
Board of Trade; New Martinsville Board 
of Trade; Parkersburg Board of Com- 
merce; .Richwood Board of Trade; St. 
Albans Board of Trade; Salem Board of 


PETERSBURG, THE COUNTY SEAT OF GRANT COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
And the beautiful valley surrounding it 


that the best assets of West Virginia are 
in the commercial organization of the state. 
The West Virginia Board of Trade has for 
its object the general advancement of 
the state, and its membership includes 
men in all branches of business. Its list 
of former presidents is a veritable roster 
of leading West Virginians; Hon. John J. 
Cornwell, the present president of Romney, 
has been very active in pushing forward 
all West Virginian interests. Through the 
State Board of Trade all organizations of 
the state workin harmony. They have at- 
tracted new enterprises involving the invest- 
ment of millions of dollars, and have greatly 
improved railroad facilities. Among asso- 
ciations that have an active civic spirit are: 

Bluefield Chamber of Commerce; 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce; Clarks- 


Trade; South Branch Board of Trade; 
Weston Board of Trade; Wheeling Board 
of Trade; Williamson Board of Trade; 
West Virginia Live Stock Association; 
Sheep Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; Dairy Association; Poultry Asso- 
ciation; Horticultural Association, and the 
West Virginia State Grange. 

Besides the general organizations indi- 
cated in this list, most of the cities in the 
state have retail merchants’ associations 
working for the particular interest of the 
community at large, while at Montgomery, 
Point Pleasant, Wellsburg, Keystone, Hin- 
ton and Elkins these associations are doing 
the work indicated, which usually falls 
to the Board of Trade or Chamber of 
Commerce in any city. An inter-county 
organisation known as the South Branch 
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Board of Trade was organized in 1911, 
and gives special attention to the great 
fruit section called “The Land Overlooked.” 
Memberships from the three counties of 
Hampshire, Hardy and Grant are included 
in this organization. 

On the mountain ridges of West Virginia 
and along the banks of the mountain 
streams are thousands of acres of virgin 
giant oaks, hickory and maples and the 
famous yellow poplar and black walnut. 
These giants of the primeval forests have 
reached maturity undisturbed, furnishing a 
variety of forest reserve not known in any 
other eastern state. One authority has 
stated that the first sawmill built in West 
Virginia was located in the valley of the 
Potomac as far back as revolutionary 
times, but, for a century after, little was 
done toward the development of the lum- 
ber business. Small sawmills have been 
operated in West Virginia for two hundred 
years, but there still remain millions of 
acres of primeval forest. In 1910 over a 
billion and a half of lumber was cut in 
West Virginia, which included a produc- 
tion of more chestnut and cherry timber 
than that of any other state. The forest 
industries have brought into the state a 


large number of wood-working and col- 
lateral industries. 

In the lumber camps is nurtured the 
sturdy, self-reliant mountaineer hardiness 
teflected in the spirit of the state. 

Many romantic stories are told as to 
the discovery of oil. An amusing incident 


is taken from an ancient record. In 1807, 
on the Great Kanawha near Charleston, 
several salt wells were established and 
there was difficulty in striking the salt. 
After many vexatious failures one planter 
left some darkies working at a well, giving 
them instructions to keep on digging until 
they “‘struck salt or reached hell.” They 
kept on digging while the planter went to 
visit in a neighboring town. Post-haste 
came one of the darkies, his eyes rolling. 
“Massey, Massey, we struck it.” “You 
mean you struck salt?” asked the planter. 
“No,” was the reply, “we struck hell, and 
she am afire with the flames of Lucifer.” 
In digging for salt they had struck gas, 
which had ignited and formed a vivid con- 
ception of the lower regions, according tothe 
darkey conception of the place of torment. 
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At first the gas was considered a nuisance 
and the oil was used only for medicine. 
Later it was used for lamps and work- 
shops. The real value of gas was discov- 
ered along the Little Kanawha. A number 
of Parkersburg men who had abandoned 
the salt project secured large paying 
quantities of oil instead, and gas was 
utilized. The romance incident to all 
oil developing sections of the country 
was experienced in West Virginia. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of barrels of oil were 
shipped, floated and rafted to Parkers- 
burg, and from there sent on to market. 
During the war General Jones of the 
Confederate Army destroyed about three 
hundred thousand barrels of oil at Burning 
Springs. The revival of the oil develop- 
ment came immediately after the war, 
and in 1872 the start was made toward 
keeping the statistics. The Fairview 
Oil Fields were opened in 1890 when the 
famous “Copeley” well was drilled in 
Lewis County and opened a new territory 
in Gordon Sand. 

In 1910 nearly twelve million barrels 
of oil were produced, and with the oil 
came bubbles of natural gas instead of 
salt, and when the gas was first used for 
manufacturing purposes in 1843, it realized 
a vision of the future which had lain 
dormant for one half a century. 

Since the first colonists migrated to 
America, the American people have been 
at heart hunters and anglers. The wild 
life found on the American continent has 
furnished a theme for many an entrancing 
tale, and in these later days when the 
hostile Indian is no longer in evidence 
and the needs of the people supplied by 
the domestic meats, the hunting spirit 
of the people has lapsed. A century before 
the big game hunting in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, West Virginia was recognized as the 
great hunting ground of the men of the 
eastern coast. 

Nearly all the large game has been ex- 
terminated except the Virginia white-tailed 
deer and black bear. The mammoth elk 
of early days has vanished, and the records 
show that in 1753 the now extinct buffalo 
were roaming in large herds over the state. 

* 7 J 

Some poet has called West Virginia the 

birthplace of rivers which find their source 
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in the lofty mountain peaks and wind 
their way through the forests to the At- 
lantic Ocean on one side and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the other. One thing for which 
West Virginia is noted in modern geog- 
raphy is its navigable rivers. In traveling 
through the mountains one can find hun- 
dreds of species of fish in the streams and 
lakes, and the scenery in these regions sur- 
passes even the entrancing beauty of 
Switzerland. Is it any wonder that the 
West Virginian takes pride in his home 
state as an ideal vacation ground? 


= 
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next year. Thrifty farm development 
has taken place along the fertile lands of 
Moorefield, while the blue grass lands of 
Greenbrier and Monroe Counties have 
become famous for their high-class saddle 
and driving horses and their short-horned 
cattle. Of the fifteen million acres of 
land in West Virginia there are only 
about five million that can be put under 
the plow, and five million more that 
can be plowed but very little, being 
used for orchards and pasturage, which 
leaves about five million that cannot be 


SOUTH BRANCH VALLEY AS SEEN FROM ROMNEY, WEST VIRGINIA 
Showing peach orchards on the mountains 


In the early days of the republic many 
a sturdy colony started to find homes in 
the new lands west of the Alleghenies. 
Among them there were but few who 
stopped in West Virginia, for it was remote 
from the regular turnpike and the intrepid 
spirit of pushing on and on under the 
magnetic spell of the western sun was 
irresistible. 

Agriculture as shown by recent statistics 
is the one great resource of the state for 
present and future development. In one 
district of the state alone nearly six 
million fruit trees are ready to blossom 


profitably used for farm cultivation. West 
Virginia has more broken surface than any 
state in the Union, with elevations reaching 
from three hundred feet to five thousand 
feet, and the great variety of soil to be 
found in a virgin state which is always 
fertile is the basis for the belief that a 
million farms will some day be the pride 
of the state. 

The temperature and rainfall in all parts 
of the state have been thoroughly studied 
from accurate records and are found to 
be equally as variable as the surface of 
the state. The winds blow largely from 
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the southwest, occasionally from the 
northwest, but very rarely from the east. 
Cyclones and hurricanes are unknown. 
The climate is healthful and invigorating. 
What more can you picture for ideal farm 
life? 

Nearly all kinds of grain, fruits, tobacco 
and grass have been profitably grown, as 
the climate is favorable for their culti- 
vation. Up to 1860 nearly eighty per cent 
of West Virginia’s population was on the 
farms. Agriculture developed from the 
cradle, scythe and sickle to the modern 
methods of farming that pay good profits. 
A steady and substantial increase in farm 
development is recorded each succeeding 
year, but the full possibilities of agricul- 
ture in West Virginia have not been fully 
realized until recent years. 

Under the direction of Mr. Howard E. 
Williams of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, and with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington at hand, the future 
of West Virginia’s agricultural resources 
will make a showing in the next few years 
that will be nothing short of startling, for 
the basis is there foran unparalleled growth. 
The peach and the apple are the chiefly 
grown fruits, but plums, grapes, cherries, 
pears and berries of all kinds grow in lavish 
quantities. The native wild fruits of West 
Virginia include blackberries and dew- 
berries, and growing along the glades of 
Pocahontas and in many other counties 
are the natural cranberries. The pawpaw 
and persimmon are native products, and 
West Virginia knows how to handle the 
pole to get the persimmon. Despite the 
tremendous development of the agricul- 

_tural resources of West Virginia, more 
than six million dollars’ worth of vege- 
tables are imported into the state. This 
shows something of the extent of the home 
market offered to the successful farmer. 
Along the Ohio River are millions of 
acres of available land suitable for truck- 
gardening, and in all parts of the state 
are many hundreds of tomato canneries. 

7 « . 

Capital and labor have always been 
attracted to West Virginia, and many 
general notions growing out of the frag- 
mentary reports of the recent hearing of 
the United States Senatorial committee 
have done a great injustice to the state 
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at large, creating impressions that are 
entirely erroneous concerning the actual 
conditions throughout the commonwealth. 
While there are labor disturbances in small 
and isolated sections, the state as a whole 
has furnished a record of what could be 
done when labor and capital pull together 
for the common welfare. 

Years of prospecting were required to 
locate the bodies of ore. The West Virginia 
coal used by the village blacksmith, by 
the side of the road in the early centuries 
has now become famous the world over as 
smokeless coal. As far back as 1835 an 
account of the Appalachian coal fields 
was published by Dr. S. P. Hildreth of 
Marietta, Ohio. The production of coal 
in West Virginia starting with the modest 
figures of less than half a million tons in 
1863, is rapidly approaching the hundred 
million mark. % 

The superior quality and variety of 
West Virginia coal has long been known 
and conceded in the fuel markets. The 
production of petroleum and natural gas 
and coal forces the suggestion that West 
Virginia is today the “great fuel state” 
of the Union. The vast measures of her 
coal fields have long ago attracted the 
attention of eminent capitalists interested 
in future development. It was the coal 
fields of West Virginia that fascinated the 
late Henry H. Rogers when he built the 
great tide water railroad from the moun- 
tains to the coast at Norfolk at the hazard 
of losing his entire fortune. The analysis 
of Pocahontas coals shows that they have 
the columnar structure, are soft, low in 
volatile matter, ash and sulphur, and are 
generally known as “smokeless coals,” 
unexcelled for steam and general fuel pur- 
poses and especially prized by naval ships 
all over the world. The New River coals 
are of much the same fine quality, and it 
is only a matter of time when adequate 
railroad facilities will make the tremendous 
coal production of West Virginia greater 
than that of any other state in the nation. 
These coals, on account of their high fuel 
value and resistance to pulverization in 
transportation and handling, as well as 
their small loss of fuel value in storage, 
have built up a market for “Kanawha 
Splin ” 

In the person of Dr. I. C. White, state 
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geologist, West Virginia has one of the 
most noted scientists in the country. He 
seems to have a genius not only for de- 
scribing, but for accurately locating the 
various stratas in West Virginia. He is 
enthusiastic in the tremendous research 
involved in tracing back to volcanic dis- 
turbances and following out the geological 
formations accurately. He is responsible 
for the statement that West Virginia con- 
tains more bituminous coal than Ohio and 
Pennsylvania put together, and that Vir- 
ginia and Maryland might be thrown in 
for good measure. He points out the fact 
that three hundred millions of high-grade 
iron ores are located in the state, to say 
nothing of an immense amount of lime- 
stone unexcelled for its purity. This lime 
is of a high grade and is used for every 
purpose for which lime is utilized. Two- 
fifths of all the natural gas produced in the 
United States comes from West Virginia. 
West Virginia brick clays and shales 
are beyond comparison, and the beauty 
of building stones, marble and granite 
have not begun to be realized. The mil- 
lions of feet of lumber that still cover the 


mountains of West Virginia have been 
looked upon as one of the great bodies of 


virgin timber remaining. Dr. White has 
laid especial stress upon the natural 
resources of climate, soil and landscape 
in West Virginia. He points out that a 
state located as this in the very heart of 
the Appalachian plateau has for years been 
the strategic point of easy development 
of all the lands on the Atlantic Coast. 
The immense deposits of glass sands 
have made West Virginia one of the great- 
est glass manufacturing states in the 
Union, and this geological formation crops 
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out in other counties where developments 
have never been made. More varieties 
of sandstone, especially adapted for build- 
ing purposes, are found in West Virginia 
than any other state. These building 
stones cover a wide area and are becoming 
very popular in the construction of new 
public buildings in all parts of the country. 
* * > 

In the history of natural gas development 
salt wells are shown to be the logical 
forerunners of the gas and oil develop- 
ment. The lack of efficient labor and of 
transportation facilities is the only limita- 
tion placed on the state’s iron, lumber, 
mineral, industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment. Large quantities of iron ore are 
found in the counties east of the Alleghenies 
which, according to Dr. White’s predic- 
tion, will some day be the source of re- 
markable development. The quality of 
West Virginia’s petroleum surpasses that 
of any produced anywhere else in the world. 
The list of counties producing oil include 
over a score, to say nothing of the myriad 
productive gas wells distributed over the 
state in thirty-three counties. 

To talk with Dr. White in Morgantown 
makes one realize that there is very little 
information in connection with geological 
West Virginia that is not at his tongue’s 
end. There is almost nothing in bitumin- 
ous coal that West Virginia does not 
possess within her borders. Dr. White 
has visited every section of the coal 
measures of West Virginia and has ana- 
lyzed all of the various products. He 
believes that the coal fields of the South 
will soon surpass those of the North, and 
no one can travel over the coal fields 
without catching his spirit of erithusiasm. 





Thriving Cities of West Virginia 
by The Editor 


T the geographical apex of the state 
A of West Virginia is Wheeling, an in- 
dustrial center of world-wide fame. 
Rudyard Kipling’s resonant lines on the 
cities ‘full of pride” might well have been 
applied to Wheeling: 
“Challenging each to each— 
This from her mountain side, 
That from her burthened peak,”’ 
While but little over three square miles 
in area, Wheeling has a population ap- 
proaching fifty thousand. Surrounding 
and adjacent to Wheeling there are many 
thriving and prosperous towns, and when 
the annexation plans under consideration 
are carried out, Wheeling will be a city 
of the hundred thousand class. 

Seven years before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, three brothers 
dwelt on the Main Street hill of Wheeling, 
then known as Fort Henry. This site 
was the scene of the last battle of the 
Revolution, when an unsuccessful attack 
was made by a force of British and Indians 
upon the fort. It was at that time the 
head of navigation on the Ohio River, and 
for years the terminus of the old national 
road, which was the most important 
avenue of commerce over the mountains. 
In the early days here a steady stream of 
teams and wagons passed during the day, 
carrying the commerce now handled 


Virginia in 1863. It was most appropriate 
that the fiftieth anniversary of the state 
should have been so elaborately celebrated 
in Wheeling, where statehood had its birth. 
Originally Wheeling was the capital of the 
state, but in 1870 Charleston became the 
capital. Five years later the seat of state 
government was again returned to Wheel- 
ing, and not until 1885 did Charleston 
permanently become the capital. 

Wheeling has long been recognized as 
the strongest financial and industrial 
center of West Virginia, and, in fact, the 
mere mention of West Virginia inevitably 
suggests the city of Wheeling. 

Surrounded by a well-developed farming 
district with hills and valleys carpeted 
with the green of growing crops, no wonder 
that the resident of Wheeling is enthu- 
siastic when his city is mentioned. Rec- 
ognized for many years as the chief com- 
mercial city of West Virginia, with its 
marvelous development of varied indus- 
tries, the thriving metropolis located in 
the beautiful Ohio Valley justly looks for- 
ward to a magnificent future, for indus- 
tries find here advantages in location not 
only because of cheap fuel and other 
supplies, but because of unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities. 

A few years ago you could not contem- 





by railroads from east to west at an 
ox-team pace. 

The first road to cross the Alle- 
gheny Mountains was the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with its western terminal 
at Wheeling. In 1795 the town 
proper was established, although 
the charter for the state was not 
secured until 1836. 

During the Civil War Federal 
loyalty centralized at Wheeling, 
where in 1861 the first convention 
of delegates from the loyal counties 
met and inaugurated negotiations 
and action which resulted in the 
creation of the new state of West 





YOUNG MEN’S DORMITORY AND ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING, DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE, ONE OF 


SENATOR DAVIS' BENEFACTIONS 
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ylate buying nails without thinking of 
Wheeling. Here steel, tin plate and to- 
bacco products have multiplied. The steel 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF WHEELING FROM THE OHIO HILLS 
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manufactures began in the first two decades 
of the past century, attracted by the same 
advantages offered new industries today— 
cheap fuel and fine transportation facili- 
ties. Five large plants of the United States 
Steel Corporation and a number of other 
large independent concerns such as the 
Wheeling Steel and Iron Company, the 
Whitaker-Glessner Company and the La- 
Belle Iron Works, turn out an immense 
value of products every year. The new 
million dollar sheet and tinplate plant, 
backed by local capital, is the pride of 
West Virginia. When the first glass was 
made in West Virginia in 1821, the indus- 
try in the United States was in its infancy. 
From a small beginning the glass industry 
of Wheeling now turns out wares worth 
eight million dollars annually. 

Where is there a man using “‘the weed” 
brought to civilized mankind by Sir Walter 
Raleigh who has not heard of the famous 
Wheeling stogie? Nowhere on earth does 
anything taste better in the tobacco line 
than the Wheeling stogie in Wheeling. 
It originated seventy years ago, and over 
one hundred and sixty million of these 
quaint and distinctive cigars are made 
every year in Wheeling. 

In every direction from Wheeling, with 
a city slogan representing the hub of a 
wheel, are machine shops, tin can factories, 
stamping works, meat packing plants, 
modern breweries, calico printing works, 
tool works and many other kinds of 
manufactories whose wares are sold and 
shipped every day to all parts of the 
world. The preserve factories and enamel 
ware plants in Wheeling have long been 
famous; but not alone Wheeling manu- 
factures, but her jobbing and retail trade, 
reaching twenty million dollars every year 
and distributing directly and locally to 
a territory covering three states, combine 
to make Wheeling thriving and pros- 
perous. 

It is estimated that within twenty miles 
of Wheeling, four billion tons of coal are 
yet unmined, and one dollar coal is the rule 
rather than the exception here. lt seems 
like the acme of economic production to 
find some of the large plants with coal 
mines located at the very doors of their 
furnaces. Though located above coal 
dust, it seems that lavish nature has added 
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cheap electric power and - oe 
light, to say nothing of 

natural gas introduced in 

1886 for manufacturing 

purposes. 

The city of Wheeling is 
governed by a Board of 
Control located in the 
former State Capitol, and 
owns its public utilities, in 
the way of waterworks, gas 
plant, electric light works 
and city crematory. There 
are forty-seven miles of 
paved streets, with a total 
valuation of property of 
over sixty-five million. 
With a low tax-rate and an 
abundance of skilled help, 
no wonder that artisans 
and manufacturers are at- 
tracted to the metropolis 
of West Virginia. 

Lying at the foothills, 
well-drained and healthy, 
Wheeling has a death-rate 
of but 13.7 per thousand, 
the lowest in the country. 
The healthful climate of 
West Virginia lying in the 
latitude of New York has 
been an important factor 
in the growth and devel- 
opment of its working 
population. 

A state normal school 
within ten miles and over 
fifty churches and almost 
every civic organization 
represented tells of the 
civic life of a city long 

. known as an attractive 
home town. Under the 
direction of Roy B. Naylor, 
secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, facts and 
figures on West Virginia 
are always available, and 
the population statistics 
show it to be the center 
of 80,000 people within a 
radius of twenty-five miles. 

There are Wellsburg, 
Warwood, on the Ohio 
River; Fulton, Elm Grove, 


A TYPICAL INDUSTRY OF THE WHEELING DISTRICT—TUBE MILL OF WHEELING STEEL & IRON COMPANY, EMPLOYING 1200 MEN 
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NATIONAL BANK OF WEST VIRGINIA—ESTABLISHED 1817 


Benwood, McMechen, Glendale, Mounds- 
ville, and suburbs, all in the family, so to 
speak, located in West Virginia, while just 
across the river are Martin’s Ferry, Bridge- 
port, Bellaire, Shadyside and other thriving 
towns, all within easy access of Wheeling’s 
trade magnet. 

From Wheeling come the millions of 
flour sacks for the famous Minneapolis 
mills. It was in Wheeling that many of 
the important castings for the Panama 
Canal were manufactured. The first 
pottery for the manufacture of white ware 
was established less than forty years ago 


The Ohio and Little Kanawha Rivers. both navigable, join at Sts gots. There are railroad bridges in three 
work in the local harbor, making the local levee an excellent landi 


in Wheeling, and the growth 
of.the pottery business in this 
section has been marvelous. 
One of the few monuments in 
the country dedicated to the 
noted Henry Clay was erected 
in Wheeling in 1820 on the 
National Road, in honor of 
his services in establishing 
this great highway. 

The story of Wheeling 
would be incomplete without 
mentioning its pre-eminent 
financial strength. Here the 
old National Bank of West 
Virginia, established in 1817, 
continues business, and also 
the National Exchange Bank, 
established in 1899. The clear- 
ings for 1912 exceeded one 
hundred million dollars. In 
Wheeling is located the largest 
savings and trust company in 
the state, known as the Dollar 
Savings and Trust Company, established 
by Mr. B. W. Peterson and former Senator 
Nathan B. Scott. The list of the thriving 
and prosperous state banks with their 
increasing deposits tells the story of 
Wheeling’s thrift, and the industrial 
strength of West Virginia’s metropolis, 
shown by the census of 1910, reveals prod- 
ucts now approaching thirty million 
dollars, with a capital of over twenty 
million. There is a record even in these 
years of industrial Aladdins, when over 
sixteen million dollars worth of material 
is utilized on eleven million dollars worth 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from New York to St. Louis. The bridge crossing the Little Kanawha near 
crossing the Little Kanawha in the distance is the —— vehicle and railroad traffic bridge, 
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of labor and sold to the world by Wheeling 
institutions. The salaries and wage en- 
velopes of Wheeling aggregate nearly 
seven million dollars per year. 

Located on the index finger of the 
state, the eloquent story of the “Real 
Wheeling” is incorporated in the slogan 
“Wheeling Means Business”—an epithet 
representing the genius of the age. The 
very name of Wheeling typifies speed 
and suggests the onward evolution of 
America’s industrial and commercial de- 
velopment. 

* ” * 
ONG before I knew much about West 
Virginia or had even visited the state, I 
knew Governor Albert B. White; and if 
you knew Governor White you were 
bound to learn much about Parkersburg 
and West Virginia. The same might be 
said of hundreds of the solid and sub- 
stantial people of this thriving city, which 
has made splendid progress since the Civil 
War. 

Here the Ohio and the navigable Little 
Kanawha Rivers join and add to the city’s 
jual transportation facilities—rail and 
water. With the completion of dam No. 
19 now building Parkersburg will have a 
ten to twelve foot harbor the year round. 

Parkersburg ranks second in the number 
of people employed in its factories. There 
are myriads of smaller plants as well as 
several employing more than five hundred, 
each of which speaks well for the variety 
of its industrial interests. lts manufactures 
of iron, wood, glass, oil, clay, grain and 
other products have a world-wide market. 
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HOTEL WINDSOR 
A modern and comfortable hostelry in Wheeling, 
West Virginia 


It is a great railroad center and has city 
and suburban electric service as well as 
hydro-electric power. It was Andrew 
Carnegie who predicted years ago that the 
Ohio Valley in which Parkersburg is located 
was destined to be the great workshop of 
the country, and he had this city in mind. 
In Parkersburg the cost of fuel gas is only 
a matter of eight cents per thousand feet; 
near at hand also are great coal deposits. 
There is a sanitary sewerage system cost- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars, a water 





PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
directions, showing Goodly saver and rail shipping facilities. A 
bridge crossing the Ohio 

the Ohio River is the Ohio River Railroad, from se Pa., to Kenova, W. Va. The 
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supply costing nearly a half million, 
many school buildings, the largest high 
school in the state, a well-established 
business college and the Academy of the 
Visitation. With all these advantages 
one feels that Parkersburg with its active 
Board of Commerce consisting of seven 
hundred men is inspired with the spirit 
of progress, not only in pushing itself, 
but also the state of West Virginia, into 
the first place in development and solid 
prosperity. When the Panama Canal is 
completed Parkersburg will have water 
shipping facilities via the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers to Panama and South America 
as well as the Orient. 

From the shore line of the Ohio, Aaron 
Burr looked from Blennerhassett Island 
and dreamed of Texas as a new empire. 


VIEW OF PARKERSBURG COUNTRY CLUB 


CONSTRUCTION WORK ON THE OHIO RIVER 
The completion of this lock will insure a navigable stage the year round. The construction of this lock 


Under Virginia grants, the Ohio River 
is West Virginia soil up to the low water 
mark of the opposite state. This involved 
many complications under the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and brought about an important 
case where capture was made on a boat 
landing on the Ohio side within the low 
water mark. West Virginia actually owns 
the Ohio River according to the old Vir- 
ginia grant when the northwest territory 
was ceded. 

Civic pride in Parkersburg is revealed 
in the artistic shade trees and flower-beds 
covering the bare spots. Under the com- 
mission form of government the city has 
ordered ten miles of brick paving and 
sanitary sewerage, and all these improve- 
ments have been managed with a very 
low tax rate. 
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is a part of the-“‘On to Cairo” movement for deep water from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo, Ill., the year round 


Although settled a little more than one 
hundred years ago, Parkersburg is in every 
sense a “‘city of today.”” Close to the great 
forests of West Virginia, where every 
variety of timber known to a temperate 
climate is found, the products of the 
wood-working factories of Parkersburg 
have become noted the world over. When 
the canal to Cleveland is completed, ore 
can be delivered from the Great Lakes 
at less cost than at Pittsburgh. Parkers- 
burg has taken up the broad subject of 


sete 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE BLENNERHASSETT CLUB 


At the corner of Fourth and Anne Streets, Parkersburg. The club is formed of business men, and named after the 
famous historical character Blennerhassett, associated with the history of Aaron Burr 


aiding in every way those associated with 
the development of the country round 
about. The Board of Commerce employs 
an agricultural adviser for the county of 
Wood who works in conjunction with the 
Government, and every year the crop 
output is materially increased and many 
additional acres added to the cultivated 
area. The development of truck farming 
on the Ohio Valley was the early dream of 
George Washington, who issued a pros- 
pectus showing the opportunities offered 
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the farmer and showing that crops could 
be sent by water to the headwaters of 
the Potomac and thus reach tidewater. 
The avenues to market are much easier 
of access now than Washington dreamed 
of in his glowing prospectus, and the Ohio 
Valley land will soon become one of the 
best trucking sections in the country. 


VERY time I pass by or stop off at 
Charleston, West Virginia, going over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad,”I am 
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The facts are that the population has in- 
creased one hundred and fifteen per cent, 
with a manufacturing business reaching 
over five million dollars and a jobbing 
and wholesale business of thirty-four mil- 
lion dollars. This tells the story as far 
as figures can. With rail facilities reach- 
ing to the interior and to all parts of the 
state, with water development on the 
Kanawha to the Ohio River, and with an 
increasing industrial population, the story 
of Charleston’s progress seems explainable 





AN INTERIOR MINING SCENE 
Showing miners taking down and loading coal into mine cars, after it has been shot. 
in a mine near Fairmont, West Virginia 


impressed with the river scene that pre- 
sents itself. Clinging to the east side 
of the river is the thriving capital of West 
Virginia. Charleston is more than the 
capital of West Virginia; it is one of the 
most rapidly growing cities in the state, 
with manufacturing developments that 
have made a record. Located in the midst 
of a great forest of hardwood, unlimited 
areas of coal, ore and fine fire clays, with 
cheap transportation, an ideal climate 
and a citizenship ambitious for home 
development—what more can be said? 


The picture was_taken 


enough. Within the last year six new 
industrial institutions were located at 
Charleston. 


The city of Charleston lies along the 
great Kanawha River, surrounded by 
hills, and makes a picturesque location. 
There is an air of comfort and picturesque 
beauty about this busy city. In the early 
days this portion of the state was famous 
for the production of wheat, and the farm- 
ers of this vicinity have begun to realize 
thé immense possibilities of the soil in 
the yielding of substantial profits and 
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earnings of the early settlers. The state 
Capitol buildings and grounds are beauti- 
fully located. One body of the state legis- 
lature is called the House of Delegates 
instead of the House of Representatives, 
an interesting bit of news to the stranger 
in West Virginia. The new public build- 


ings, some centrally located, and the new 


— 
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hundred men, potteries making sanitary 
ware, flour mills, wood-working factories 
of all kinds, but also you would expect 
to find much more, considering the ad- 
vantages offered, which ought to be better 
known, investigated and appreciated, for 
the story of the city’s development reads 
like a tale of magic. 


NEW ENGLAND_COAL MINING PLANT OF.'THE ‘CONSOLIDATED COAL . 
COMPANY 
Near Fairmont, West Virginia, showing the excellent quality of houses furnished the 


miners, and a view of one of the very few remaining wood 


office buildings already constructed and 
many more in process of construction, 
to say nothing of the churches and schools, 
are a distinction of which the citizens of 
Charleston might well be proud. 


HILE there is something about 
Clarksburg that speaks clearly of 
home, comfort and refinement, yet this 
thrifty city has always been one of the busi- 
est spots in West Virginia, and the men of 
Clarksburg have always taken a strong 
interest in the development of the state 
and country. Located in a great gas belt, 
it consumes one billion feet of gas a day. 
It is a great coal area and has cheap fuel, 
with coal selling at sixty-five cents a ton. 
This makes Northern friends envious. 
From these advantages you would natu- 
rally expect to find not only the twelve 
gas factories employing twelve thousand 
men, zinc factories employing twelve 


en bridges in the state 


Here is a half-million dollar hotel, a 
hospital, churches and an active Board of 
Trade which secured two hundred and 
thirty-two acres of land. This the city 
is to use for factories and building sites 
—always the index of a city’s progressive- 
ness. The development of this industrial 
addition to Clarksburg with railroad 
extensions already provided by the Board 
of Trade was made a matter of general 
welfare for the city in providing sites for 
new homes. 

In Clarksburg lives Mr. John G. Davis, 
solicitor-general of the United States. 
Here, also, is the home of Senator Nathan 
Goff, whose career has entitled him to a 
high place among the eminent men of West 
Virginia. When you find modern office 
buildings, seven, nine and ten stories high 
on the streets of Clarksburg and look down 
from the bridge upon the great panorama 
of industrial activities, a well-founded 
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vision of industrial growth and develop- 
ment presents itself. 

larksburg with its population of twen- 
ty-five thousand is also among those towns 
in West Virginia which hope to have fifty 
thousand within the next five years, and 
with a record of having increased in popu- 
lation one hundred and thirty-seven per 
cent during the last decade, there is little 
doubt that the hopes of Clarksburg will 
be realized. 


HERE is something in the very name 
Fairmont that appeals to one, and 
when you arrive you realize that Fairmont 
people are just the sort of folks you would 
expect to find in a town of that name. 
Here in years gone by lived the pioneers 
who began their conquest of the wilderness 
at the beginning of the last century. The 
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know that you are in a city teeming with 
civic pride and energy. 

From Fairmont in two directions runs 
the largest electric railroad system in the 
state, operating one hundred and eight 
miles, reaching from Fairmont to Man- 
nington on the north and to Clarksburg 
and Weston on the south. This traction 
system with its handsome cement bridges 
and perfect roadway has been an important 
factor in the development of the Monon- 
gahela Valley. The interurban lines reach 
out in all directions, and promoted by 
Fairmont business men, have done much to 
make this town one of the real live spots 
on the map of West Virginia. 

At short intervals new coal mines are 
opened and new railroads built, but the 
sturdy workers in the mines, glass works 
and factories form the backbone of Fair- 


A GROUP OF MINERS’ HOUSES 
And actual conditions surrounding, in one of the smaller mining sections of the 
Consolidated Coal Company, Fairmont region 


history of the coal development in West 
Virginia has its preface and overture in 
Fairmont, for here Mr. James Otis Watson, 
father of Senator Clarence W. Watson, 
opened the first coal mines directly under 
the town site of today. The brier patch of 
a few years ago now shows a skyline of 
prosperous factories, and when you climb 
the hill and look upon the magnificent 
Court House and splendid buildings, you 


mont’s marvelous growth. Fairmont is the 
head of slack water navigation on the 
Monongahela River, and new mines are 
opening up along the river, from which it 
is expected that cargoes of coal will be 
shipped direct by water to New Orleans 
and on through Panama to the Pacific 
Coast. 

The large acreage of the Pittsburgh 
vein of soft coal lies all about the city, 
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which has become one of the prominent 
trade centers in West Virginia. The abun- 
dance of gas and coal in the vicinity of 
Fairmont has resulted in the location of 
many factories attracted by cheap fuel. 
Pure mountain water supply from the 
Tygart Valley River and the government 
dams furnish a never-failing supply of 
good water and fire protection. Here is 
located the Monongah Glass Company, 
employing one thousand artisans and glass 
workers, who produce over ten thousand 
tumblers every day. The Owens Wohst 
Virginia Bottle Company has a wonderful 
plant at Fairmont, operated entirely by 
machinery, where tlown bottles are manu- 
factured in. wonderful quantities entirely 
by the use of the Owens Bottle Blowing 
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VELING throughout West Vir- 
ginia the scenery is the joy of the 
tourist. The time is not far distant when 
myriads of tourists will visit the mountains 
of West Virginia to explore and enjoy 
scenery and historic localities quite as 
attractive as those of Switzerland or the 
White Mountains. 

The good road movement in West Vir- 
ginia, championed years ago by Mr. 
Howard Williams, at present Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and carried on by his name- 
sake but not his kinsman, an energetic 
young engineer, will ere long- establish 
roads in West Virginia that will set the 
pace of inprovement in many older states. 

Mr. Williams comes from Green Brier 
County. He began building good roads 


A FOUR-CAR PASSENGER TRAIN OF THE MONONGAHELA VALLEY 
(PAIRMONT & CLARKSBURG) TRACTION COMPANY 
This is a typical excursion train from Fairmont and vicinity, carrying Sunday School 
and other gatherings to picnic grounds. This company is the first to use more than 
one car in its regular passenger traffic in the state, and operates regularly between 
Fairmont and Clarksburg the two-car train, a portion of each day 


Machines. This factory cost $1,500,000, 
and is the largest plant of its kind in the 
world. A summary has been made that 
there is eighteen million dollars’ worth of 
assessed property in Fairmont, sixteen 
thousand people living on twelve miles of 
paved streets with fine public schools and 
two strong organizations of business men. 
In fact, if there is anything that Fairmont 
wants and has not secured, it has the people 
that know how to go after it. 


in his youth, and as a practical farmer, but 
thorough and energetic, he has concen- 
trated his energies upon making West Vir- 
ginia’s agricultural resources known, and 
has steadily and effectively by means of the 
farmers’ institutes and other mediums, 
promoted and broadened the agricultural 
interests of West Virginia so effectively 
that improved and intensive farming has 
already proved its value and become a 
living and popular monument. 
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I can conceive of no picture more allur- 
ing than the farms that dot the hills and 
mountains of West Virginia, whose fertile 
soil promptly responds to scientific and 
economic treatment, while a host of once 
unimportant products are becoming valu- 
able state resources. 

For eight years Mr. Williams has been 
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4,500 feet above the sea, were accounted 
the prize meat of all entering at the New 
York market during the present year, and 
West Virginia Merino wool took the 
grand prize at the Paris Exposition in 
1900. These records of achievement show 
that it is only a matter of a short time when 
the agricultureal area of West Virginia 





GENERAL VIEW OF FAIRMONT MINING MACHINERY COMPANY 
PLANT, FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 
Main building is shown on the left, warehouse in the center, office building on the 
right and Fairmont Window Glass Plant in the rear. Mining machinery of all kinds 
and supplies are manufactured here for all pests of the world 


a champion of good roads, meeting the 
farmers at the institutes throughout the 
state. To push forward actual work the 
office of Highway Inspector was created, 
and for two years -careful surveys of the 
field estimates of cost and tests of all 
kinds of roads were made, and a bill was 
passed by the legislature creating the office 
of Highway Engineer. The last legisla- 
ture created the office of Highway Com- 
missioner and appointed Mr. A. D. Wil- 
liams, a young and energetic engineer, to 
the position. The entire road laws of the 
state were revised, and the ambition of 
Mr. Howard Williams to excel in the work 
of his distinguished grandfather, noted in 
Green Brier County as a local road builder, 
seems certain to be realized. Stock raising 
and improvement in breeding have also 
made progress. Lambs fattened on the 
top of Job’s Knob, at an elevation of 


will be dotted with prosperous and thriving 
farms. It is not often realized that the 
mountains of West Virginia at Harper’s 
Ferry are as near to the Capitol dome at 
Washington as Baltimore—in fact West 
Virginia might be called the state adjacent 
to the District of Columbia. 

It was on the banks of the Potomac at 
the mouth of the Conococheaque Creek 
that Washington in crossing the moun- 
tains first selected the site for the National 
Capitol. It is also little realized that 
five Revolutionary generals resided within 
the borders of one little town in West 
Virginia. 


T= outline of the Bluéfield coal mining 
district in southern West Virginia 
resembles a shoe and suggests that it is 
the firm-footed foundation of West Vir- 
ginia’s development. 
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THRIVING CITIES OF WEST VIRGINIA 


The State Board of Trade of West 
Virginia met during the year at Bluefield, 
West Virginia, one of the leading towns 
in the southern part of the commonwealth, 
and the delegates were entertained in a 
royal manner. The Bluefield people are 
especially proud of their achievements 
in twenty years, and they have it all on 
record in the handsome booklet entitled 
“Bluefield, West Virginia.” The town 
has had a splendid growth, and the pasture 
field amid the blue mountains has been 
transformed into a city—a thriving center 
for the production of black diamonds 
in two decades. The contrast between 
Bluefield today and twenty years ago 
tells a marvelous story of development. 
Bluefield is the result of a cause. lt is 
the gateway to the famous Pocahontas 
coal fields, located on the very ridge of 
the Allegheny Mountains, and is the 
clearing house for the enormous production 
of the finest steam coal in the world. In 
observing these great railroad yards con- 
taining fifty miles of track owned by the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad, where all 
the switching is done by gravity, one real- 
izes what it means to handle two million 
tons of coal a month. Bluefield is the 
center for a large territory, and on the 
hillsides of the new city, nestling among 
the mountains, are modern fireproof 
skyscrapers, commodious office buildings, 
and everything that belongs to a thrifty 
and prosperous city. 

Bluefield is one of the distributing cen- 
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ters of Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, and coal has proved the very life- 
blood of activity. With the Pocahontas, 
the Clinch Valley, the Tug River and the 
Thacker Fields all in active production 
they are computed to have at least a two- 
hundred year supply of high-grade coal 
area, covering one hundred thousand 
square miles, showing in the mountains 
a continuous seam of coal of various 
thicknesses that can be seen from the 
passenger trains of the Norfok & Western 
passing through veritable tunnels of coal. 
The quality of Pocahontas high-grade 
coking and steam coal is known the world 
over. Dewey’s fleet entered Manila Bay 
under steam produced by Pocahontas 
coal on that memorable Ist of May, 1898. 
The construction of the Panama Canal 
was chiefly carried on by this fuel. The 
United States Navy Yards are also sup- 
plied with it; in fact, the Navy uses it al- 
most entirely. It seems to be only a mat- 
ter of production, for there is no trouble 
finding-a market for this famous coal. 
Limestone, clay and shale, of which 
none better can be found for manufacturing 
purposes, lie close to the state borders, 
which are surrounded by forests of oak 
and poplar which would keep a large furni- 
ture factory busy for many years. The 
coal is not all, for in the vicinity of Blue- 
field are rich deposits of iron ore. The 
eminent state geologist, Dr. I. C. White, 
has made a report to the United States 
Geological Survey that there was an abun- 


THE TOWN OF BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA 
From a picture taken in 1895 
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dance of iron ore all over this country, 
making possible Bluefield’s ambition to 
sometime become a Pittsburgh, for here 
is located the unrivalled glass sand sent 
through the pipe line from the mountains 
by gravity to the railroad level. Yellow 
ochre, used for linoleums and high-grade 
paints, lies in deposits fifty feet in depth 
close at hand to Bluefield. There are few 
cities in the United States whose area 
covers as rich and extensive a volume of 
mineral wealth as Bluefield, for it has al- 
ready what so many industrial centers 
are striving for—cheap fuel. With coal 


mines at the very doors of her factories 
and millions of tons of the highest grade 
of bituminous coal passing through the 
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equipment. As a city of promise, Blue- 
field boosters believe there is none better. 

Through high-tension lines the power is 
transferred from Bluefield into the coal 
fields, so that it seems like a parody on 
the old expression, “carrying coal to New- 
castle,” to find coal mines supplied by 
hydro-electric power from the falling 
waters of the mountains. 

Bluefield’s unexcelled shipping facilities 
are realized when it is considered that 
Columbus, Ohio, is only a little less than 
three hundred and twenty miles away, 
Cincinnatithree hundred and twenty-seven, 
Washington three hundred and thirty and 
Norfolk three hundred and sixty. Closely 
associated with the history of Bluefield is 


BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA, EIGHTEEN YEARS LATER 


city every minute of the twenty-four hours, 
the cost of fuel is a small factor. The 
increasing necessity of new factories look 
ing sharply to the one great essential of 
power is here solved by Nature. The 
vigorous and enthusiastic citizenship rep- 
resented at the banquet given the State 
Board of Trade assures the future of 
Bluefield as the metropolis of southern 
West Virginia. 

Not only is there an abundance of coal, 
but “to him that hath shall be given.” 
Here the famous Appalachian Power 
Company is located, with its offices at 
Bluefield. Five separate power sites, 
averaging a total fall of two hundred and 
seventy-five feet, with a horsepower of 
seventy-five thousand, give an idea of the 


the development of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, one of the most extensive coal- 
carrying railroads in the country. Very 
low grades are established in the line over 
the Alleghenies and the activity of the coal 
trains passing to and fro and far up into 
the mountains on the branch lines, makes 
the remote mountain section of West 
Virginia, up and down the railroad, seem 
like suburbs of some great industrial center. 

With fireproof hotels, paved streets, 
up-to-date drainage, and an excellent 
commission form of city government; a 
modern fire department, water from pure 
mountain springs and good schools, what 
more can be said of a new and growing 
city? On the surrounding hills are many 
beautiful residences, showing the sturdy 
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and uncompromising loyalty and confidence 
of the people in their home town. 

A glance at the handsome booklet, 
“Bluefield,” issued by the Board of Trade, 
under direction of Secretary Boykin, 
portrays enormous development there. 

The name of “Bluefield” was suggested 
by the fact that it is located in a blue grass 
country on which fine export cattle and 
sheep graze. An abundance of crops and 
fine apples, peaches and all kinds of vege- 
tables enrich the farmer, for the climate 
and soil are especially favorable, and the 
home market always affords a handsome 
margin of. profit. Good macadamized 
roads extend in all directions. 

The Bluefield Chamber of Commerce is 


PANORAMA SHOWING THE CITY'S GROWTH 


one of those live and aggressive bodies 
which has for its members men who are 
ready at all times to sacrifice their own 
time and money in the upbuilding of 
Bluefield. They set forth figures showing 
a population of 600 in 1890, 15,000 in 1912, 
and with an unconquerable spirit believe 
there will be 50,000 in 1920, the anniversary 
of the year in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed. A visit to Bluefield confirms the 
belief that the enthusiastic prediction of 
the Bluefield boosters is well founded. 


‘THE importance of the Pocahontas coal 

measures lying between Bluefield on 
the Norfolk & Western and the town-of 
Welch has already been noted, together 
with the supreme quality of its best coal, 


which even rivals the famous Welsh coal 
in its palmiest days. The fact that its 
energetic operators and thousands of miners 
are amicably co-operating for their com- 
mon benefit, while elsewhere the military 
have been called upon to repress disorders 
growing out of labor troubles, deserves 
a separate notice. Explored by Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio capitalists and operated 
by some thousands of rugged miners 
paid according to the work done by each 
man, P. ontas is managed with thought- 
ful care for the economical, comfort- 
able and sanitary condition of the employee 
and the education of his children. This 
system includes what are known as 
the “‘Houston interests”: The Houston 
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Coal and Coke Company of Elkhorn; 
The Keystone Coal and Coke Company of 
Keystone; the Middle State Coal and Coke 
Company of Olmsted and Carswell, West 
Virginia, producing annually some 2,500,- 
000 tons of coal and coke. 

Mr. Harry Olmsted of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Olmsted, West Virginia, vice-president 
and general manager of the Middle States 
Company, and actively assisting the execu- 
tions of the other Houston companies, 
recently outlined to the Cincinnati Enquirer 
the plans and purposes of the Pocahontas 
properties: 

“Is the Pocahontas a union-organized 
section?”’ Mr. Olmsted was asked. “In 
other words, are its miners members of 
the United Miners’ Union?” 
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“They are not. We have never had any 
labor trouble in the Pocahontas fields. 
In fact, we have had no agitation what- 
ever. The particular reason for this is 
that our miners are well paid, averaging 
easily from $4 to $7 per day, depending 
entirely upon their own ambition, where 
they receive tonnage wages. Should such 
miners work regularly, that is, put in a 
full day each working day, they experi- 
ence not the least bit of trouble in earning 
from $125 to $150 each month. In the 
case of miners employed by the day, such 
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miners with us are paid as much, and 
even more, than are those who are paid 
under the wage scale fixed by the Miners’ 
Union. Therefore our miners find no cause 
for complaint. Again, our miners live 
and work under much more favorable 
conditions than do the miners who operate 
in any field anywhere that organized labor 
dominates. The Pocahontas is an entirely 
open field. There is no unwritten law 
with our men that prevents the miner 
reaching his maximum earning. With us 
no number of cars are tolled off to him, 
which when he has them filled his day’s 
task is through with. This is done where 
there is organized labor, and it is done 
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with a view of keeping down the produc- 
ing power of the miner in order that it 
may be shown by labor leaders that the 
miner’s possibility of earning wages is 
contracted and amounts to but little. 
With us it is ‘there’s the coal and here 
are the tools. The more coal you turn out, 
the more money you will make. You are 
in no way restricted as to the amount 
you may be able to mine. The more you 
mine the merrier. Have at it.’ And, be- 
lieve me, our men do have at it. 

“The houses constructed for occupation 
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CAPITOL AT CHARLESTON 

by the miners and their families in the 
Pocahontas country,’ said Mr. Olmsted, 
“are of extraordinary comfort over those 
usually built for such purpose. They are 
supplied with electric lights and running 
water, and in many instances with bath- 
rooms. These houses number from four 
to seven rooms and rent at the rate of 
$2 per room. Our commissary prices are 
kept down to a close competitive rate 
with independent stores which are located 
at or near our field of operations through- 
out the entire regions. Our goods and 
commodities are purchased as cheaply, 
of course, as they can be in the large cities 
and are sold upon that same basis. 





THESE SEVEN OF THE FOURTEEN GOVERNORS OF THE STATE ARE LIVING 
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(Photo copyrighted by Detroit Publishing Company) 


KANAWHA PALLS, NEW RIVER CANYON, WEST VIRGINIA 


“Our men are now paid every two weeks. 
This the operators and miners themselves, 
and the women folks of their families, 


believe to be a very wise provision. We 
have made and are making every effort 
to advance and to better the general con- 
dition of our men and their families. 
This they know and fully appreciate. 
Good schools have been constructed and 
more are being constructed throughout 
our mining section. The miner’s child, too, 
will have an opportunity of higher educa- 
tion, owing to the fact that high schools 
have been established within reach of all.” 

“What is the nationality of the miners 
in the Pocahontas country?” 

“They are the native West Virginian, 
the Italian, Hungarian, Russian, Slav 
and negro,” said Mr. Olmsted. “As a 
rule they are a frugal, industrious people, 
who take exceedingly good care of them- 
selves and their families. This condition, 
I am firm in the belief, is due to the fact 
that they are surrounded by all possible 
comfort. Then, a most important thing 
to the miner, no expense is spared for the 
protection of life and property. Our watch- 


word has been ‘safety first.’ The reason 
that such has not been the case hereto- 
fore, and is not true of many mining sec- 
tions, is that the coal product has been 
sold at or below the cost of mining, which 
naturally would prevent the operator from 
establishing conditions and regulations 
conducive to the welfare of his miners. 
But no miners in any community are 
provided with better opportunities for 
making and saving money, and of living 
as men should live at the present day 
than are the Pocahontas miners. While 
we already have good homes for them, 
we are now building houses, all of which 
will not only be equipped with bathrooms, 
but with electric light and hot and cold 
water. We expect to furnish these at a 
cost very much less than the cost for the 
same comforts fixed by any public or pri- 
vate service corporation anywhere.” 


NYONE who has traveled on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
always remember the junction point of 
Grafton. All time tables seem to indicate 
Grafton as the main point, for from here 
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one line goes to Pittsburgh and the other 
to Wheeling. In a single day thirty-two 
passenger trains pass through the city. 
Although but little more than forty years 
since Grafton was first located, the town 
has now reached the twelve thousand 
mark in population. Here is a hotel such 
as one dreams about, a splendid addition 
to the attractions of Grafton, from Mr. 
John J. McGraw, who has a deep affection 
for his home town. With well-paved 
streets and with a water supply drawn from 
the cold mountain springs, it is no wonder 
that travelers bound west find Grafton a 
beauty spot. 

In the large machine shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad at Grafton more 
than five hundred men are employed, and 
in the near future the company expects 
to add to the equipment. Three large 
glass factories make Grafton famous— 
two making table glass and novelties and 
the third window glass. Within ten miles 
of the city is a famous silica sand mine of 
superior quality, showing 99.75 per cent 
silica, of -especial value to glass manu- 
facturers. At Grafton is located the 
Webster Woolen Mill, and there are 
churches and schools such as would make 
an ideal home city. A visitor is at once 
impressed with the splendid stores of 
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Grafton and the prosperous appearance 
of everything. Grafton has many manu- 
facturing advantages—fuel is cheap and 
there are good shipping facilities. 

Grafton is divided into three sections, 
Grafton Center, South Side and West 
Side. Its splendid climate and attractive 
surroundings make a beautiful farming 
country. Fuel and food at low prices 
offer special advantages to the investor, 
merchant and mechanic. Located on the 


main line of the Baltimore & Ohio System, 
it gives shippers a direct line to coal and 
coke from interior points in West Virginia. 


OCATED at the northern extremity of 

the. Shenandoah Valley, Berkeley 
County, West Virginia, of which Martins- 
burg is the county seat, is most highly 
favored by Nature. To the west is the 
Allegheny range of mountains, which act 
as a buffer from the storms from the West, 
while the Blue Ridge Mountains protect 
it on the eastern side, from disturbances 
originating on the Atlantic Coast. 

The Potomac River, with its picturesque 
scenery, is the dividing line between West 
Virginia and Maryland, and is ten miles 
distance from Martinsburg. The county is 
divided into two parts, about three-fourths 
in the Shenandoah Valley, proper, while 


NEW RIVER CANYON, WEST VIRGINIA, FROM HAWK'S NEST 
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one-fourth is west of North Mountain and 
is known as Back Creek Valley, but still 
a part of the Shenandoah. 

The bulk of the soil in the eastern portion 
is of the best quality of limestone, while 
that in Back Creek Valley is slate, or 
shale. The principal products are fruit 
of various varieties—apples, peaches, pears 
and all small fruits. Wheat, corn and grass 
grow to perfection. Recently much atten- 
tion has been given to apples, there being 
now at least one million trees in bearing 
and many more planted. Apples are of 
very superior quality, the leading varieties 
being Grimes Golden, York Imperial, 
Winesap, Black Twig, Ben Davis, Jona- 
than, Northwest Greening, Baldwin and 
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addition are the Norfolk & Western and 
Western Maryland Railroads. The latter 
will soon be connected by a branch line to 
Martinsburg. A comprehensive system of 
trolley lines is projected, work upon which 
will begin with the end of the winter. 
County roads are mostly macadam and are 
kept in good condition. A fine road spirit 
prevails. 

Supported by an exceptionally good 
agricultural and horticultural district, 
Martinsburg is happily situated. There is 
a closer bond between the farming com- 
munity and the city than is generally 
found. The usual jealousy between city 
and country is entirely absent. 


Manufactories are numerous, among 
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ISLAND CREEK COAL COMPANY'S TIPPLE AND DOCKS 


many other summer and fall varieties. 
The best of care is taken of the orchards, 
under the direct supervision of the Berke- 
ley County Horticultural society, affiliated 
with the State Horticultural Society. 

Martinsburg is a rapidly growing city of 
nearly fifteen thousand inhabitants. It is 
one of the oldest towns west of the Blue 
Ridge and was the scene of frequent en- 
counters between the Union and Con- 
federate armies during the Civil War. 
It is said to have been taken and retaken 
one hundred and thirty-five times, yet 
suffered slight damage. 

Located on the main line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, at its junction 
with the Cumberland Valley Railroad, a 
branch of the Pennsylvania system, rail- 
road facilities are of the best. Nearby, in 


which are the Interwoven Hosiery Mills, 
employing 1,100 people and producing 
800,000 dozen pairs of hosiery; the Auburn 
Wagon Works producing vehicles of a 
superior quality, especially for use in the 
South; the Crawford Woolen Mills, 
making 600,000 yards of cassimeres annu- 
ally; the Shenandoah Pants Company, 
supplying 78,000 pairs of trousers; Nor- 
walk Motor Car Company, Perfection 
Garment Shop, Hannis Distilling Company, 
two large flour mills, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad shops, and numerous limestone 
quarries, shipping millions of tons of lime, 
limestone products and limestone, annu- 
ally. 

There are five banks, all in good condi- 
tion; stores and shops incident to all 
cities of the size of Martinsburg, and ‘fully 
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abreast of the times. Churches represent 
practically all denominations; there is also 
a flourishing Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Mail service is unexcelled, news- 
papers from Baltimore, Washington and 
Philadelphia are delivered in time to be 
read at breakfast, while the Daily World 
and Journal supply local news. The 
Statesman-Democrat and Herald are in- 
fluential weeklies. The people are public 
spirited and decidedly progressive, alive 
to every interest that has a tendency to 
greater advancement. 
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people. And that it will have a popula- 
tion of at least fifty thousand by 1915, is 
not doubted by those who are in close 
touch with civic affairs. The men who 
have, by their untiring efforts, created a 
city where a short time ago there was none, 
believe that in ten years’ time Huntington 
will have more than one thousand hundred 
people within its boundaries. 

Ask the average Huntingtonian today 
what made Huntington and he will be 
unable to give you a satisfactory answer. 
One becoming acquainted with the history 
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Cr, mythology tells us, a city was 
created in a single night. Where before 
had stood a barren waste, now beautiful 
palaces, great fortresses, and magnificent 
parks and hanging gardens ‘spread over 
a vast area. And the streets of the magic 
city were filled with busy, happy people. 
Some were residents of the city, put there 
by a force which they did not pretend to 
comprehend; others came there to buy 
of the offerings of the marts. It was 
known far and wide as ““The Magic City,” 
magic because it had been created sooner 
than cities ordinarily were builded. Such 
a city is Huntington, often called the gem 
of the Ohio Valley. 

Huntington was not created in a single 
night. No magician waved his wand and 
placed buildings where before there had 
been but cornfields and the eternal West 
Virginia hills. But in twenty years a city 
grew out of nothing. In a decade a village 
of six thousand souls increased to a city of 
forty thousand busy, prosperous, happy 


of Huntington would almost believe that 
some genie had created the city as an 
evidence of his power. Long after the 
Civil War had ended, Huntington was 
known as Holderby’s Landing, because it 
was a stopping point for some of the Ohio 
River boats. In 1871 the territory now 
embraced in the city was valued as a farm 
property worth half a million dollars. 
Today, this same property has a valuation 
of over thirty-one million dollars. It is 
truly a magic city and it has been made by 
modern magic; brains plus service plus acts. 

Huntington is not a city of tradition. 
The older citizeris tell stories of having 
hunted rabbits where some of the sky- 
scrapers now stand. Where, twenty years 
ago, little was heard but the chirp of the 
cricket or the lowing of cattle, today is 
heard the bustle and confusion produced 
by the combination of noises which seem 
to be characteristic of all American cities. 
Yet the early history of Huntington is not 
without its interesting features. For in- 
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stance; in 1877, Jesse James and his band 
paid what was then Huntington an un- 
expected visit. They robbed the only 
bank which the village had, and the original 
building still stands. 

Today, Huntington is the trade dis- 
tributor for over half of West Virginia, 
and it sends its goods to the whole vast 
tri-state region, consisting of parts of 
Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia. It is 
on the two great trunk lines of railroads in 
West Virginia. It is one of the centers of 
the Ohio steamboat traffic. It is on the 
rim of the richest soft coal field in the world. 
Each spring, logs which come from one of 
the biggest hardwood forests in this coun- 
try pass through its boundaries. It has 
traction connections with all nearby cities. 
Its factories employ over eight thousand 
people. It is within twenty-five miles 
east, south and west of rich oil and gas 
fields. Above all, it is a city of happy, 
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together have been characteristic of the 
citizens since the forward movement 
started, ten years ago. Then a New York 
corporation owned most of the city and 
it was content simply to own it. In 1905, 
a company of citizens, none of whom were 
possessed of great wealth, but all of whom 
wished to develop the resources which 
they were able to see, formed a company 
and bought all the unsold ground. These 
were men who had a vision. They were 
vitally interested in making Huntington 
grow. They advertised. 

A wonderful change soon took place, 
and the Magic City commenced to grow. 
Within the next decade the population 
had increased two hundred per cent, and 
the volume of business being done by 
Huntington concerns was greater than even 
the most optimistic had hoped. 

Later a chamber of commerce was 
formed. Its members gave liberally of 


BUSY TIMES AT THE TOBACCO WAREHOUSES IN HUNTINGTON 


busy people, all of whom are helping to 
make it greater, for the optimism of Hunt- 
ingtonians knows no bounds. 

What has made Huntington great? 
Brotherly love among its inhabitants and 
a genuine spirit_of civic pride are the main 
reasons. Huntington had the location 
and the natural advantages. The awak- 
ening came when people who lived in it 
realized these facts. You will find no 
“knockers” in Huntington, for there are 
none. But if any city of the country de- 
serves that title of “Pull Together,” it is 
Huntington. 

A spirit of optimism and a desire to pull 


their time and money, and Huntington 
continued to grow. The yearly banquets 
which this chamber now holds are an in- 
spiration to those who attend them. 
After having spent an evening at an an- 
nual gathering of these business men, one 
realizes that Huntington’s wonderful civic 
spirit is the thing which has contributed 
largely to its success. 

Huntington now sells gas at five cents a 
thousand feet to its industries. And the 
industries, of course, are flocking here by 
the dozen. Collis P. Huntington, who 
laid out the city, planned more wisely 
than he dreamed. As a tribute to his 
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foresight, a statue is soon to be erected to 
his memory in one of the parks. 

e Besides being a great business center, 
Huntington is an educational and musical 
center. A state college is located there. 
One of the most modern school systems 
in the world is developing future presi- 
dents or baseball players. A choral asso- 
ciation gives a series of recitals at which 
world-renowned artists appear. The city 
is expanding so rapidly that it is difficult 
to keep track of its growth. 
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state institutions were to be divided and 
another town was given its choice of the 
two institutions—the penitentiary or the 
Stage University. Fortunately this other 
town chose the penitentiary, leaving the 
State University for Morgantown. Many 
eminent men in the state and throughout 
the country have been graduated from 
this institution, which has in past years 
nurtured a student body of self-reliant and 
initiative thinkers and workers. 
Morgantown, with its fifteen thousand 
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Brotherly love has made a city where 
there was none fifteen years ago, where 
ten years ago there was a village. Its 
inhabitants believe that it is destined to 
become the greatest trade center between 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. The growth 
of Huntington rivals the growth of the 
magic city of mythology. For the energies 
and the brains of all its people are being 
used to make it greater. All work for the 
common good, Huntington’s good. 


HEN the new state of West Virginia 
was formed, Morgantown made an 
early claim to the State University. The 


people, is called ““The City of Opportunity,” 
and fulfills the prediction of George Wash- 
ington that it was the location for an im- 
portant city. It has long outgrown its 
boundaries, and the agricultural advan- 
tages offered the prosperous settlers around 
Morgantown are growing year by year. 
The industrial development of the city 
began when the first railroad reached the 
town from Fairmont. With direct rail 
connections and only a few hours from 
Pittsburgh, the contrast between the town 
today and in the days of the stage-coach 
is very pronounced. 

While the town has been established 
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one hundred and seventeen years, the 
Morgantown of today is less than twenty 
years old, as shown by the records of 
active development in manufacturing and 
population. The citizens just got together 
and invested their money and energy in 
new industries, and provided a fund of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for locating new plants in Morgantown. 
The first gas was brought to Morgan- 
town in 1899. With this came a big glass 
factory and now two large companies are 
distributing gas in this section. There is 
a peculiar advantage in the geographical 
location, being so close to the large cities. 


" 


The industrial strength of the country 
has followed close upon the opening of the 
coal fields. There is coal here for centuries 
to come, and the problem has always been 
a matter of getting cars. One of those 
substantial communities which has weath- 
ered many of the financial storms of over 
a century, the hustling business men of 
Morgantown have done wonders in its 
trade and industrial development. 

The city is remarkable for its beauty. 
On a hill close to the city, and command- 
ing a picturesque view up the winding 
Monongahela, the State University stands. 
In Morgantown is also the home of the 
state geologist, Dr. I. C. White, who has 
had much to do with the development of 
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the natural resources of West Virginia be- 
cause of his scientific knowledge of geology. 

For many years Senator Stephen B. 
Elkins had large interests in Morgantown, 
which now is the home of his sons, 
Senator Davis Elkins and Mr. Blaine 
Elkins. 

After spending even a short time within 
this historic town and feeling the pulse of 
its activities, one does not wonder that 
many new industries are planning to locate 
at Morgantown. 

The Board of Trade stands ready to hold 
the door of opportunity open, and oppor- 
tunity in Morgantown not only knocks 


at everyone’s door, but just ke@ps right 
on hammering if not admitted. 


ET, like a gem of rare brilliancy, high 

up in the Alleghenies, far from any 
of the big centers of population, itself a 
complete modern little city blessed with 
every convenience, except accessibility, 
offered by cities many times its size, 
Elkins, West Virginia, little more than 
twenty years old, is one of the wonders 
of the mountain state. 

Founded in 1889 by the late Senator 
Stepehn B. Elkins and his distinguished 
father-in-law, Henry Gassaway Davis, 
Elkins has grown from a crossroads country 
store, surrounded by meadows, fields and 
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mountains to a modern city of 8,000 souls. 

Elkins is located on the Tygarts Valley 
River 113 miles southwest of Cumberland, 
Maryland, sixty miles south of Grafion, 
West Virginia, and 175 miles northeast 
of Charleston, the state capital. 

Railroads radiate out from the city in 
five different directions tapping regions 
rich in an inexhaustible supply of nature’s 
ehoicest resources. These resources will 
form a permanent basis for Elkins’ pros- 
perity for a hundred years to come; indeed, 
it is estimated that at its present rate of 
production, the Davis Colliery Company, 
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to its wealth of coal and timber, the only 
products that have been practically 
touched, vast deposits of iron ore, marble, 
limestone and other valuable products 
have never been developed, offering at- 
tractive opportunities for the investment 
of capital and a wide field for the profitable 
employment of labor. 

Pure mountain water in unlimited quan- 
tities contributes largely to the healthful- 
ness of the city, which has for many years 
been free from fever or other ailments 
resulting from a tainted water supply or 
unsanitary conditions. Government chem- 


D CANOEING PARTY IN THE FAMOUS “TROUGH” 
A narrow gorge, six miles in length, now traversed by the Hampshire Southern Railroad, but prior to the building 
of the road inaccessible save by boat. A famous black bass fishing ground 


one of Elkins’ principal industries, is the 
owner of enough coal to keep the numerous 
mines and coke ovens now in operation 
busy for a period of one thousand years. 
The most wonderful beds of steam and 
domestic coal in the world are at the city’s 
very gates, and the greatest deposits 
of coal in this section have not yet been 
reached by railroads or touched by the 
miner’s pick. In all directions the whirr 
of the mill makes music in the air and the 
sound of the woodman’s axe and saw, 
familiar noise for a quarter of a century, 
will still be heard felling the monster hem- 
locks, oak and poplar trees when the twen- 
tieth century shall have been numbered 
with the days that are past. In addition 


ists have analyzed the local water supply 
and pronounce it equal in purity to that of 
Lake Superior. 

A modern electric lighting system and 
an unlimited supply of natural gas for 
heating and lighting purposes and for 
manufacturing use are afforded at an 
exceedingly reasonable scale of prices. 

Three of the most substantial banks_in 
the state—the Davis Trust Company, 
the Elkins National and the Peoples Na- 
tional, with combined deposits of $2,500,: 
000, afford ample banking facilities. 

The largest independent tannery in the 
world is located in Elkins, which numbers 
among its industries refrigerator works, 
pail factories, box and heading factories, 
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THE LATE STEPHEN B. ELKINS 
Who represented West Virginia in the United States Senate for seventeen years] 


planing mills, railroads shops, the largest 
cold storage plant in West Virginia and 
many other establishemnts. 

Not the least in the influences that have 
contributed to the growth of Elkins are 


its splendid newspapers—three weekly 
papers, the Enterprise, the Inter-Mountain 


and the Review. One of the most remark- 
able little evening papers in the United 
States published in the smaller towns 
is the Inter-Mountain, of Elkins, edited 
and owned by Herman G. Johnson; this 
paper carries a daily Associated Press 
service of 3,000 to 4,000 words over its 





own leased wire, is published from a 
modern printing plant, in its publisher’s 
own building and is an institution of which 
a city several times the size of Elkins 
might well be proud. 

Elkins is not purely a commercial city, 
but essentially a city of homes, broad 
paved streets, spacious lots, numerous 
shade trees and civic pride going hand in 
hand to make Elkins a city beautiful. 
Here are located “Graceland,” the home 
of Former United States Senator Henry 
Gassaway Davis, “Halliehurst,’’ home of 
the Elkins family, and “‘Kerenscrest,”’ 
home of the late ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, Honorable Richard C. Kerens, 
three of the finest country estates in 
America. 


E story of West Virginian thrift as 

told by Hon. John J. Cornwell, former 
president of the State Board of Trade, at 
their annual meeting in 1913, summarized 
in a most interesting way the substantial 
growth of the state. 

“West Virginia, with its coal and lumber 
and oil and gasj‘as its chief products, feels 
a depression or any cessation of business 
much more promptly and much more 
acutely do the states of the great 
Middle West or of the South, where the 
wealth is derived almost exclusively from 
agricultural and horticultural products. 

“Nevertheless, while the past twelve 
months have not constituted a record- 
breaking business period, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, for the reason, largely, to 
which I have referred, West Virginia has 
gone steadily forward, increasing in wealth 
and in the volume of business which her 
industries and her people have been doing. 

“The best evidence of the accuracy of 
this statement lies in the reports and condi- 
tions of the banks, state and national. 
Let us take, first, the national banks of 
West Virginia. On September 4th, 1912, 
when the comptroller made his call, there 
were in West Virginia 111 national banks, 
with total resources of $80,951,794.88. 
On September 10th of this year, when the 
call was made, the reports showed that 
there were 116 national banks, an increase 
of five in number, with total resources of 
$88,611,333.00—an increase of about 
$8,000,000 in total resources. 
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“But, how about the deposits? That is 
where the best indication of enlarged and 
increased prosperity is to be found. On 
September 4th, 1912, the deposits were 
$50,840,622, while on September 10th, 
this year, the deposits in the same banks, 
including the five new ones, reached the 
aggregate of $56,404,342—-an increase in 
round numbers of $6,000,000. 

“Take the state banks and the record 
growth is as good. On June 4th, 1912, 
all deposits in the state banks aggre 
gate $62,152,835, while on the same date 
in this year of 1913, the deposits were 
$68,242,230, an increase of about $7,000,- 
000. The deposits subject to check, not 
counting time deposits or demand certifi- 
cates, increased, in the state banks, from 
$28,000,000, in round numbers, to $31,000,- 
000, an increase of about $3,000,000. 

“These figures show conclusively that 
the savings of the people have increased; 
that the amount of cash or credit for cash, 
in the state, has increased some $13,000,000 
during the past twelve months and the 
increase in the checking accounts shows 
that the volume of commerce and general 
business has likewise had a healthy 
increase. 

“The coal output of 1912, the latest for 
which complete figures are available, 
shows a most gratifying growth, the total 
for the year being in excess of 66,000,000 
tons, with a value of more than $62,000,000. 
The product of natural gas for the year 
was more than 215,000,000 feet, with a 
value of over $29,000,000. 

“In petroleum, our state in 1912 pro- 
duced 12,128,962 barrels, with a value of 
$19,927,721, an increase of more than 
one per cent over the previous year. 

“There was cut and manufactured in the 
state, during 1913, 1,318,732,000 feet of 
lumber, which output was about up to the 
average during the past five years, despite 
the inroads that have been made upon our 
forests. 

“So much for the natural resources and 
their output. The agricultural produc- 
tion, which in this state has seriously 
lagged, shows some increase, not, however, 
sufficient to boast of. The chief interest 
in agricultural products and in the value 
of the output of the farms has been in 
fruit; and this, so far, has largely been 
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Governor of West Virginia, an executive whose business sense and rare tact have made him honored and admired 
far beyond the borders of his state. His diplomacy has settled some of the most serious strikes in the history of 
the coal-mining industry; he is in every sense of the word a man of the people 
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confined to the eastern panhandle or the 
counties lying east of the Alleghany 
Mountains. There has, however, been 
considerable planting of fruit trees in other 
and untried sections, but too recent for any 
practical results.” 


A VERITABLE battery of facts and 
figures confronts one traveling about 
West Virginia. The people of the state are 
proud of what they possess and they know 
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the energy and thrift of West Virginians. 
The state institutions today include the 
handsome State House at Charleston, 
which cost one and a quarter million dol- 
lars. There is also a Capitol Annex Build- 
ing and a Governor’s residence worth more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The splendid West Virginia University 
at Morgantown represents a cost of over 
a million dollars. There are preparatory 
branches of the University, at Keyser and 
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their lesson. Schoolboys stand up in a class 
in school ‘and recite statistics concerning 
West Virginia. They know that they 
have one hundred thousand farms and 
that there is room for several hundred 
thousand more. They also know that 
there are fifteen millions of acres yet to 
be developed; that the value of the farm 
property approaches four- hundred million 
dollars, to which the land value adds 
another two hundred million. 

The average farm of the state is one 
hundred and three acres, the value of each 
farm is $3,255, and the average value of 
land $20 per acre. What more could a 
prospective farmer wish to know? 

This state is already twenty-eighth in 
population among the states and terri- 
tories of the United States. 1t is only fifty 
years old and started on its own hook 
without a state institution of any kind; 
its development is a worthy monument to 


Montgomery, State Normal Schools at 
Huntington, Fairmont, West Liberty, 
Athens, Shepherdstown and Glenville. 
From this one can fully understand why 
West Virginian teachers are in great de- 
mand in all parts of the country. 

The State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in Morgantown, established in 1888, 
has been a potential factor in the develop- 
ment of the state. There is a School for 
the Deaf and Blind at Romney, represent- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars’ invest- 
ment. The West Virginia Colored Insti- 
tutes at Charleston and Bluefield cover a 
cost of about a half million dollars more. 
Industrial homes, asylums for the insane, 
Miners’ Hospitals at Welch, McKendree 
and Fairmont and a Children’s Home at 
Elkins, an Orphans’ Home in Cabell 
County and a Tuberculosis Sanitarium in 
Preston County show the treatment given 
to unfortunates in West Virginia. 
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CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. HUGHES 
Of West Virginia, now serving his sixth term in 
Congress. His home town is Huntington, and his 
district includes the famous Pocahontas coal fields 
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CONGRESSMAN HUNTER MOSS 
Of West Virginia. Born and reared in the district of 
his state which he now represents in Congress. At the 
age of twenty-six he became prosecuting attorney of his 
county and later served on the bench. He is a Repub- 
lican of progressive ideas and tendencies, and has the 
full endorsement of the Progressive party in his state 
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HON. SAMUEL B. AVIS 
The West Virginia Congressman whose district includes 
Charleston. Mr. Avis is a young man who gained an 
enviable reputation as a lawyer, and much is expected 
rom him in public service 


HON. HOWARD SUTHERLAND 
The Congressman from West Virginia. His career has 
been full of event and adventure, and he has been suc- 
cessful as an editor, a lawyer, a government clerk, a 
land agent, a railroad man and a Congressman 





The Virility of West Virginia's Men 
by Stuart F. Reed 


Secretary of State, West Virginia 


'DITOR’S NOTE—This notable sketch is the digest of an address made oy Mr. Reed 


ata congue in Pittsburgh. It attracted wide comment and is consider 
addresses ever given on the men of West Virginia. 


most forcef: 


OU have asked me to bring you a 
message from the old home state— 
the state that holds and nourishes 

your alma mater. 

In traveling about the country a few 
years ago I found that strangers had rather 
vague ideas about West Virginia. Classed 
as a mining state, we were accredited with 
an atmosphere that was not conducive to 
the highest moral, intellectual and social 
development. This was not pleasing to 
me, and that I might be able better to 
defend the reputation of my state and her 
citizens against such imputations, I have 
found delight in delving into the history 
of a people who rose up in the midst of 
secession and turmoil and proclaifned 
themselves advocates of freedom. Their 
defiant call for statehood reached the ears 
of the immortal Lincoln, and West Virginia, 
the “war-born state,” the last and bright- 
est gem that was plucked from Virginia’s 
crown, was given a new setting in the 
“royal diadem of Columbia.” 

Much is being said and written about 
West Virginia today, and she is rapidly 
gaining a prominent place in the galaxy 
of States. It seems to be generally under- 
stood that our state is great because of her 
untold mineral resources. But, my friends, 
it takes more than these to make a great 
state. It requires an army of thinkers. 
It takes the wealth of character and the 
riches of intellect as well as the opulence 
of soil. 


OMEONE has said that an essential ele- 
ment of greatness is patriotism. If this 

be true, let it be not forgotten that upon 
the soil of West Virginia was struck the 
earliest blow for freedom. She gave the 
first* soldier of the Union to offer a libation 
of his life blood upon the altar of his coun- 


® Bailey Brown was first soldier of Civil War killed 
F West Virginia. 


by a Confederate picket at Fetterman, 


one of the 


try. The first battle of the Civil War and 
the first and the last of the Revolution* 
were fought within her borders, and sol- 
diers from her territory were upon almost 
every battlefield of liberty. It is a well- 
authenticated story that when Washing- 
ton was asked what would have been the 
consequences had the Patriots failed at 
Yorktown, he replied that with but a 
banner left and the means to reach West 
Augusta he would have “rallied around 
him the men who would lift their bleeding 
country from the dust and set her free.” 

A West Virginian took the native ore 
from our mountains and made the cannon 
balls with which Commodore Perry 
smashed the British fleet on Lake Erie, 
and in that same battle Captain Elliott, 
a former Wheeling boy, commanded the 
Niagara, to which Perry transferred his 
flag when his own vessel, the Lawrence, 
was wrecked and at the mercy of the waves. 
Captain Chadwick, a Morgantown boy, 
commanded the flagship New York, when 
the Spanish fleet went down at Santiago. 
It was a West Virginian (Commander 
Jessop) in command of an American war 
vessel, cruising in Chinese waters, during 
the late conflict between Russia and Japan, 
who stood sentinel at his guns, under the 
flag of the Union and compelled the bellig- 
erents to respect the law of nations and 
the rights of neutrals. 


ASAIN, it has been held that a great 
people must be propagandists, diffusing 
the blessings of Christianity and the light 
of knowledge. Let the roll of West Vir- 
ginians be called. A minister from Poca- 
hontas county preached the first Protestant 
sermon beyond the Sierras, and the Rev. 
Andrew Monroe, who went from Hamp- 


* First battle of Revolution, Point Pleasant, Oct. 
10, 1774. Last battle of Revoluition, ing, Sept. 
11, 1782. First regular battle of Civil War, Philippi. 
June 3, 1861 
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shire county, is called the “Father of 
Methodism beyond the Mississippi.” 
Alexander Campbell, who established 
Bethany College, was the leader of a 
successful religious reformation and the 
founder of the Christian church. Mary 
McFarland went from Brooke county and 
established the Missions of ice-bound 
Alaska. We gave the Methodist Episcopal 
church four* of her most brilliant bishops, 
and the late Dr. John W. Carter, a West 
Virginia Baptist, was often called the 
Spurgeon of America. Dr. John Mitchell, 
whose name is familiar to the medical 
fraternity of two continents, lived in 
Jefferson county. 

A West Virginia scholar (Mr. Thomas 
Mullady of Hampshire County) was se- 
-lected as tutor for a crown prince of Italy, 
and Dr. Humphreys, from Greenbrier 
county, is considered one of the world’s 
most eminent philologists. Maxon Som- 
merville, formerly of Clarksburg, who died 
at Parisa few years ago, was reputed to have 
been one of the world’s greatest archzolo- 
gists. Joseph Ray, the Ohio county mathe- 
matician and author of Ray’s Arithmetics, 
has been “‘ciphered”’ into the lasting affec- 
tions of half of the states of the Union. Dr. 
I. C. White, of Morgantown, is today re- 
garded as one of the most eminent scientists 
in America; and among the first citizens of 
the Republic stands our own renowned 
soldier, statesman and jurist, Nathan Goff, 
Dr. Frank Carpenter, America’s leading 
genealogist and a noted Denver mineralo- 
gist, was reared in Harrison county. Ida L. 
Reed, a Barbour county girl, is the author 
of “Christmas Bells,” a song that has 
floated on the air from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Professor Dolbear, in his room at 
Bethany, first worked out the principle 
by which the telephone was afterward 
made practical by Alexander Graham 
Bell, and it is said that Dr. Nicklin, of 
Tyler County, gave to Professor Morse 
a most valuable suggestion and discovery 
in connection with the perfecting of the 
magnetic telegraph. 

James Rumsey, of Morgan County, 
constructed the first boat in the world 
to be propelled by steam, and Washington 


* Bishops Hamilton, Anderson and Hughes were 
all born in West Virginia, still living and active 
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witnessed its trial trip on a West Virginia 
river ten years before Fulton’s boat was 
built. Graham Hamrick, of Barbour 
County, discovered a method of embalm- 
ing which seems a near approach to the 
lost method of the Egyptians. It won for 
him an honorary membership in the 
Inventory’s Academy of France, and a 
gold medal from Paris. Frank Holme, 


HON. STUART FP. REED 
Secretary of State 


founder of the Chicago School of Illustra- 
tion and an artist and cartoonist of world- 
wide fame, was once the printer’s “devil” 
of the Keyser Echo, in Mineral County. 


ERE are others who tell us that to 

be classed as a great state, we must 
“break records,” and that is the very 
thing our state has been doing for several 
years. At the Paris Exposition, West 
Virignia, in competition with the nations 
of the earth, was given the highest award 
on wool grown by a Brooke County farmer. 
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We hold first place in America in the pro- 
duction of petroleum; first in the produc- 
tion of natural gas, and first in the supply 
of hardwoods. The largest zinc reduction 
plant in the world is located at Clarksburg. 

The first electric railroad in the world, 
equipped in a real engineering spirit, as 
a commercial enterprise, was constructed 
on West Virginia soil by home capital, and 


HON. WILLIAM C. BROWN OF KINGWOOD 


Congressman from Second District 


operated between Huntington and Guyan- 
dotte. The largest axe factory in the world 


is located at our state capital. The axe 
is a tool about which clings the romance 
of development. It was the chief imple- 
ment used by our forefathers in conquering 
the wilderness and constructing their 
first habitations, and it is one of the pleas- 
ing anomalies of our history that we are 
today making over one-half of the axes 
used by the world. 

A three-year-old colt owned by General 


~ 
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Watts of Charleston has broken all the 
trotting records of the world, giving him 
a standing without precedent in the his- 
tory of the turf and putting him above 
every other colt of his age that ever raced 
in harness. Recently in New York City 
in a competition at Madison Square Gar- 
den in which the world’s most noted driv- 
ing horses were entered, the highest award, 
the gold cup and the flutter- 
ing ribbon, went to the West 
Virginia span driven by Mrs. 
Clarence W. Watson (the wife 
of Senator Watson) and today 
in their cosy Fairmont stables, 
these horses proudly wear the 
badge that attests their equine 
aristocracy. 

West Virginia has sent many 
famous actors to the great 
stage of life who cannot be 
mentioned in the time at my 
command. Our state sent 
Ohio four of her wisest and 
best governors. Alabama, 
Kansas, North Dakota and 
Maryland have each received 
from us an able chief execu- 
tive. Beneath the creeping 
ivy in the old cemetery at 
Clarksburg sleep the first 
lovers married in the White 
House, the bride being a sister 

_ of Dolly Madison, the bride- 
groom the Hon. John G. 
Jackson, a one time gallant 
congressman from Harrison 
County. 

Felix Grundy, the great 
jurist of Tennessee, Theodore 
Laidley, the artillerist of the 
Mexican War, John Stephen- 
son, founder of Portland, Ore.; 

James Farley, the California United 
States Senator; Jesse Thornton, the 
Oregon Chief Justice; and Stonewall 

Jackson were all at one time West 

Virginia boys. Andrew Rowan, of Monroe 

County, who carried President McKinley’s 

message to Garcia in Cuba, performed 
an act of heroism, says General Miles, 

“unequaled in the annals of warfare.” 

The story of Rowan’s courage was 

printed in nine languages and had a circu- 
lation of sixteen million copies in three 
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years. Speaker Champ Clark was at one 
time the head of the State Normal School 
at Huntington, West Virginia. Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, now one of America’s 
most noted authors, lives at Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

The late Dudley Evans, president of 

Wells-Fargo’s. one of the largest express 
companies of the world, owned 
his old home farm in West 
Virginia up to the time of 
his death. Under the general 
management of Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, a former Fairmont 
boy, the great Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad reached the 
highest point in its history as 
measured by its earnings and 
equipment for service. John 
Brisben Walker was unsuc- 
cessful as a West Virginia 
politician, but going to New 
York and getting control of 
the Cosmopolitan, he set a 
new pace for the magazine 
editors of the world. Henry 
Bigler, the explorer, who was 
with the party that discovered 
gold in California, was a 
Harrison County boy. 

Iowa is indebted to Monon- 
galia County for her gifted 
United States Senator, the late 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, and to 
Wetzel County for John F. 

Lacey, one of her most bril- 
liant congressmen. Booker 
T. Washington, the greatest 
leader and reformer the col- 
ored race has produced, was 
reared by his ex-slave mother 
among the West Virginia hills. 


A= VIRGINIAN or- 


ganized the Egyptian 
army, drilling the Khedive’s soldiers 
on the soil over which the sphinx and 
the pyramids cast a halo of mystery. 
Pennsylvania’s distinguished senator, Phil- 
ander Knox, the choice of his party in 
his state for the Presidency, and Governor 
Odell of New York, who has helped to 
make presidents, were formerly schoolboys 
in West Virginia, and it would be hard 
to persuade us that this experience could 
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have been omitted in their preparation 
for great careers. We have sent many of 
our bravest and best to other states and 
other lands, but we have yet at home an 
army of noble men and beautiful women— 
intellectually and morally the equal of 
any—who will guide our ship of state in 
the pathway of progress, honor and right- 


DR. I. C. WHITE 
West Virginia State Geologist 


eousness. How generous Pennsylvania 
and the other states have been with us! 
They have sent us splendid citizens, men 
of brains, brawn and wealth, upon whom 
it was an honor to pin the badge of West 
Virginia citizenship. 

The Story of the world’s development 
is for the most part the history of its great 
river valleys and the civilizations that 
flourish in them. Such is true of West 
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Virginia; these rivers have been more 
than flowing streams. On their surface 
have been mirrored the enthusiasm, the 
courage and the tragedy of life. Hedging 
in the valleys are the mountains, nature’s 
archzological curiosity shops, which have 
preserved the records of human history 


HON. CLARENCE U, WATSON 


Former United States Senator from West Virginia and one of the 
eminent leaders in West Virginia development 


just as fossils proclaim the evolution story 
of the earth. 


Ts early inhabitants of our state were 
without educational advantages and 
had but little time for meditation. They 
were an out-of-doors people, as all great peo- 
ples have been, trained for the battle of life 


by a strenuous conflict with nature. They 
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wore jeans and linsey woven beneath the 
blue sky and ate johnny-cake, sweet flav- 
ored by the hickory embers. “They did 
not read romance, they made it; nor 
poetry, they lived it.” 
It was a land peculiarly fashioned to 
become the home of a great people. The 
first settlers found the hills 
covered with splendid forests 
and along the streams grew 
fragrant flowers, and many 
kinds of fruits, nuts and ber- 
ries. The soil was fertile, the 
climate salubrious and from 
the mountain sides gushed 
hundreds of mineral springs 
with health-giving properties. 
Here they lived and loved, 
toiled and dreamed. 

_ The years sped by until the 
descendants of the pioneers had 
to meet new conditions. The 
hitherto undreamed of wealth 
of mountain and valley had 
been discovered. Capital was 
knocking at the door and the 
line of cleavage between the 
old and new was clear and 
distinct. The leisurely march 
of events was accelerated by 
the force of irresistible destiny. 


[N forty years we have added 
almost one million souls to 
our population and almost 
eight hundred million dollars 
to our taxable wealth. Forty 
years ago we had about four 
hundred schools in the state; 
today we have eight thousand 
schools and nine thousand 
teachers, to whom are paid 
annually five million dollars. 
The world’s greatest coal 
field is the Appalachian, and 
the heart of this area is West 
Virginia. Great Britain, Germany and 
France combined have fourteen thou- 
sand square miles of coal. West Virginia 
has three times as much. Were it possible 
to capitalize the coal values of West 
Virginia at ten cents a ton, it would repre- 
sent a wealth of ten thousand millions of 
dollars, or three times as much as the gold 
and silver coin of all the world, a sum vast 





THE 


enough to pay the national debts of Eng- 
land, France and the United States. 

As I have already said, we are regarded 
as a mining state, and people are enthu- 
siastic about the fifty-five millions tons 
of coal we are producing annually, but let 
me tell you something else. We have 
brought under cultivation one hundred 
thousand farms which produced values 
last year aggregating over $70,000,000. 
West Virginia has over five million acres 
of agricultural and fruit lands not yet 
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wherein “the scholar would trim his lamps 
and contemplation would prune her wings,” 
and though unheard should be the drum 
traps of other marching civilizations, we 
would still hold our place in the triumphal 
procession of the quickening ages. 


es natural resources, West Virginia is 
equaled by few states and surpassed by 
none. No other state so epitomizes the 
prodigious energy and mighty potentialities 
of this wonderful age. 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 
The young Congressman from West Virginia, who was selected by President Wilson as Solicitor- 
General. He has served as professor of law in Washington and Lee University and has held many 
public offices in his state 


utilized, and it is reasonable to expect 
that within a few years, following improved 
methods, our agricultural and fruit prod- 
ucts will be over $300,000,000 annually. 
The distinguished congressman from 
my district once boasted that if West 
Virginia were to be set as an island in the 
midst of an impassable sea, its inhabitants 
would never want for houses, food, clothing, 
fuel or education. That statement was 
not overdrawn. Sir, it would indeed be 
a land splendid in its exclusiveness, in 
which poetry, music, literature, philoso- 
phy, science and Christianity would be 
perpetuated in institutions and temples 


Our situation is ideal. With the great 
state of Pennsylvania on the north, Ohio 
on the west, Virginia, our mother state, on 
the south, and the orchards and gardens 
of the Shenandoah almost under the 
shadow of the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington, we modestly but unhesitat- 
ingly lay claim to the most cosmopolitan 
location in America. 

Great natural wealth and expanding 
commerce may inspire us with exalted 
ideas of our importance, and set the 
imagery of our brains to erecting phantom 
pedestals upon which our vanity may 
pose, but these things never made a state. 





The Grand Old Man of West Virginia 


by Mitchell Mannering 


of the most active and conspicuous 

figures in the state development of 
West Virginia is former Senator Henry 
Gassaway Davis. To him the development 
of West Virginia has been a life work, and 
his statements concerning the state always 
reflect the knowledge of “a man who 
knows.” He has lived to see his prophecies 
more than fulfilled, aad a commonwealth 
created that will add luster to the galaxy 
of states. 

In a recent address he made the following 
eloquent summary concerning West Vir- 

ia: 

“West Virginia has a wealth of natural 
resources, and they have become so well 
known that it is hardly necessary to enu- 
merate them. Her greatest treasure should 
and will be found eventually in her soil. 
Her people are sturdy and thrifty, com- 
bining the rugged strength and high 
character of the mountaineer with the calm 
judgment and plodding perseverance of 
the dwellers of the plains and valleys. 
There are no great extremes of heat and 
cold, there is plenty of sunshine and a 
moderate amount of snowfall. The cli- 
mate and soil are adapted to all grains, 
grasses, fruits and vegetables. There is 
a difference probably of a month in the 
maturing of the crops in the upper and 
lower sections of the state. The mining 
and other industrial interests require 
large supplies of foodstuffs sent in from 
other states. Most of this could and 
should be raised in the state itself. There 
is abundant room for the raising of more 
hay, grain and cattle. 

“Many of the valleys and hillsides are 
available for farming, and as the timber is 
cut the land is often found arable and 
capable of raising excellent crops. The 
climate, soil, grass and grain are in the 
highest degree favorable to stock raising 
and especially to sheep raising. The hills 
and the valleys are adapted to the culture 
of all fruits that grow in this latitude. 


A LTHOUGH ninety years of age, one 


“In the Eastern Panhandle hillsides 
that a few years ago were considered 
worthless waste land of little or no value, 
are now producing the finest of apples 
and peaches in the greatest abundance, 
and it has been found that not even in 
the Northwestern states are the conditions 
superior for raising fruit. This industry 
has grown with remarkable rapidity, and 
land which was worth but little has in a 
few years reached values exceeding those 
of the best farming lands of the state. 
Large amounts of capital are already 
invested in this industry, and so extensive 
has it become that many of the orchards 
belong to and are managed by incorpo- 
rated companies. In the counties of 
Hampshire and Hardy, one million peach 
trees were planted last fall and spring, 
and in Berkeley County alone it is said 
a half million dollars were received for its 
peach crop last year. 

“West Virginia is one of the smallest 
in area of all the states admitted to the 
Union since its formation, yet its irregular 
shape gives it a wide range of territory and 
diversified climate. It has been aptly 
described as the most northern of southern 
states, the most southern of northern 
states, the most eastern of western states, 
and the most western of eastern states. 
West Virginia has available markets in 
all directions for its products. Although 
practically in the embrace of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers and their tributaries, the 
mean altitude of the state is 1,500 feet 
above the water. 

“Notwithstanding the large mountain- 
ous section, a considerable portion of which 
is covered with valuable forests, about 
forty per cent of the total land surface 
has been improved. Unlike most of the 
other states, there is yet opportunity for 
considerable increase in farm acreage, in 
addition to which more attention should 
be paid to the better cultivation of the 
soil. In 1910 out of a population of about 
1,221,000 people, all except 87 per cent 
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were living beyond the confines of the cities 
and more than one-half of them were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. There 
are a hundred thousand farms in the state, 
and every additional dollar’s worth of 
products raised upon each farm adds just 
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More than one-half of the families of the 
state own their own homes, and the state 
is unique in having no state debt.” 

Henry Gassaway Davis was born No- 
vember 16, 1823, just ninety years ago, 
at Baltimore. Soon thereafter the family 





FORMER UNITED STATES SENATOR HENRY,GASSAWAY DAVIS 
Elkins’ foremost citizen, known everywhere as “‘Virginia’s Grand Old Man” 


that many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the wealth of the state. The 
farms average one hundred and three acres, 
the average of the entire country being 
one hundred and forty-six acres. Two of 
every three of the farms in West Virginia 
are devoted to the raising of live stock. 





moved to a farm near Woodstock in Howard 
County, Marylazd, where he spent his 
boyhood. A rugged country boy, he at- 
tended the local schools, and at-an early 
age began to earn his living. The daunt- 
less energy of the Maryland lad soon in- 
dicated that his life would be a succession 











HERMAN G. JOHNSON, Sr. HERMAN G. JOHNSON, Jr. 
Proprietors of the Elkins Daily Inter-Mountain 


of promotions. From a farm, where he 
was superintendent, he came to take a 
position as brakeman on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Then he was made con- 
ductor and later agent of the railroad at 
Piedmont, West Virginia. 

During all these years he was observing 
the wonderful natural development of 
the state. Later he branched out into 
merchandising, and became 
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in the state. Although advanced in 
years beyond the limit of activities 
of nearly all men, he stil] personally 
directs the management of his busi- 
ness enterprises, and is president of 
the Coal & Coke Railway, the Davis 
Colliery Compan, the Davis Trust 
Company and the Elkins National 
Bank. He was a member of the 
House of Delegates in West Virginia 
as far back as 1865, when the state 
was in its infancy; in 1867 he was in 
the State Senate, and in 1871 was 
elected to the United States Senaie, 
serving twelve years. For seven 
successful terms he was elected dele- 
gate to the National Democratic 
conventions, and in 1904 was the 
nominee for Vice-President of the 
United States on the Democratic 
ticket. As a delegate to the first and 
chairman of the United States dele- 
gation to the second Pan-American 
Conference, he rendered conspicuous 
service, but in all his public life 
there never was a time he failed in 
his loyalty to West Virginia. Early 
and late, year after year, at his 
home in Elkins, West Virginia, -he 
has studied and promoted the de- 
velopment of the state. The late Senator 
Stephen B. Elkins, his son-in-law, was asso- 
ciated with him in many of his business en- 
terprises. Senator Davis spends his winters 
in Washington, and few men have bridged 
so long a span of years in public and busi- 
ness life with more to their credit than the 
“grand old man of West Virginia,” Henry 
Gassaway Davis. 





interested in coal mining. 
Out of this work he pro- 
jected and carried on to suc- 
cess the West Virginia Cen- 
tral & Pittsburgh and the 
Piedmont & Cumberland 
railways, which were sold to 
and now form a part of che 
Western Maryland Railroad. 

In 1903 he projected and 
constructed the Coal & Coke 
Railway, two hundred miles 
in length running from Elkins 
to Charleston, and opening a 
new and valuable coal region 





WEST VIRGINIA ODD FELLOWS HOME 
A monument to West Virginia fraternity, where one hnudred homeless 


boys and girls are cared for and educated 




















Eminent Men of West Virginia 


by Flynn Wayne 


opment has produced many strong 

men whose physique and character 
partake of the ruggedness and grandeur of 
the mountains among which they have 
lived. The story of West Virginia would 
not be complete without prominent men- 
tion of former United States Senator 
Nathan B. Scott.. He joined the Union 
Army at the age of twenty, later made 
his home in Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
has since been prominently identified with 
the life of the city. Born in Guernsey 
County, Ohio, his youth knew what hard 
work and struggles meant. When he was 
employed in a store, laboring 
early and late and sleeping 
under the counter, he made 
up his mind some day to run 
a real store of his own. In 
1859 he crossed what was then 
known as the Great American 
Desert, landed where Denver 
now stands, going with ox 
teams from the Missouri 
River, and on that trip was 
at one time held up by the 
Indians. 

In 1874, Senator Scott be- 
came identified with the Cen- 
tral Glass Works of Wheeling, 
and has ever since been 
prominently identified with it 
and has been its president 
since 1883, and he is stil 
president of the Central Glass 
Works. His first public serv- 
ice was in the City Council of 
Wheeling, when he was elected 
president of the Second 
Branch and served until he 
was elected as a member of 
the West Virginia State Sen- 
ate from the First Senatorial 
District, serving two terms. 
He became a member of the 
Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1888, and took an 


‘T ‘HE state of West Virginia in its devel- 


permanent 


active part in the campaigns of 1896, 1900 
and 1904, when he was in charge of the Na- 
tional Speakers’ Bureau. He was Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue uncer President 
McKinley, was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1898 and re-elected in 
1905. During these years of arduous 
public service, his interest in West Vir- 
ginia never waned. In 1887 Senator Scott 
organized the Dollar Savings Bank in 
Wheeling, one of the first in the state of 
West Virginia, and for a long period he 
was its president. He is now First Vice- 
President of the Dollar Savings & Trust 
Comrany, which succeeded tke Dollar 
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Savings Bank. He has been a director 
in many local manufacturing concerns, 
and has always stood ready to launch any 
enterprise for the benefit of his city or state. 

In the twelve years that Senator Scott 
served in the Senate he made a remarkable 
record, having introduced mure than seven 
hundred bills and resolutions, including 
special pension bills for old soldiers and 
widows. He also secured favorable action 
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league and constituent alike. A rare 
tribute paid to him by the late Vice- 
President Sherman was paid both to the 
man and the state which he represented. 
The inspiration and achievements of 
Nathan B. Scott have left their impress 
upon the history of West Virginia. Since 
retiring from public life, Senator Scott 
has been president of the Continental 
Trust Company of Washington, one of 





“NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS AT WHEELING” 
Just a corner of the good Christmas things provided through the ‘“‘N. B. Scott Merry Christmas Fund” for the 
children of Wheeling who would not otherwise have much Christmas 


on a large percentage of claims presented. 
For West Virginia, he secured war claims 
amounting to $285,000, and the govern- 
ment fitted out the state with many public 
buildings costing over one million and a 
quarter dollars, besides the Point Pleasant 
monument, while he was answering the 
United States Senate roll call. 

In all, Senator Scott’s term in the Senate 
is counted a most useful and productive 
record in public life. As an able, earnest 
legislator he won the confidence of col- 


the strongest and best patronized institu- 
tions in the city, for when Senator Scott 
takes hold of an enterprise, its success may 
always be counted upon, so completely 
has he earned the confidence and regard 
of his fellow-citizens and all who have come 
within the circle of his acquaintance 
during an active and busy public life. 
West Virginia has been a veritable gospel 
with Nathan B. Scott since the days 
when the history of the young state was 
being made by her stalwart citizenship. 

















Many years ago Senator Nathan B. 
Scott of West Virginia conceived the idea 
of providing a permanent “Merry Christ- 
mas” Fund for the children of the city 
of Wheeling, who might not have the pros- 
pects of Christmas presents. Instead of 
having it done spasmodically one year and 
not the next, Senator Scott set aside an 
ample fund, the interest of which was to 
be utilized every year in seeing that the 
needy children of Wheeling had a bag of 
candy and some good present for Christ- 
mas. The ladies in the various benevolent 
societies provide the names, after looking 
up poor children, and in this unostenta- 
tious way characteristic of Kris Kringle, 
the gifts are purchased and delivered year 
after year. 

The scene of the “Night Before Christ- 
mas” shows the extent of Senator Scott’s 
thoughfulness in making Christmas more 
than a formal greeting of good will. Year 
after year his donations of Christmas gifts 
have been provided, and will continue for 
all time. Many a young lad or lassie whose 
early struggles were brightened by the 
remembrance of this generous citizen of 
West Virginia, have a tender spot in their 
heart for the Senator who believes in the 
boys and girls, insisting that if they are 
rightly treated in early youth and shown 
that consideration which all human beings 
appreciate, there would be less bitterness 
and discontent in later years. 

Admiring friends in Wheeling insist 
that long after Senator Scott’s illustrious 
deeds in public life have been dimned by 
time, his memory will be kept perpetually 
bright by the good cheer and kindness of 
his permanent “Merry Christmas” Fund, 
a monument that will continue to live 
generation after generation—for children 
never outgrow or forget the happiness of 
Christmas time and those who shared it 
with them. 


Ae ER an active life in public service, 
Judge Nathan Goff, a native of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, was elected to 
the Untied States Senate in 1913. There 
are few men in the state that have had 
a wider range of experience in national 
and state affairs. Ever since he enlisted 
in the Union army in 1861, and was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law soon after 
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the war, he has been an ardent enthusiast 
concerning the new state which he assisted 
in creating fifty years ago. Two years 
after he was admitted to the bar, which was 
in 1865, he was elected to the West Virginia 
legislature, and in 1868 was appointed 
United States District Attorney for the 
district of West Virginia, and reappointed 
for three successive terms. This work 
proved the metal of the young man, who 
was educated at the Northwestern Vir- 
ginia Academy, at Georgetown, and at the 
University of the City of New York. In 
1881 the young man was given the Navy 
portfolio by President Hayes, and he was 
again appointed District Attorney by 
President Garfield. In 1872 and 1874 he 
was a candidate for Congress, and in 
1888 was elected Governor of West Vir- 
ginia on the face of the returns, but un- 
seated by an opposing legislature. In 
1892 he began his extended career on the 
bench as United States Circuit Judge 
for the fourth judicial circuit, including 
the states of West Virginia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. In 
his public life Senator Goff is a seasoned 
veteran, and while the popular and revered 
leader of his party, he commands the un- 
stinted admiration of West Virginians 
everywhere. Born in the state, and still 
residing in the city of his birth, the Goff 
homestead is pointed out in Clarksburg 
as an evidence of the unflinching faith and 
confidence of the Goff family in West 
Virginia: His father, Waldo P. Goff, was 
one of those pioneers who believed in the 
new State, and from the old home over- 
looking and located in the center of the 
thriving city of Clarksburg, the visions 
of the early Goffs have been more than 
realized. Senator Goff’s notable career 
in federal service has made him one of the 
conspicuous leaders in national affairs. 
His work in the Senate has commanded 
widespread attention and his eloquent 
address concerning West Virginia during 
the. coal strike investigations is one of the 
classic orations in the Congressional 
Records of recent years. This earnest, 
conscientious young man who came from 
West Virginia to take a Cabinet position 
nearly forty years ago, is the active and 
popular Senator Goff of today, whose 
work adds luster to the fame of West 
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Virginians in national affairs. When he 
confers with his constituents in the marble 
room of the Senate or in his office there is 
that same kindly judicial manner and direct 
candor that has characterized his public 
work, and held for him so many years a 
loyal and enthusiastic following, appre- 
ciative of their able and forceful leader. 


LF DER the shadow of a great mountain 
lies Piedmont, West Virginia. Be- 
neath flows the historic Potomac, dividing 
the state of West Virginia from Maryland. 
To Piedmont many years ago came 
William Luke, a sturdy Scotchman who 
in the old country had learned the trade 
of paper making by the hand process. 
He was a born paper maker. It seems 
as if he always knew how to make good 
paper. Soon after settling in his new home 
in America, he discovered an old saw mill 
on the Potomac, which he converted 
into a paper mill, and on the Maryland 
side the plant was known as the Pied- 
mont Mill. Surrounding this humble 
beginning is now located one of the most 
famous, largest and best paper-making 
plants in the world, the mills of the West 
Virginia Paper & Pulp Company. As Mr. 
Luke’s large family of sons grew to man- 
hood, they were taught the paper business 
from beginning to end, and year by year 
the business developed, until now a five 
million dollar plant occupies the site of 
the old saw mill, and more than sixty 
per cent of all the paper used by American 
magazines and periodicals is manufac- 
tured by this company. 

The town in which the mill is located is 
now known as Luke, named for its illus- 
trious founder, whose sturdy spirit and 
unswerving integrity is expressed and 
continued in the methods and products 
of the West Virginia Paper & Pulp Com- 
pany. A visit to this mill, located on the 
rushing waters of the Potomac, reveals 
the last word in the economic production 
of paper. Never have I spent a night of 
more fascinating interest than when I 
walked over the seventeen acres covered 
by the Piedmont Mills and looked in at 
the Club House provided, before his death 
several years ago, by Mr. William Luke. 
In this Club House were gathered many 
of the men who have solved the perplexing 
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problems of periodical publishers. Here 
the finest coated papers in the country 
are produced, and the steady streams of 
white paper flowing from the seven mam- 
moth paper-making machines would alone 
make a veritable papier mache Niagara. 
An eminent philosopher, on being asked 
the reason for the wonderful progress of 
the United States in the past fifty years, 
pointed to a pile of pulp wood and said, 

“That’s it’—for when paper becomes 
cheap through the use of pulp wood, news- 
papers and periodicals multiply and give to 
the people of a country that information and 
knowledge which is, after all, at the basis of 
development. An analysis of the causes 
that have led to distributing so widely the 
benefits of the world’s progress points un- 
erringly to the fact that printing presses 
have been kept busy, fed by the marvelous 
product of just such mills as that estab- 
lished, many years ago, at Piedmont. 
The history of West Virginia would indeed 
be incomplete without a chronicle of the 
wonderful development of its namesake, 
the West Virginia Paper & Pulp Company, 
which has worked a marvel more wonderful 
than that of the mythical magicians, in 
producing from the woods of West Virginia 
and from well-selected rags, casein, soda 
and salt in the proper blend, the shining 
and glistening paper on which the eyes of 
millions everywhere are riveted every 
passing second of time. For when, in the 
early hours of the morning, the reader in 
New York lays aside his periodical, the 
early bird on the Pacific Coast is perusing 
some paper or periodical in which the prod- 
ucts, industry and energy of those asso- 
ciated with this West Virginia enterprise 
have had a part in making. Can you con- 
ceive of a product of West Virginia that 
appeals so vividly in a conception of the 
homogeneity of a great nation? Mr. John 
Luke, the eldest son of William Luke, is 
president of this great corporation, and 
with him are associated his brothers, 
Adam, David and Thomas, while grand- 
sons and great-grandsons are continuing 
in the industry which William Luke 
founded under the shadow of the West 
Virginia Mountains. When the history 
of American development is written, what 
William Luke achieved will measure an 
importance era. 
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Day” on the Marsh Farm. It was 

the day when Mrs. Marsh hitched 
old “White William” to the faded, bat- 
tered carriage, packed the back of it with 
butter, cheese and eggs and drove down 
from the hills to barter her goods for gro- 
ceries with Welch, the village storekeeper. 
It was the day when she put on a new, 
stifly starched gown, arranged her gray 
hair with painstaking care and donned 
her best hat—one on which a dozen 
flowers, long past an early bloom, drooped 
in seeming realization that never again 
for them was there to be a re-bourgeoning 
spring. 

If it was a day that had a perennial 
charm for her, to little Junior it was the 
day of all days. Junior was the youngest 
son of Mrs. Marsh’s daughter, who had 
sent him to the hillside farm from the 
great city, praying that he might find 
among the hills an anchorage from which 
his frail life could not slip away into the 
eternity of which science knows so little 
and faith so much. 

When he came Grandfather Marsh 
had looked at him and shook his grizzled 
head, while his wife gathered the slight 
body in her arms, where another form no 
stronger, even weaker, had once rested. 
It seemed to her that even her beloved 
hills could not keep the shy boy-soul from 
a further pilgrimage. But at night the 
winds had come down from the wooded 
heights and from cool depths of the for- 
ests, up from the meadows where the brooks 


Say” on was known as “Town 


sing their unending song, and had breathed 
upon him through the open window of his 
room; by day the sunbeams had caressed 
him and invited him out to play; the 
springs had bubbled up from full hearts 
and given him to drink of crystal waters, 
distilled in rocky alembics; and the 
anchorage had been found, though it was 
slight. 

He was a strange child, she had thought, 
as she had seen him sitting for hours on 
the porch steps, watching the clouds sail 
majestically over the distant hills and the 
humming birds glint like sunbeams among 
the flowers. She had tried to entice him 
to action, and for a while he would seem 
interested in the plans for play which she 
outlined, but after he had put them in 
practice, she would shortly find him again 
at his station on the porch. There was 
little to lure him out to play. The farm 
had no immediate neighbors, and one of 
Grandfather Marsh’s many peculiarities 
was a deep aversion to pets about the 
place. So, with no children for playmates, 
and no pets, Junior led a rather lonely 
existence, but he seemed to be content 
with the clouds, the humming birds and 
the nature in his small world; and his 
grandmother felt that it was just as well 
for him that he did not indulge in play 
that might become boisterous. 

Only on “Town Day” did the boy be- 
come aroused; then a faint rose bloomed 
in his cheeks, and his blue, unsmiling eyes 
brightened. There were many interesting 
sights to be seen and interesting things to 
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be noted “in town,” and every “Town 
Day” was no more than over than he was 
looking forward to the next. 

One ‘‘Town Day” was a day, however, 
always to be remembered; it was like 
none that came before or after. 

* * ~ 

There was nothing in its beginning to 
hint that it was to be a wonderful day. 
Old “White William” went through his 
usual procedure of “blowing up” when 
Mrs. Marsh tried to buckle the girth; 
and, of course, he had to snap his teeth 
with a vicious click as if he intended to 
nip her, and she, of course, said as she 
had for years and years, “Now, William, 
be good!” And William, as he had been 
for years and years, was good. 

Then Junior drew himself into the car- 
riage and settled himself on his side of the 
seat. Mrs. Marsh followed, after a word 
of warning to William, who would no more 
think of starting before he was told than 
he would of claiming to be a cousin of 
Pegasus. She secured a firm grip on the 
reins, clucked to him, and he started out 
of the yard as if youth had come again. 
That dash from the yard was his one fault, 
Mrs. Marsh was wont to say, but he would 
do it. 

When he reached the road, he became 
himself. There was nothing on earth, 
seemingly, that could hasten him; much 
jerking of the reins by Mrs. Marsh served 
only to make him switch his taii in calm 
contempt and aristocratic disdain. The 
suggestion to use a whip would have 
horrified his mistress; it would seem like 
chastening a personal friend. An auto- 
mobile horn, or any amount of shrieking 
and howling behind him, would not 
startle William, and one in front never 
hurried him to give up the right of way 
that had been his father’s since “time 
whereunto the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.”” Whether he real- 
ized the dignity of his heritage it is difficult 
to say, but Mrs. Marsh certainly appre- 
ciated his steadfastness. 

As the starc of the trip to the town that 
day of destiny was uneventful, so was the 
progress and arrival there. When they 
were driving down the main street—the 
only street—William provided a bit of 
excitement by calmly going to the public 
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fountain and helping himself to a drink, 
in spite of Mrs. Marsh’s effort to rein 
him away and her warning that he might 
have the colic if he drank when he was 
warm. 

It was in the village store that the 
unusual happened, and the day that was 
to influence their lives was made distinc- 
tive. 

Junior was sitting on a box in the back 
of the store, in his hand the regular gift 
from Mr. Welch,—a cooky with a pink 
frosting. Mrs. Marsh, a little farther back, 
was bartering with Welch, and, incident- 
ally, hearing the village gossip. Suddenly 
there was a cheery, high-pitched bark, a 
bounding form appeared from the cellar- 
way, leaped_ toward Junior, and promptly 
sat up in front of him—a small, shaggy, 
straw-colored dog, poised on its haunches. 

In his astonishment, Junior nearly fell 
off his box. Recovering himself, he called 
with frantic eagerness, “Grammer, see 
what’s here!” 

She turned quickly at the new note in 
his voice, and stared. 

“Why, ain’t he cute! He’s—he’s ter- 
rible homely, though,” she said, her sur- 
prise overcome by the very apparent ugli- 
ness of the joyous arrival. 

“T should say he is!” Welch agreed 
heartily, running his fingers through his 
red hair until it stood on end—a habit 
that made him an unceasing picture of 
interest to Junior. “I took him in trade 
with ol’ Eph Langley who taught him that 
trick of seftin’ up purty purt. He’s 
nothin’ but a pup, but he’s a bright one. 
He’s such a shrunk-up little runt, I call 
him ‘Stub.’ He wants a chunk o’ that 
cooky, Junior.” 

Junior tossed a piece into the air. The 
puppy caught it cleverly, gulped once, 
and sat up, again expectant. As he did 
so his jaws opened, a moist tongue ap- 
peared, and wrinkles gathered around his 
eyes. 

“Why, Grammer! 
truly is!” 


He’s smilin’! He 
Junior cried with quick interest, 


regarding the puppy with that same feeling 
that makes a boy look upon the art of 
wriggling ears and scalp as something to 
be imitated and worthy of the keenest 
rivalry. 

“That’s what he is,’’ Welch said in his 
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hearty way. “It’s almost a human grin. 
Here, let him chase this.” 

From behind a counter he brought out 
a rubber ball and gave it to Junior, who 
awkwardly rolled it along the floor. A 
sharp bark followed, scampering feet, a 
flashing yellow form, and a retrieved ball 
was offered Junior; then the puppy backed 
away, clearly indicating his desire to chase 
it again. 

Mrs. Marsh and Welch went into the 
cellar with her butter, and above them 
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Welch,” she said, seeking escape in that 
direction. 

The glow went out of Junior’s thin face, 
the light out of his eyes, and he became 
his shrinking, usual self. Mrs. Marsh 
watched the transformation with an ache 
in her heart. 

Welch ran his fingers through his hair. 
“T don’t want him. I put him ouidoors, 
an’ he sneaks in through the cellar. He’s 
a torment to me. You can have him.” 

Mrs. Marsh hesitated. 

















“Why, Grammer! He's smilin'! He truly isl"’ Junior cried¥with quick interest 


there was a racket and a thumping. When 
they appeared again, she gasped in amaze- 
ment at the sight that met her. 

Junior’s face was flaming, his hair was 
rumpled, his eyes bright and his clothes 
dusty—most thoroughly dusty. The 
puppy was as excited as he. 

At her exclamation Junior explained 
what they had been doing and he finished 
excitedly : 

“And, Grammer, can’t we take him 
home? Can’t we?” 

Mrs. Marsh thought of her husband and 
his certain opposition, and the thought 
was like a shock of cold water, cooling and 
chilling “her interest. 

“No, no, Junior, we couldn’t have him, 
I’m afraid—anyway, he belongs to Mr. 


“Oh, Grammer!” 

It was the cry from the boyish heart 
that won. 

“Yes, we'll take him,” she said desper- 
ately, “but you know Father—” She 
did not finish her sentence, for Junior 
broke in with his cry of happiness: 

“Grammer, I’m glad—glad!”’ 

The puppy voiced its interest by explo- 
sive barks, lapsing into an expansive grin. 
* * * 

As Welch was “settling up’’ with her, 
he leaned over and said solemnly, “Best 
thing in the world for the lad, Mrs. Marsh. 
He looks human now, an’ a while ago, he 
looked like a little ghost. Boys an’ pups 
have been chums since time began, I 
guess.” 
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“Yes, but I am afraid that Mr. Marsh 
—you know his ways.” 

Welch rubbed his chin thoughtfully as 
if recalling some past memories not wholly 
pleasant, and he nodded in understanding. 
“T dothat; you'll have to coddle him a bit.” 

Mrs. Marsh smiled—Daniel was not 
of the “coddling kind.” There was 
trouble ahead for them. 

When she went to the carriage she found 
Junior and “Stubby” already seated. As 
they drove away, the puppy stood up and 
barked defiantly at a large dog crossing 
the road near them. 

“Grammer, I bet he could lick that dog, 
don’t you?” Junior asked. 

She looked at him in surprise—such a 
belligerent question from him seemed 
very strange; it was a certain sign of some 
awakening spirit. 

“T guess so,’ she answered doubtfully; 
“he’s a mite spunkier, I ’magine.” 

When the quiet country road was 
reached outside the village the two with 
her did not find so much to interest them; 
and before it seemed possible for slumber 
to come they were asleep. Junior had 
curled up in the wide, old-fashioned seat, 
one arm thrown protectingly and com- 
radely over his new playmate, on his 
small, tired face lingering signs of the glow 
that had been there. A strangely sweet 
and tender feeling came into her heart as 
she watched—some echo-like memory of 
her young motherhood. But the feeling 
of pleasure gave way to anxiety; how could 
she induce Daniel to keep the puppy? 

Daniel, as Mrs. Marsh phrased her 
estimate of him, was a good neighbor, a 
good farmer and a good husband—as 
husbands go; but he was peculiar in that 
he was subject to spells of what she called 
“grumpiness.” During these spells he 
was never sullen or ugly, just “plain 
grumpy.” Once she had decided with 
acumen worthy of an expert’s diagnosis 
that his state of mind was due to his 
liver, and she had inveigled him, at such 
times, into taking a dose of calomel. In 
a short while after such a dose, he would 


change from a morose, somber, sober man+ 


into a cheerful, smiling one. But as time 
went by, the calomel lost its effectiveness, 
and Daniel lived the days, blissfully 
grumpy. The years had softened the 
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harshness of his spells, and tempered his 
moods and ways, but there were days when 
he was “sot” with all the “sottness” of a 
granite nature. 

When she had left him that afternoon 
she had detected signs of approaching bad 
weather, and she was fearful of what he 
might do when he saw the newcomer. 
Early in their married life she had kept 
a dog and a cat for pets, but they were 
forced to go soon, and never after did 
Daniel permit her to have any pet about 
the place. Old “White William” had 
lived his days without a caress or kindness 
save a bit of sugar which she smuggled 
in to him at rare intervals. It would take 
courage to face Daniel and ask for per- 
mission to keep the puppy. She would 
plead for Junior’s sake, and he might be 
moved—if he were not in a spell; if he 
was, all pleas would be useless. 

* * >” 

It was in this frame of mind that Mrs. 
Marsh saw the house appear, and knew 
that the crisis was approaching. It was 
late in the afternoon; Daniel would be in 
the barn getting ready for his milking. 
Suddenly it occurred to her that she 
might be able to arrange it so that she 
need not ask him until—after his supper. 
Her heart quickened with the thought of 
respite. 

She awakened Junior cautiously and said 
to him: ‘You know grandfather may let 
us keep the puppy if he is feeling well 
today—I hope he is, but I’m afraid. If 
he isn’t, I don’t know what we will do,” 
she added, perplexed, the dire possibility 
of his anger looming before her. 

“T tell you, grammer; I'll take him to 
my room,” Junior suggested breathlessly. 
“Tt’s way up in front of the house, you 
know, an’ if Gramper’s cross, we'll keep 
‘Stubby’ in my room until tomorrow.” 

She wavered, the plot was thickening 
and time was precious, for William, in 
sight of home, was beginning to quicken 
his speed. This scheme seemed to be the 
only available one that promised well. 

“Yes, you skip upstairs; take something 
for him to eat from the pantry and leave 
him in your room until you come down to 
supper. Gracious,” she exclaimed soberly, 
“T haven’t felt so nervous in years!” 

When they reached the house, Junior, 
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endowed with sudden alertness, dropped 
from the carriage with “Stubby,” and she 
drove on to the barn. 

In a quiet space, after William had been 
taken care of, she listened. Daniel was 
busy in the dairy, and from it she could 
hear a faint sound. It was the warning 
of Fate. Her heart seemed under pressure. 
When Daniel scuffed his feet in walking 
about, it was a certain sign that his 
mental state was grumpy. 

She hurried down to the house. Junior 
popped out. 

“How is he, Grammer?” he whispered 
excitedly. 

“He’s scuffin’, Junior. 
the puppy tonight.” 

“But s’pose—s’pose he gets to barkin’ 
loud?” 

She was horrified at the thought. “Why 
—why—” She paused, irresolute. In all 
the years she had never been in a mood to 
practice deception, but she was on the 
verge of it now. “Junior, keep in your 
room and rest, and I’ll tell grandfather 
you’re resting if he comes in and asks 
where you are. Take a lot of food up and 
feed ‘Stubby’ all he’ll eat; that will keep 
him quiet. Come down to supper and go 
right back. Oh, Junior, I’m afraid we did 
wrong in taking him!” 

Junior shrank from an eager boy, rapt 
in the furthering of the plot, to a meek, 
dull-eyed lad, and nodded. ‘We can send 
him back, tomorrow, Grammer.” 

His tone stirred the courage in her 
heart; she would fight for her own. “We'll 
do the best we can, Junior.” 

She busied herself with supper, and soon 
Daniel came into it. Junior appeared a 
little later, coming more noisily than ever 
before, thereby causing Daniel’s heavy 
brows to rise slightly in mute interrogation. 

Daniel was glum during the meal, but 
she, fearful that the puppy might make 
some noise, talked briskly in hopes of keep- 
ing Daniel’s attention in the room. He 
looked his astonishment at her sudden 
garrulousness, but he made no comment. 

After supper he drew back in his chair 
and began to peel an apple—fruit that 
served as his dessert three times a day. 

Junior silently withdrew. 

Mrs. Marsh was in the room of her 
dilemma a little later, trying to find a way 


He mustn’t see 
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out, when she heard a faint sound, sugges- 
tive of a boy running and calling. For 
one moment she was in a state of panic; 
she wondered if the puppy, as Junior 
opened the door into his room, had slipped 
by him. Only a moment of question was 
needed before the answer. 

Someone pushed open the door- from 
the hall, and in came that someone— 
“Stubby” himself, with ears and tail 
erect, manner alert as of one who enters 
a country new, wearing his almost human 
smile. Mrs. Marsh watched him in a 
state of complete paralysis, her hands 
clutching in a rigid grasp the cloth in her 
dish-pan. 

The converging forces of the afternoon 
and the years were meeting. Destiny and 
chance, hopes and fears were riding in on 
that shaggy little back. 

Daniel was calmly intent on peeling 
his apple, and did not seem to feel the 
tenseness in the room. He cut off a slice, 
transfixed it on the blade of his knife and 
raised it to his mouth. 

Stubby, immediately interested in seeing 
a person about to eat something, trotted 
over before Daniel and promptly sat 
up. 

Junior’s white, frightened face appeared 
dimly in the doorway. 

* * + 

The tableau was staged in a moment. 
It lasted several seconds. Daniel’s faded 
eyes expanded with astonishment, then 
set in a rigid stare, his knife still poising 
the slice of apple before his open mouth. 

Stubby, with the impatience of youth, 
could not wait for developments—he 
barked. Daniel jumped, dropped the 
apple, and it rolled away. The puppy 
pounced upon it and bringing it back, 
offered it. 

Issue was joined; the crisis was at hand. 
Either the storm of a man’s grim, deep- 
fired anger would break, or the storm 
would pass, leaving the quiet of thankful 
hearts. 

Mrs. Marsh’s heart throbbed painfully 
as she watched. She saw Daniel’s hand 
go forward—to grip the collar! She had 
visions of Stubby hurled by a powerful 
hand through the door, hurtling out into 
the night. 

One heavy hand took the apple, the 
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other fell on the puppy’s head gently, and 
an oddly pitched voice said: 

“What a homely little duffer you be. 
Mother!” Daniel looked up suddenly, 
as if realizing the situation. ‘Where'd 
he come from?” 

She explained in detail, and meanwhile 
Junior edged into the room. 

“Gramper,” he began, but Grammer 
silenced him with a gesture. Great causes 
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in a puppy’s or in a boy’s stomach. Stubby 
eagerly tagged Marsh’s big lumbering form 
into the pantry, while outside Junior ran 
to his grandmother and hugged her. 

“Grammer, he did it! ‘Stub’ did it! 
He’s goin’ to stay!” 

She nodded, almost too weak for words 
after the reaction, but thrilled by the 
happiness in the boyish voice. 

While the puppy was contentedly eating 

from a plate near the stove, 














Daniel went into the wood- 
shed and returned with a box 
which he announced would 
make a “bunk.” Junior hung 
onto his grandfather’s heels 
until the “bunk” was com- 
pleted. 

As the evening passed, 
Stubby gave no sign of being 
homesick. He and Junior 
romped together and the old 
house rang with the boy’s 
high laughter and the puppy’s 
youthful bark. 

Mrs. Marsh eyed her hus- 
band a little fearfully at first, 
but he looked on with a faint 
smile and smoked his pipe 
serenely. When he walked 
along the room he no longer 
scuffed, and his eyebrows 
were at full-mast. It was all 
better than a dose of calomel 
had ever been. 

When bedtime came and 
the door closed behind Junior 
on the way to his room, Mr. 
Marsh placed the puppy in his 
box, where he curled up as if 








The tableau was staged in a moment. It lasted several seconds. 
Daniel's faded eyes expanded with astonishment, then set in a 
rigid stare, his knife still poising the slice of apple before his 

open mouth 


hang on slender threads. The puppy must 
prove his own savior. 

Daniel was scratching the puppy’s ears 
—an operation much to the latter’s liking. 

“Say, he’s homely! But them as are 
homely never tempt themselves or tempt 
others. He’s hungry, mother. Got any 
col’ meat in the pantry?” He got up. 

Stubby had been stuffed upstairs, but 
there is always room for more good thir 


he seemed to realize that play 
was over. 

Daniel smiled a long unused 
smile and puffed slowly. 

“Mother, it’s a funny thing. 
I went back a good many years when I saw 
that pup. Remember that little, stubby 
yellow cut-up of a dog we used to have, an’ 
how he an’ little Ted”—he braced himself 
as strong men do when touched by some 
poignant memory—‘“used to play here in 
the kitchen? Someway it all came back 
to me—that—and—and other things,”’ he 
added with an effort that seemed to hurt. 

In his voice was a quivering note that 
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thrilled her; years and years it had been 
since she first heard it, and there was 
a gentleness in his eyes that brought back 
to her a girlhood’s June, a low voice in the 
twilight speaking immortai words and 
memories—oh, such memories! 

He talked on, as if to ease some inner 
need, of many things, tender things, inti- 
mate things, and when he had finished, 
her head was on his shoulder and a peace, 
ineffably sweet, in her heart. 

Going through the upper hall to their 
room, they passed Junior’s and found 
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the door slightly open. Looking in, they 
saw the silver snow of the moonlight 
drifting across the small, sleeping face. 

“He’s lookin’ better,”” Daniel said in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘“‘He’ll stay.” 

The words brought to each a sudden 
memory that drew them together quickly, 
and Daniel’s arm went around her with a 
touch that soothed and comforted. They 
lingered a little, gazing in, as long ago they 
had gazed upon another little figure that 
did not stay, then Daniel softly closed the 
door. 


TRUTH WALKED WITH GOD 


By C. L. SAXBY 


RUTH walked with God. 

Along the human way they passed, 
Through scenes diverse with life’s contrast, 
By splendor rich; by sorrow ghast 
Truth journeyed on with God. 


Truth walked with God, 

And naked souls before them stood, 
Here man’s bold form, there womanhood 
Exposed to the all-seeing good 

And Truth who walked with God. 


Truth walked with God. 

A soul, once spotless, now o’ercome, 
Struck low by sin’s dark medium, 

With deep-seared heart and lips long dumb 
Faced open Truth and God. : 


Truth walked with God, 

And on that soul in justice dread 

She gazed, but slowly turned her head, 
And tears stole down her cheeks instead. 
’Twas Mercy walked with God. 
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Ldward Wilbur Mason 


But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, ‘ 
And loved the sorrow of your changing face.—Yeatls. 


E saw her first in the long line that 
surged toward the timekeeper’s 
window on pay night. The line 

extended far back into the walls of the 
great factory and he with characteristic 
timidity was bringing up the rear. There 
was one glorious compensation, however. 
She was just in front of him. 

Her refined simplicity of dress appealed 
to him at once. Most of the other factory 
girls were dressed in gaudy or glaring colors, 
but she was all in quiet black. The next 
thing that attracted him was the miracle 
of her complexion. The pale aval of her 
face seemed carved from alabaster. 
Under the translucent splendor of what 
seemed a very death-mask, the warm tide 
of her youth throbbed like the flame in a 
rose or the gold in a sunrise. A wave of 
feeling swept over him such as he had never 
experienced before. Every detail of her 
seemed perfection. While he gazed she 
seemed suddenly to present to his dazzled 
eyes a new firmament—a new universe. 
He felt curiously alone in a vast immensity 
worshipping like Balboa: 

Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

Not knowing her name he searched in 
his mind for one. The very sweetheart of 
names he preferred; but he could find 
none. Then he called her the Princess, for 
nothing less than a title seemed to fit her. 
As the line moved onward, she dropped her 
handkerchief, and he stooped eagerly, 
restoring the dainty bit of white to her. 

“O thank you ever so much!” she said 
sweetly. But he could only stare at her 


awkwardly. For what shall one say in 
reply to a Princess? 


qm TIMOTHY they called him at the 
factory. He was the only foreigner 
among the free-born Yankees, so they made 
a drudge and roustabout of him. But he 
had a merry smile and an honest face, and 
though they made him the butt of all 
their jokes he took it in right good humor. 
He had a fine head of curly brown hair and 
eyes as blue as the skies of his own beloved 
Erin. His fellows held it against him that 
there was too much purity in hiseyes. The 
religious training of his youth was still 
apparent in his demeanor and conduct. 
His aloofness and the fact that in his spare 
time he tried to paint pictures earned him 
the title of Sir Timothy. During the day 
he toiled for a living in the workaday 
world, but at night, by the aid of an elec- 
tric bulb, he soared with his paint pots 
and brushes into the empyrean of in- 
spiration. It was his one hobby—his 
greatest joy and delight. He loved to 
dream and to transmute his visions into 
color upon canvas. Seated at his make- 
shift easel after his day’s work, Sir Timothy 
was in his heaven. His humdrum ex- 
istence and the insolence of fate fell away 
from him as a husk and shard of nothing- 
ness. Only the instinct to create from 
dreams was real. Indeed, his painting was 
the real life of Sir Timothy. 

He had now a new subject for his simple 
skill, and he worked as one aflame with the 
divine fire. The old English castles, the 
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THE GIRL WITH THE CHANGING FACE 


round towers and druid crosses of Ireland 
and the swans in the legendary Park were 
forgotten; and Sir Timothy painted the 
greatest and most beautiful of all things— 
a human face. And that face was the 
embodiment of his ideal—the Princess. 
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dreamer, and never lost interest in all the 
life that surged so unceasingly and rest- 
lessly about him. 

In one of his rambles late at night, in the 
great Middle Western city where he lived, 
his thoughts were turned to an incomplete 

















His humdrum existence and the insolence of fate fell away from him as a husk 
and shard of nothingness 


N the ten years that followed, Sir 

Timothy prospered. But not as an 
artist. He had caught the spirit of com- 
mercialism and dropping his paints and 
brushes, he had gone into the industrial 
world. From a factory drudge, he had 
risen in the land of opportunity, and had 
become a man of influence. But Sir 
Timothy was still a philosopher and a 


canvas on his easel—the Girl with the 
Changing Face. 

For as such the Princess had developed— 
the Princess whom he had never forgotten 
and whose face, during the passing years, 
had furnished the inspiration for all his 
work on canvas. Sometimes he would 
paint her in royal robes, seated on a dais; 
again in the fields, with the wind blowing 
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her faif hair. But there would be a castle 
in the background, or some evidence of her 
royal state. Her expression, too, he 
changed with her environment. Some- 
times her eyes would carry the flash of a 
haughty queen; again, she would smile, 
as into a child’s eyes. So Sir Timothy 
called her “the Girl with the Changing 
Face,” saying over his lines from his be- 
loved Yeats; only the Princess never had 
sorrow in her eyes, but only joy, peace 
and happiness. 

As Sir Timothy strolled on into the 
night, his mind on the painting which was 
to show his Princess as a radiant Winter 
Queen, he hardly felt the brisk wind blow- 
ing from off the lake, or noticed the clear, 
cold stars which lit the earth. As he 
turned to follow the lake boulevard, a 
slender girl, thinly clad, stepped out from 
under a flickering street lamp, and moved 
her lips as though to address him. No 
words, however, came; a pang of keen, 
sharp suffering trembled over her delicate 
features, and with the swiftness of a 
hunted animal, she turned and was soon 
lost in the darkness and the distance. 

The effect of this incident quite un- 
nerved Sir Timothy. The unspeakable 
sadness of a soul in mortal distress thrilled 
him through and through. His array of 
joyous Princesses, scattered about the 
studio at home, seemed to mock him. His 
unfinished canvas was spoiled when he 
tried to paint joy into the features, for a 
face stamped with suffering and soul- 
sickness had engraved itself in his memory. 
Through his mind ran the terrible question 
“What if the Princess—’’ but he would 
not let himself finish the question. 
“Never!” he cried fiercely to himself. 
““My Princess is all joy,’’ and he resolutely 
began a fresh painting. 


IR TIMOTHY had been deprived of 

many things in his young manhood. 
The love of woman was one of them; but 
life was never a vain thing to him and with 
the years his soul had grown sweeter and 
kinder. With his artistic nature he loved 
all beauty, and the roses in his heart 
blossomed in the warm sunshine of his 
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smile when he gazed on good and happy 
things. His was that Celtic optimism 
which is dynamic in quality; but here was 
something which saddened his whole 
nature and left him groping in the darkness 
of an unknown mystery. He had never 
seen so pathetic a face, and it was many 
weeks before he could forget the experience. 
Meantime his studio was neglected, and he 
sought new diversions and gay surrounding. 

One evening he turned into a cheap, 
rather noisy restaurant on a side street. 
It was a place out of a tale of Caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid. The gay life of the 
night flowed and eddied in smoke and 
laughter around many little tables, 
crowded with men and women. There 
was color and movement, and a cabaret 
was going on in one of the aisles. Sir 
Timothy sat down at a table in a quiet 
corner and ordered something. The music 
grew louder as the dancer jingled along 
the aisle, singing snatches from the chorus. 
Something in the voice, strangely in con- 
trast with the surroundings, caused him 
to look up as the dancer approached. It 
was the girl whose face he dreaded. He 
looked again, and gasped. It was as though 
a ghost or a wraith from another world 
stood before him. He opened his lips in 
startled recognition. 

“T did not think you remembered me,”’ 
the dancer said in a low voice. “I saw you 
on the street months ago and recognized 
you, but you did not know me. The years 
have not changed you, you see,’’ she whis- 
pered brokenly, “but me—” 

Then suddenly Sir Timothy knew. A 
shudder ran through his heavy frame as 
he compared the sad-eyed, emaciated 
woman before him with the regal images 
he had put upon canvass. The Girl with 
the Changing Face—how bitterly true she 
had been to her title! The ten years, with 
their past, never for a moment blurred Sir 
Timothy’s vision of the day when he stood 
in the factory line and first saw the youthful 
face that had been his dream through all 
the years. His eyes filled with a strange 
light. The romance of his life had reached 
its crisis. What was he to say? 

“My Princess!” he cried out. 
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Synopsis: The dignified Dalrymple household is awakened shortly after day-break, by heartrending screams. 
There is a rushing below stairs and a medley of voices, while a maid informs the Dalrymple sisters that a man 
has been killed in the library. The body is found in a pool of blood, the doctor is summoned for a post-mortem 
examination, and the police notified. Ghastly evidences of the murder found outside draw the party from the 
room a few moments, and upon their return the body is missing. Exhaustive searching reveals evidence of several 
pair of snowy footprints. Meantime Master Roger Dalrymple appears, also young Patrick Cathcart, a nephew 
of the surgeon, and several newspaper reporters, among them Miss Betty Gray, who wins Cathcart’s admiration 
by her keen observations. She leads the party to the cellar, where in the ash-pit clothes are found burning, but 
no trace of human relics. The garage is then investigated, and a bloody axe found. Betty's slight suspicions of 

uno, the Japanese chauffeur, are allayed by the Dalrymples, and an enigmatic ““Red Hand” society is suspected. 
News of the tragedy spreads, the papers expressing different views, while certain of the town’s gossips suggestivel 
name the affair “the Dalrymple murder.’ The Dalrymple sisters, accompanied by Roger and a school friend, 
take a trip to Chicago to rest their nerves. The return train is wrecked and a man found dead. The porter informs 
the ladies, however, that his death was not caused by the accident, and the signs of the mysterious ‘Red Hand” 
are found on his shirt front. At home they find the newspapers wildly excited by a letter signed “‘Unterrified 
Citizen,"’ and bearing the marks of the “‘Red Hand,” which threatens the “‘Black Hand” men who have made the 
city unsafe. The Dalrymples have Dr. Remsen, Pat Cathcart and Betty Gray at the house to discuss the turn of 
affairs, and the doctor reveals a puzzling familiarity with the murdered man. Correspondence between Dr. Rem- 
sen and the Assistant Chief of Police centres about the movements of Buckingham, a disreputable lawyer, who is 
suspected as the spy of the Black Hand society. He admits as much in an interview with Betty Gray, also that he 
has been threatened by the Red Hand. For the information that he gives Betty, she promises to aid in his escape, 
which is cleverly managed by a drowning accident. After the Dalrymples have discussed the seeming tragedy, 





Betty and Dr. Remsen congratulate themselves on their success. 


CHAPTER VI 
ACCIDENT OR SUICIDE? 


HERE fell a little silence on the group, 
T a chill as if a window had been 

opened unexpectedly. Betty could 
hear Sam softly drawing his breath by 
catches, and Roger looked amazingly 
serious. 

“There is something ghastly about it 
all, isn’t there?” murmured Miss Elinor. 
She repeated the word “ghastly.” And 
Roger nodded. “I guess I’ve had all I 
want of those Red Reformers,” said he. 

“Me, too,”’ agreed Sam. 

“Tt must be confessed, however,” said 
Dr. Remsen, “that so far every one of their 
victims—counting Buekingham as a vic- 
tim, which isn’t proven—has richly de- 


served his fate, and the world is well rid 
of them all. And for one I admit, also, 
that this town is being swept clean in a 
wonderful way. Thugs and bandits and 
loan sharks are fleeing as they never fled 
before. We haven’t had a hold up sinte 
the Red Hand began. Not even so much 
as a saloon brawl. The truth is, the only 
thing that will cow certain classes is the 
fear of death, and now they’ve got it, the 
community is so much the better. Our 
modern sentimental commercialism is a 
flat failure when it tackles robust wicked- 
ness that knows exactly what it’s after. 
There are always too many good reasons 
for not being energetic in enforcing the 
law, even when there’s a good law! But 
law breakers aren’t bothering their heads 
about what’s good for the retail business 
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or whether society isn’t always the guilty 
party in the final analysis; all they want 
to know is that they have a good chance 
of not being caught! That’s why they 
tag on to every mob going. Do you sup- 
pose that those toughs who beat the poor 
girl lame for life in that corset strike, last 
month, cared a rap for the closed shop? 
They were roaring drunk, out for a fight. 
Nothing else. Only one of the crowd 
belonged to any union; but they knew 
they would get off as sympathizers, and 
they did get off.” 

The doctor, mounted on a familiar hobby 
and well on a canter, suddenly caught him- 
self up, with a grunt, “Why don’t those 
fellows get after that gang?’ and held out 
his hand for a soothing cup. 

“Maybe they will,” ventured Miss 
Elinor. 

“Did you know who they were, Doctor?” 
asked Roger in an unusually deferential 
tone. 

“Tndeed I did,” said the doctor, “I’ve 
all about them, names, addresses, biog- 
raphy; all in here!” Out came the little 
book, but not for a general tour of infor- 
mation about the group; the doctor merely 
rumpled the pages and laid it on the table. 
His eye had chanced to light on the basket 
of mushrooms; instantly he was eloquently 
warning the boys of the dangers of poison- 
ous fungi, and cautioning them not to 
rely on poison cup or any other tests. 
The one safe course was to pick only the 
varieties which they knew. “And, then,” 
he concluded, “you better show them to 
some expert—Not going, MissGray? May 
I take you to the Blade office in my car? 
I’ve an errand that way.” 

So soon as they were out of the yard the 
doctor looked smilingly at Betty, saying, 
“Well? Heseems to have made it. Worked 
out your plan to the last detail, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, doctor, he ought to escape now. 
The Red Hand will be sure he is dead.” 

“T should like to tell Miss Dalrymple 
that the miserable cur isn’t murdered,” 
the doctor continued, “‘she’ll be pitying him 
next. And she’s perfectly safe and discreet; 
a remarkably fine woman, Miss Betty.” 


Fok no visible reason Betty sighed; but 
she said instantly, indeed Miss Elinor 
was fine, and so very, very kind. Then 
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she returned to the subject of Bucking- 
ham’s escape; going over the affair care- 
fully with her employer. It was Betty, 
herself, who had suggested the manner of 
Buckingham’s exit from the scene. She 
who proposed the driver should slip out 
of the car and crouch under the shelter 
of some sheds erected for the ice cutters, 
while the car was sped straight at the open 
water. She had planned the leaving the 
cap on the ice field and she had arranged 
the unwitting Blade man’s assignment. 
Betty had no mind that her paper should 
lose that picturesque “story.” 

“T wonder,” said she with a listless glance 
at the doctor’s refined, keen profile, a 
glance that for all its listlessness did not 
miss the subtlest change of pose or color 
or expression, “I wonder wouldn’t I better 
have Flynn (Flynn was the Blade reporter) 
cut out all that about the other man who 
was seen, later, crossing on foot, lest the 
Red Hand suspect Buckingham escaped? 
For of course that was he.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, 
let him take his chances. I don’t believe 
they’ll bother with him any more. And 
not much damage done if they do. We’ve 
kept our part of the bargain, and given 
him a show for his white alley. Let the 
Red Hand get a little more bloody credit 
if they want it.” He was smiling and feel- 
ing in his pocket with his free hand; of a 
sudden, in the middle of a request to smoke, 
his face changed sharply; he exclaimed that 
he was a drivelling idiot who would soon 
forget his own name, now he had left 
his red memorandum book at the Dal- 
rymples. Betty, of course, said that they 
could go back at once for it. 

“But you have appointments, young 
lady,” he began with his invariable con- 
sideration, and he seemed grateful when 
she replied, “My appointment can wait 
much better than your book. It’s not 
intended for the general public.” 

“You are a very sensible young lady,”’ 
he asserted as he turned the machine, 
“you almost reconcile me to ‘Votes for 
Women!’ ” 

Betty did not get out of the coupe at 
the Dalrymples. She sat hardly moving 


and quite unconscious of the ten minutes 
which passed before the doctor’s return, 
so deep was she in thought. 


















To judge from her knitted brow and the 
little bitter movements of her lips the 
thought was far from pleasant; but she 
smiled brightly as Dr. Remsen nimbly 
threw open the door and took his seat 
behind the handle bar, pushing the precious 
red book into his pocket and explaining: 
“T was longer than I expected, but Kuno 
found it for me. There had been no visi- 
tors, so there’s no harm done. I—I de- 
layed a minute, just to tell Miss Dal- 
rymple.” 

He was smiling absently to himself as 
they sped along. Once Betty would have 
smiled with mingled humor and interest, 
catching the softened gleam of his eye, 
but now she was too occupied with her 
own troubled thought. She spoke first. 
“You don’t suppose there is any possi- 
bility he didn’t escape, do you? That the 
Red Hand could have killed him and sent 
the machine into the water, really?” 

The doctor chuckled. ‘‘No, I don’t. 
You’re as bad as Miss Dalrymple. Besides, 
you will get that envelope back from him 
tomorrow, no doubt; that one you directed 
and he promised to send you to show that 
he had made his sneak successfully. Oh, 
he’s safe enough, you needn’t worry.” 

In this prediction, however, the doctor 
was not a prophet; for neither tomorrow 
nor any other morrow did Betty’s envelope 
come back to her. 


CHAPTER VII 
Betty Gray’s NARRATIVE 


DON’T know when the idea first 

came to me. To the best of my knowl- 
edge it was not that night when I won- 
dered (amid a dozen other wonderings 
over the grisly riddle) how Dr. Remsen, 
who hadn’t seen Vinol, could evoke such 
a vivid picture of him, lying there in the 
snow with the napkin over his face and 
the yellow shoes on his stiff feet. You see 
we people on newspapers have to splash a 
picture on the canvas, in a few broad 
strokes, and we recognize that sort of 
thing. We know, too, how one has to see 
mighty clearly to describe so that the 
reader shall see, too; and generally only 
eye witnesses pick out the part which tells. 

But that night I merely said to myself, 
“What a newspaper man went wrong when 
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But 


you took to surgery!’’ and forgot. 
I remembered the next day when the 
Blade sent me to interview the porter on 
the train. He was the porter of the Dal- 
rymples’ car, and if ever an amiable colored 
man enjoyed the dignity of the possessor 
of news he was that man. The bit about 
Dr. Remsen came in a casual way. He 
was telling (with his race’s gift for drama) 
how the man came to be killed. ‘That 
man was lookin’ out for trouble, he cer- 
tainly was; he knowed the one shot him. 
Yes, ma’am! There was the awfullest 
kind of surprised look on his face—mad, 
too! I ’sure you I flung that napkin over 
him, myself. I couldn’t enjure to see the 
awfulness of the look of him. Somebody 
had been pursuing that man and he come 
in on him, and shot him, most likely with 
a gun didn’t make a sound. Anyhow, we 
wouldn’t notice, the noise of the train 
would drown the report. He may have 
done it just before the accident or just 
before the last stop we made; and then 
hopped off. The only thing we know’s that 
the man who done it was a shortish chap. 
The doctors that looked him over said so 
right away. There was a young chap on 
the train and a big doctor from your town, 
Dr. Remsen; they both said he was hit 
kinder slantwise, like it was aimed up, the 
way you’d aim if you was shorter’n the 
man you aimed at.” And so on, very 
luminously, I puzzling all the while why 
had Dr. Remsen concealed his presence 
on the train? True, he might have been 
in another car; indeed, the porter (whom 
I questioned later in a seemingly perfunc- 
tory way, as if merely to fill out my story) 
told me that he was not in his car; but 
why didn’t he reveal himself during the 
excitement after the accident, at which time 
he must have seen the ladies, who were 
at the soup kettle? Why? The question 
insisted. He who was such a lifelong 
friend, how could he help coming forward 
to assist them at such a time? Certainly, 
there was something out of the ordinary 
in his conduct. I tried to discover another 
and later train whereon he could have 
arrived—after the passengers of the wreck 
were gone. But the rescue train was a 
special, bringing only the company physi- 
cian and a nurse and a detective, no other 
passengers, the porter said. ““We had two 
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doctors, already.’’ And there was no other 
train until the one which removed the dead 
man back to Chicago. 

The porter had a good deal to say about 
the three mysterious passengers who were 
in the same car with Vinol, and who van- 
ished before they were suspected, and he 
was full of argument and eloquence regard- 
ing the suicide theory which he disproved 
effectually enough. 

“Tf he killed himself, where was his gun? 
That car wasn’t hurt of any account, and 
the porter and I, we went all through that 
toilet; the conductor went with us, after- 
ward the detectives; they searched every 
inch of it—there ain’t so many inches in a 
toilet, though folks do lose a sight of things 
in ’em. But a big revolver ain’t like a 
scarf pin or even a nail file, there ain’t 
no losing it! Besides, the look on that 
man’s countenance wasn’t no suicide look, 
no, ma’am!’’ 

“Did they look into his bag?’’ said I, 
‘a man who was travelling in fear of his 
life from secret enemies wouldn’t be likely 
to go unarmed. If there was no revolver 
in his bag 

“But there was,”’ he interrupted, “lady, 
I saw it myself, a big automatic revolver, 
Colt’s. And every chamber was loaded.” 

“You don’t know what calibre, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No, ma’am, ’cept the detective said 
‘twas different calibre from the one sent 
the bullet into the co’pse.”’ 

Of course, in a newspaper way, I got a 
good interview, but I- went home that 
night depressed beyond my own compre- 
hension. 


ET really the idea hadn’t even then 

fastened itself in the corrugations of 
my brain, where it was to stick, in future, 
like a devil fish, and to put forth a slimy, 
fresh sucker for every one my logic might 
chop off! No, then, it had merely a tenta- 
tive grip on my imagination. Very soon, 
_ however, I realized that not only hadn’t 
Dr. Remsen avowed his presence on the 
scene, he had no intention of avowing it. 
Somehow, this put me into a vague panic. 
But I scoffed at myself. “You’re dippy, 
Elizabeth Gray,” I jeered, “your wits are 
getting addled just because they have a 
little bit of strain on them! What do you 
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think! Do you imagine a distinguished 
man, a man of the purest and noblest 
character is going about murdering people? 
You might call the first case a sham mur- 
der, on the grounds mainly that the body 
had been spirited away and consequently 
couldn’t be examined; it was possible to 
suppose that it was a cadaver obtained 
somehow by the doctor, and that it was 
he who lighted the fire. Presuming him 
to have an accomplice he might have car- 
ried it (the supposed murdered man’s 
body) to the garage, cut it up in the grew- 
some fashion which was hinted by the 
blood stains and borne it away in a sack 
by means of a motor car. All this did not 
impress me as plausible, but it was con- 
ceivable. And equally within compass of 
the quality of the man was his attempting 
this daring caricature of terror in order 
to scare certain ruffians out of the town. 
I wasn’t convinced; the whole drama had 
a puerile, inadequate aspect not in accord 
with Dr. Remsen’s intellect—he was as 
thorough as Stafford—still, he might have 
acted it, granting various unknown ex- 
planations. But there was no sham about 
Vinol’s death. He was not stolen away; 
a score of people saw him stark and grisly. 
Undeniably he was killed. Nor did I 
perceive any excuse for calling the killing 
suicide. Then—he was murdered, and Dr. 
Remsen, famous surgeon, honorable citi- 
zen, benevolent, refined gentleman, good 
and true man, was an assassin! There 
the devil-fish idea swam into the light, all 
its greedy tentacles wriggling! I remember 
when I looked at it. Frankly I laughed 
out loud, and shuddered at the sound of 
my voice. Why, the thing was worse 
than preposterous, it was indecent! 

But, you see, I was obliged to find the 
real criminal in order to acquit the innocent 
man whom my blatant fancy had accused. 
So I flung myself into the search with every 
bit of wit or energy or searchlight power 
in me. 

I took the letter of “Unterrified Citi- 
zen” and read it over until I knew it by 
heart. My purpose was to convince myself 
that Dr. Remsen couldn’t possibly have 
written such a screed. Indeed, it did not 
sustain its own pitch of style. To me it 


sounded like a preacher talking in someone 
else’s manner and occasionally, uncon- 

















sciously, dropping into his natural homely 
phrase. Or else—the notion would come— 
it was the letter of a cultivated man who 
was trying to use the direct plainness of 


the people. Worse, I felt a suffocating 
iamiliarity in the phrases. They were, 
word for word, some of them phrases which 
I had heard Dr. Remsen use. The senti- 
ments, too, were his very, unadulterated 
own! I am sure I was not the only one to 
recognize this. It made my nerves jump 
to hear Mr. Patrick Cathcart exclaim the 
first time he heard the letter read, “‘That 
sounds just like’’—and bite his sentence 
off in the middle. Someone said, “Like 
what?” and Mr. Cathcart, who is very 
quick-witted, replied instantly, ‘Like the 
truth,” but I feel sure that he had sup- 
pressed, for some reason, the original 
ending of the sentence, and that it was 
“like Uncle Basil!’ 


HAD read somewhere that there is an 
individuality of typewriters. I deter- 
mined to prove the rank absurdity of the 
devil-fish theory by comparing Unterrified 
Citizen’s letter with the writing of Dr. 
Remsen’s typewriter. To this end I wrote 
the doctor asking him to send me certain 
data regarding Vinol which was in his 
/ possession. An answer came, promptly, 
but not, as I had anticipated, containing 
a typewritten list, instead list and letter 
neatly written by his own hand. Another 
effort under a similar pretext had the same 
elusive result. Yet I knew that Dr. Rem- 
sen used a typewriter, young Roger Dal- 
rymple had lauded its merits when Miss 
Elinor was buying one for herself; because 
she was secretary to so many societies. 
I don’t think I ever knew anyone so orderly 
and neat as Miss Elinor unless it be Dr. 
Remsen. They are both what Mr. Arnold 
Bennett would call “meticulously tidy.” 
Naturally a typewriter appealed to such 
a secretary, particularly as dear Miss 
Elinor had a young woman in tow as an 
occasional secretary and was paying her 
more by the hour than any office in town, 
and teaching her her job in addition. 
Myra Wills is a limp, volatile young 
person whom we tried at the Blade until 
the city editor was threatened with nervous 
prostration and two damage suits. I 
was sorry that Miss Elinor engaged her 
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because she clings like damp snow. And 
such a variety of misfortunes as pertains 
(and if you ask me, always will pertain) 
to her family has rarely fallen to the lot 
of man! However, having Myra Wills on 
her hands, Miss Elinor was determined 
to outfit her with business accomplish- 
ments. She was taught stenography and 
she learned to typewrite on Miss Elinor’s 
new Smith Premier visible machine. 
Therefore I knew that, Miss Elinor’s 
machine being of the same make as Dr. 
Remsen’s (Roger saw to that), Dr. Remsen 
used a typewriter. But I didn’t succeed 
in getting him to use it for me. I was 
considering a pretext to get a sight of this 
typewriter when accident flung it in my 
face. I was at the Dalrymples for lunch- 
eon. How good those dear ladies were to 
me, then and always, I can never forget! 
Mr. Pat Cathcart happened to run over 
just after luncheon. 

Quite without design I asked about 
Myra’s progress on the typewriter, and 
from the queer, little, semi-apologetic quiver 
of Miss Elinor’s mouth and Mr. Cathcart’s 
polite absorption in an old print, I knew 
that Myra had been true to her record 
before Mrs. Dalrymple laughed and ex- 
plained: ‘“‘Why, last week the practice 
was interrupted by Miss Wills dropping 
the machine. That did something to the 
carriage, so you had to push it for each 
letter, and she had done something to the 
ribbon reel before, so we simply sent the 
machine to the office for repairs. Dr. 
Remsen was so kind as to lend us his. 
But being a borrowed machine, and Miss 
Wills having rather a heavy hand as well 
as being very unfortunate with machines, 
she hasn’t written on it. Naturally, her 
education hasn’t advanced.” 

Absolutely I felt cold with excitement. 
Here was my opportunity to kill that 
devil-fish! It was easy enough to invent 
an excuse. Mr. Cathcart wanted to show 
me his new motor car. While he was get- 
ting it, I asked Miss Elinor if I might 
write a note to the office and she unsus- 
piciously led the way and put the type- 
writer at my disposal, saying a kind word, 
which pricked my conscience, regarding 
my skill and care. I was left to myself, at 
liberty to scan for the hundredth time 
that ill-omened letter, before I tested the 
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machine. I knew its looks by heart. In 
most ways it was like any other type- 
written sheet, from the same make of 
writing machine. Smith Premier Model 
10A, that model, is, however, a machine 
of individuality. The type is smaller and 
the spacing more open. And the letter, 
also, had an idiosyncrasy of its own. Two, 
in fact, although one was almost imper- 
ceptible. This was in the alignment of 
the comma, which struck a very little 
further above the line than is usual. The 
other was an eration. Sometimes the n 
was in perfect harmony, more often it was 
inclined to the right—or to the left, or was 
on a different level. Every typewriter 
who uses visible machines knows that 
only one condition accounts for such 
alignment—the m was loose. 

I remember that as I sat down before 
that machine; as I slipped the sheet of 
paper (nof the least like the letter paper) 
over the platen, I had almost argued myself 
into believing that this experiment would 
chop the devil-fish to bits. I struck the 
keys rapidly, sharply, as if they were 
knives hitting those vile tentacles. Then 
I removed the sheet and looked at the half 
dozen sentences, bristling with commas 
and n’s. 

There was no shadow of a doubt: the 
commas were high and the n was loose! And 
it was a Smith Premier, Model 10 A. 


] HAD always thought the Dalrymple 
library such a charming room. I loved 
the softened richness of walls and rugs 
and the dull gold tooling on the books. 
An aroma of reticent, old-time gentility 
exhaled, pleasant as the fragrance of sweet 
lavender, from the Malbone miniatures 
and the ruffled and silk clad portraits. Ah, 
yes, it is a charming room, but I have 
never entered it, since, without a queer, 
sick qualm, the refraction of the intolerable 
minutes following my discovery. 

I was looking at the typewriter on which 
the Unterrified Citizen had written his 
letters. There was no mistake about it, 
no devious underground passage to crawl 
through, away from the ugly fact. I had 
both the letters with me; I compared 
them point for point. And I turned cold. 
Then, in a breathless hurry—lest someone 
come in on my work—I tightened the 
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letter. It isn’t the easiest job in the world 
tightening a letter on these visible writing 
machines; nothing like so simple as align- 
ing a letter on the old style rigid bar type; 
also, it takes a little instrument of its own, 
a tiny thing like a crochet needle. I hadn’t 
the implement, but I have a trick of carry- 
ing a little bundle of crocheted lace about 
with me, for unexpected waits; so I did 
have a crochet needle. I tightened the 
n; I aligned the comma. Then, delib- 
erately I dropped an e, the merest trifle; 
I switched an hk a bit to the left. One 
wouldn’t have known its work for work 
from the same machine. 

The doing this, and the having to do it 
so swiftly yet so accurately, was a good 
thing for me; it steadied my mind. When 
I finished I could sit up and force my wits 
to look the case in the face without flinch- 
ing. 

After all, admitting that the typewriter 
was the identical machine used by the 
Red Hand spokesman, that didn’t prove 
that Dr. Remsen had killed those two 
men, personally or by proxy. Probably, 
not certainly, someone either in Dr. Rem- 
sen’s household or this, had written the 
letters. Instinctively my mind harked 
back to Kuno. I had liked Kuno; I still 
liked him. I had considered the evidence 
against him too weak for especial investi- 
gation; I didn’t so consider it, now. Kuno 
was a Jap of accomplishments, he could 
write very capably on the typewriter; he 
even had accumulated a little knowledge 
of shorthand. True, Kuno had seemed to 
be honest and devoted; true, he went 
regularly to church and Sunday-school, and 
proclaimed that the “honorable Christian 
religion was of the most augustly valuable’; 
true, he seemed the gentlest and kindest 
soul on earth; and would kill his engine 
rather than slay a chicken on the road, 
and every masterless dog ran after him; 
still there was the invincible racial distrust 
of any alien morality! Kuno might be 
very moral, but moral after the Japanese 
rather than the Christian variety. I never 
could decide whether Kuno esteemed 
church and Sunday-school and the Chris- 
tian religion for its spiritual or its lingual 
value; he was tremendously eager to learn 
English. Suppose it were Kuno; he must 
have accomplices, of course, for he, at 


























It was easy enough with this opening to obtain Mr. Cathcart’s analysis of his uncle’s character. 
And it ought to be worth something, for Patrick Cathcart had been as a son to the doctor ever 
since his own father died, ten years ago. The doctor was father and mother both to Pat, since 
Pat's mother had died some three years before his father. I don't think he could be deceived 
regarding his uncle with whom he has lived in a companionship far more intimate than is 
common even between father and son. He thinks that Dr. Remsen has a wonderful mind. 
Not only professionally. ‘‘Why,"” as he says, “a man’s mind shows everywhere it’s only more 

agile in its profession because there it has the ease of habit.” 
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least, could prove an alibi in the car 
murder; accomplices, however, were much 
more easily imagined in the case of a Jap 
who according to all the plays and novels 
had always a mysterious entourage of con- 
spirators of his own race at hand. His 
object—that was beyond me; but objects 
are not necessarily to be discarded because 
the detective can’t fathom them. A detec- 
tive isn’t a jury, which is fortunate for 
many reasons. Perhaps the Red Hand 
were honest fanatics, although I couldn’t 
quite get my own consent to that theory. 
Certainly, so far, their bloody work had 
been absolutely altruistic. They might 
be a new cult of anarchists or militant 
socialists. They might be, but I didn’t 
believe in my heart that they were. Either 
the Red Hand was romantically, even 
childishly simple-hearted, or—there was 
a big loot scheme concealed somewhere. 
Me, I believed in the loot-scheme! The 
newspaper business isn’t any hothouse 
for sentimental belief in the disinterested- 
ness of average humanity. My own expe- 
rience of criminals was not that they were 
heroes in disguise any more than they 
were downright fiends; they were just 
“mixed,” and most of them pretty sordidly 
mixed. 


AS I sat there in the beautiful library, 
thinking more intensely than I had 
ever thought in my life, I felt that could 
I have the most shadowy glimpse of a 
motive, I could follow it to a solution. 
Meanwhile, an oriental was more promising 
for the mysterious motive stunt than an 
American. And what, I argued almost 
fiercely at myself, had I for justification of 
my suspicion of the doctor? These facts: 
He had not told of his presence at the time 
of Vinol’s death; hé had been in Farrell’s 
shop when it would have been possible 
to smuggle a Red Hand warning into the 
bundle of papers sent to Buckingham; the 
Red Hand mouthpiece used some of his 
(very likely many other indignant citi- 
zens’ phrases; the letters purporting to 
come from the Red Hand were written 
on Dr. Remsen’s typewriter. There was 
the whole array out on the table, like the 
missing pieces in a jig-saw puzzle. And 
—I could not accept them. It was not 
the much-vaunted feminine instinct; I 
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should have more confidence in that same 
instinct if it hadn’t fooled me so often! 
I daresay it fools other women the same 
way, but they throw the failures in the 
waste basket, and pin the successes on 
them with a red ticket, first prize. I don’t. 
No, my distrust of my own discoveries 
was not instinct. Neither was it reason— 
entirely. What was it, then? I can ex- 
press it better by a figure. Anyone who 
has done jig-saw puzzles will recall how 
many pieces there are of the same apparent 
contour as the hole which they should fit; 
but when one tries to fit them in it they 
just by a thread or so will not fit! They 
are near-fits; but they are not fits; to 
jam them in may disarrange the whole 
puzzle. Well, that was the trouble with 
my evidence. It didn’t fit! Dr. Remsen’s 
character and circumstances did not make 
the right kind of hole. The theory which 
covered more of the puzzle than any other 
was the supposition that the doctor might 
be the master plotter and Kuno his accom- 
plice; that was the kind of superficially 
astute explanation which I should hate to 
mislay when Shertain or McCabe were 
around. It seemed to account for every- 
thing. Everything except Basil Remsen! 
That was enough for me. It mightn’t be 
enough for an irritated police officer who 
had bumped his brains sore against a stone 
wall for two weeks. 

There were other theories for the taking. 
One might suppose that Dr. Remsen, the 
iconoclastic reformer, had played a grim 
joke on his townspeople, assuming the 
mask of the mysterious murderers, quite 
secure that they wouldn’t dare tear it off; 
seeing, for himself; how far he could scare 
the people into virtue. He, knowing no 
more than the police of the murderers’ 
motives or identity, had written Unterri- 
fied Citizen’s letters on his own typewriter. 
Perhaps he had written the warnings also. 
Not, of course, the first ones; they were 
part of the real murderers’ own plot. They 
may have had a motive of the rankest 
greed. Who was to judge? Perhaps the 
warning letters were merely his bid for 
a false clue which should (as it did) lead 
pursuit in the opposite direction. Per- 
haps Vinol was part of the other plot; 
perhaps Pietro merely disguised himself 
in the Red Hand’s sinister role; he might 
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have found out about the warning letter. 
Such conjecture led very far afield, yet was 
it wise to refuse its guidance? Then, there 
was a perfectly possible if not plausible 
hypothesis that Kuno didn’t do any mur- 
dering himself, he being the virtuous and 
high-minded student of religion which he 
seemed to be, but that for some darkling 
oriental reason, he sympathized with the 
real assassins and did his best to help them 
escape. Kuno was a student of phrases; 
he had the ability to write a very fair 
English letter, give him time and a dic- 
tionary. 


= some such fashion I tried to beat my 
way out of the suffocating fear that had 
gripped me at first. Thus I pulled myself 
together and was able to seem in decent 
trim of composure if not cheerfulness when 
Mr. Cathcart returned with his beautiful 
new car. 

At least I had come to some definite 
resolves. I was sure that Dr. Remsen 
had not killed those men—unless he were 
out of his mind. -I was sure that, supposing 
the very worst, he and not the common- 
wealth were my employer in this matter; 
and that my first duty was to him. I in- 
tended, as I intend now, to see him safely 
out of the mess. I didn’t waste, nor shall 
I ever waste any time parleying with my 
conscience in regard to the matter. I 
meant to try to find out the facts; but in 
trying I was not going to risk his safety. 
Being so assured that it was either his 
innocence or his insanity I decided to 
begin that very afternoon a carefully 
guarded inquiry about the doctor’s mental 
histo 


ry. 

I stepped into the car with that purpose. 

Mr. Cathcart helped me to the subject. 

“T wonder,” says he, “you are so awfully 
observing”—that boy will certainly turn 
my head with his pretty speeches; I sup- 
pose Lady Nora Butler is responsible for 
his Celtic charm of flattery—“I wonder, 
have you noticed how my uncle seems to 
have perked up; he was an absent-minded 
duffer, rather melancholy when he wasn’t 
busy with some medical problem; now he 
sits up and takes notice of everything 
going—” 

“T think I know what you mean,” I said 
guardedly. 
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“And he is no end more cheerful.” 

I considered a moment; yes, he certainly 
was. 

“The murders seem to have waked him 
up; or else”— 

Here he let his handsome, kind, merry 
eyes go off from the wheel straight into my 
face. 

“Or else?” I repeated; I forced the imi- 
tation of a smile. 

“Oh, You know! What do you think?” 

“Indeed, I don’t think, be frank with the 
poor thick-witted newspaper woman.” 
Again I smiled; I wondered miserably 
what would he say if he knew what I really 
was thinking: “How can I prove that 
your uncle isn’t a murderer? How? How?” 

“Well—don’t you think he is getting 
interested in Miss Elinor?’ 

“It has occurred to me; but you are 
the one who ought to know.” I say this 
quite carelessly; and all the while I am 
twisting the old subject around in my 
mind. Now, if it should be true, how 
could a crazy man fall in love? He can’t, 
to be crazy he would have to have his 
mind so concentrated on one subject that 
it falls out of balance; and to such an 
excited, absorbed mental condition falling 
in love would be impossible. No, Dr. 
Remsen is as sane as a man can be. 

‘You know he was in love with Miss 


‘Elinor years ago. I must say it looks like 


a—what is the medical term, re-infection? 
I believe three-fourths of his interest in this 
case, this murder business, springs from 
his anxiety to do something for her. And 
I’m of the opinion-she’s getting interested, 
too!” 


= was easy enough with this opening to 
obtain Mr. Cathcart’s analysis of. his 
uncle’s character. And it ought to be 
worth something, for Patrick Cathcart 
has been as a son to the doctor ever since 
his own father died, ten years ago. The 
doctor was father and mother both to Pat, 
since Pat’s mother had died some three 
years before his father. Indeed, although 
light-hearteal, Mr. Cathcart has known 
sorrow and has that knowledge and sym- 
pathy and swift observation which only 
come through suffering. I don’t think 
he could be deceived regarding his uncle 
with whom he has lived in a companionship _ 
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far more intimate than is common even 
between father and son. He thinks that 
Dr. Remsen has a wonderful mind. Not 
only professionally. “Why,” (as he says) 
“a man’s mind shows everywhere; it’s 
only more agile in his profession because 
there it has the ease of habit.” Dr. 
Remsen is enthusiastic, but he is cool- 
headed at the same time, his professional 
training would make him that; he has to 
watch and see all the time; and he has a 
very wide and deep knowledge of human 
nature—credit again to the profession! 


] WAS finding it easy to draw Mr. Cath- 
cart out in this analysis of his uncle’s 
character. “Dr. Remsen,” he told me, 
“has a great deal of what is generally 
known as moral as well as physical courage 
and the regular Irish pluck, and the best 
of it all, Miss Betty, he surely is a righteous 
man. I’m just beginning to appreciae 
how much I owe to the way he made me 
see that it was impossible for a man to be 
a sinner for himself alone; that you can’t 
be anybody’s enemy but your own; you’re 
bound to be other people’s enemy at the 
same time; he made me as a little boy com- 
prehend that we are all of us parts of the 
chain, that w@ are not put into this world 
to be happy, but to grow a character, and 
every one of us has his own part of the 
job of making the world better because 
he’s in it. And’—he looked at me with 
an expression which I had never before 
seen in his debonair features, a look which 
turned my heart over in me with pain and 
shame for my suspicions and gave me a 
new respect for Pat Cathcart—“I owe 
more than I can ever pay to Uncle Basil for 
making me want to live a clean, decent 
life—every way; so that when I met the 
girl I reverenced as well as loved I shouldn’t 
have a lot of squalid pages in my life which 
I should abhor to have her see!”’ 

I know that for no earthly reason the 
tears were burning my eyes—when you 
force them back they always burn you! 
But luckily at this instant I saw another 
car near enough to excuse my crying out, 
“Take care! To the right!” 

“Which to the right? I or the machine?” 
said he; and then I must needs flame up 
like a bonfire. I wish I weren’t such a 
fool! My sister says that I’ll never be 
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fit for the newspaper business, because | 
blush so easily. I looked the other way 
and to divert attention asked wasn’t that 
Ole Jansen, the president of the plumbers’ 
local; and were the plumbers really going 
to strike for a closed shop? That switched 
the talk safely into another channel, for it 
seemed not only were the plumbers on 
the verge of a strike, but there was trouble 
again in the corset factory and in the can- 
ning factory. I wasn’t on those “stories,” 
of course, but I had heard about them; 
because the wife of one of the men in the 
canning factory lives just across our alley 
and mother has her in to clean, often, as 
she is a particularly efficient Swedish 
cleaner and she, poor soul, is worrying 
herself ill about it. I told Mr. Cathcart 
when he said that was Ole, and he replied 
that Ole was making a heap of mischief, 
being a labor politician of the first power. 

After this the talk went back to Dr. 
Remsen. I obtained a tolerably compre- 
hensive if condensed biography of Dr. 
Remsen. I am bound to say there was no 
hint in it of any overmastering whim or 
passion or prejudice in the man. And if 
his nephew laid especial stress on one trait 
it was on the luminous, straightforward 
quality of his mind. Well, I felt my own 
-reeling with the chaos of it all; every path 
of solution I took seemed to bump up 
against the same impasse. 

So, desperately I pushed the whole dis- 
tracting puzzle out of my mind. I was only 
sure Dr. Remsen wasn’t a coldblooded 
murderer, and he wasn’t crazy either; 
crazy people don’t fall in love, neither do 
they become more and more cheerful. 

No, there must be some other way out! 
After I settled down to that conviction it 
was easy to let Mr. Cathcart entertain me. 


HE was so kind, so pleasant, so amusing 
that I felt cheered when he left me 


at home. There I found mother busy 
trying to comfort our Swedish neighbor 
who was bemoaning that she had had all 
kinds of hard luck this year, one of her 
children and her best dress were burned 
up, and her husband had been crippled 
with rheumatism, and she had lost two 
teeth because the dentist he fill them all 
wrong; and she guess Frieda (the burned 
child) would have the consumption; and 
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all their little savings they had loaned out 
to a dear friend in the South because he 
was such a good man and pay them nine 
per cent; and now, he got troubles and 
couldn’t pay the interest; and they 
wouldn’t let Axel (the oldest son) work 
because he wasn’t sixteen, though he was 
taller than boys of eighteen; and if her 
man’s wages was to stop for the strike, 
what would they do? She didn’t complain, 
she merely recited the list, making no 
distinctions between grave and trivial, and 
accusing no one. “My man, he always 
give when they strike at other place, he 
send money himself, he pay a dollar a 
week to the Union to send; me, I bake 
bread and cookies, and pay express to 
send to the chillen, poor little t’ings! But 
I know, last times, we don’t get not’ings 
w’en we strike. My man say it all right, we 
got somet’ing, give it to poor mans; but 
—I’m scared of that strike!” 

She rambled on in such fashion, glad, I 
fancy, for the compassionate auditor. She 
looked so clean, so poor, so discouraged 
that my heart ached for her; I was glad 
mother had made her make herself a cup 
of tea before she went home to more 
troubles. Mother is always a tower of 
refuge. She thought of ways to earn 
money,in a twinkling. What enticing cakes 
and coffee bread Mrs. Andersen made! 
If Andersen were out of work he could 
help her, mother would engage to get some 
customers for her, and Emil could de- 
liver the goods. She departed at last, 
a good deal comforted, but mother 
sighed, “It will help but it will not 
half make up the sum; I’m sorry for that 
strike!’”’ 

So was I; and when, the day after, Mrs. 
Andersen appeared, her face glowing and 
a little offering of coffee bread in hand, 
I guessed her good news before she an- 
nounced it; the strike was settled. She 
knew because the wife of one of the local 
leaders had told her that it would be 
settled. “But I guess I do that baking 
like you say,” concluded Mrs. Andersen, 
“it keep Axel way from dose moving 
picture shows!” 

She knew nothing about terms of settle- 
ment or reasons for the change of senti- 
ment; only that the danger was over. 
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Bu: the very next day the city editor 
before he sent me to interview the 
mighty Ole himself, gave me a poignant 
hint. “I dare say you’re a bit surprised 
being assigned this sort of society work, 
Miss Gray,” he said—I hadn’t shown it, 
but I was surprised; truly enough—“the 
fact is, I think it has some connection with 
our justly celebrated Red Hand. ‘I am 
inclined to think all those fellows got a 
Red Hand letter. I know one of them did 
because he showed the letter to me. And 
he asked my advice. The letter was short 
and to the point. It said: ‘Settle up that 
strike or you will be placed on the list of 
missing articles.’ It was signed with a 
Red Hand. The man who got it has known 
me for a long while—he’s not a bad fellow 
at all—and he asked my advice.” 

“T can guess what it was.” 

“Yes. I told him I didn’t know any 


more than a baby or the police who those 
men were, but I was pretty sure they 
would keep their word. I told him it was 
likely the others got the same notice. And 
I advised him to do as the letter ordered 
and keep quiet about it. Now, I don’t 


propose to make the matter public, any- 
how at present, but I want to find out.” 

“T think I understand. Do you want me 
to get the letters from these men?” , 

“Tt isn’t indispensable, but just as well 
—if you can. I’m not sure they’ll let you 
have them.” 

However, I did get them. Ole got them 
all for me. It wasn’t such a difficult task. 
He was frightened and furious; he wanted 
most of all, to “save his face,” which would 
be difficult should the fact of his obeying 
a Red Hand mandate come out in the 
Blade and of course be copied in the Age, 
which we are always towing into the lime- 
light. For silence he was willing to do 
almost anything. He went away with the 
impression the Red Hand was the puis- 
sant successor of the Ku-Klux Klan: I 
didn’t examine the letters until I was alone 
in my own room, at home, dear mother 
singing a hymn over her darning below. 

Then, I took them out and went over 
every one. No, I was not surprised, but 
my heart sank queerly. They had been 
written on the selfsame typewriter; there 
were my own misplaced e-s and 4A-s. 


(To be continued) 
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MRS. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX AND HER MANDOLIN 


Problems 


by Mary A. Quincy 


HE legion of admirers of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox felt intense interest in the 
cablegram from Europe announcing 

that the American poet and author had 
been presented to the King and Queen of 
England at Buckingham Palace. It was 
not so much because of the honor con- 
ferred, but because each reader and ad- 
mirer of Ella Wheeler Wilcox was curious 
to know the impressions of a favorite 
author, of the splendor and ceremony of 
the European Court, and her impressions 
of the royalty in the original instead of 
on the stage, or in pictures and books. 
The little country lass born at Johns- 
town Centre, Wisconsin, had at last looked 


upon the celebrity of a royal court. The 
oft-read story of kings and queens, princes 
and princesses, recorded in novel and 
history, was now a reality. The elegance 
of the British assemblage was not lost 
upon the American guest, and the prepon- 
derance of young and beautiful women 
called forth her heartiest admiration; 
still when Ella Wheeler Wilcox returned 
home, it was with an unabated and ardent 
love of a simple life in America. 

Seldom has any American celebrity in 
London been more cordially welcomed, not 
only by those distinguished in social, 
public and intellectual life, but by the great 
mass of English-speaking people of all 
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classes to whom her work appeals. In 
England Mrs. Wilcox is acclaimed because 
of her power in the English reading world. 
Her various books of verse find steady 
and increasing demands because of her 
unpretentious style, 


simple, free from 





MRS. WILCOX IN COURT DRESS 
As she was presented to the King and Queen at Buckingham Palace 


ornateness or affectation. She has written 
in words that can be universally under- 
stood, founded on her conviction of human- 
ity, sympathy, optimism and simplicity. 
Day by day, year by year, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox has written in that kindly, tender, 
sane and uplifting hopefulness which is 
welcomed for its challenge of the fatalistic 
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spirit of materialistic thought. At her 
home, “‘The Bungalow,” at Granite Bay, 
Short Beach, on Long Island Sound, she 
spends the summer and autumn amid the 
beauties of a seaside home located and 
built by Mr. Wilcox in honeymoon days 
years ago. Here she 
continues to work vig- 
orously in supplying 
the tremendous de- 
mand that has in- 
creased with the phe- 
nomenal growth of her 
fame and success. And 
here “Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Wilcox,” as 
they are known social- 
ly, entertain the world’s 
celebrities at their hos- 
pitable board, and give 
brilliant entertain- 
meats six months in 
the: year. 

Some time is devoted 
to hobbies —“‘recrea- 
tion,’ Mrs. Wilcox 
calls them. Traveling 
around the world is one 
of these. Then she is a 
collector of antiques 
and curios, and a man- 
dolinist of exceptional 
talent. She is a splen- 
did general athlete, 
and an expert swim- 
mer. Another accom- 
plishment is that of 
dancing. If there ever 
was a person who is the 
embodiment of “the 
poetry of motion,” it 
is Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Late last season her 
“Wilcox Glide” was 
introduced and became 
very popular. One who 
has the pleasure of see- 
ing Mrs. Wilcox at her home indulging in 
this favorite amusement of dancing can 
understand the rhythm and beauty of her 
verse. With her usual versatility she can 
blend the graceful movements of the state- 
ly minuet, the waltz and the modern glide, 
and interpret the different movements of 
different raves and people. 
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Mrs. Wilcox has tried her hand at plays 
with promising results. Her little sketch 
“Art vs. Cupid” proved an artistic success 
in Boston and elsewhere. Her Biblical 
blank verse drama, “‘Mizpah,” written 
in collaboration with Luscombe Searelle, 
was one of the greatest successes of any 
play on similar lines ever produced on the 
Pacific Coast. J. H. Gilmore and Adele 
Bolock did memorable work in this drama, 
yet through some inexplicable cause it 
failed to fill houses in the East and was 
taken off. It is played in California in 
stock and invariably meets with an en- 
thusiastic reception. 

Mrs. Wilcox’s description of “What 
Love Is” in Esther’s reply to Ahasueras, 
is by many considered one of her best 
pieces of verse. 


AHASUERAS— 
Esther, speak! 
And tell me what is love! I fain would know 
Thy definition of that much-mouthed word, 
By woman most employed—least understood. 
I would know 
How love is fashioned in a maiden’s dreams. 
EsTHER— 
Sire, love seeks eo that kings can bestow. 
Love is the king of all kings here below; 
Love makes the monarch But a bashful boy, 
Love makes the nt monarch in his joy; 
Love seeks not place, all places are the same, 
When lighted by the ‘radiance of love's flame. 
Who deems proud love could fawn to power 
and splendor 
Hath known not love, but some base-born 
pretender. 
Love is in all things, all things are in love. 
Love is the earth, the sea, the skies above; 
Love is the bird, the blossom, and the wind; 
Love hath a million eyes, yet love is blind; 
Love is a tempest, awful in its might; 
Love is the silence of a moonlit night; 
Love is the aim of every human soul; 
And he who hath not loved hath missed life’s 
goal! 
AHASUERAS— 
But tell me of thyself, of thine own dreams! 
How wouldst thou love, and how be loved 
again? 
EsTHER— 
Who most doth love thinks least of love's 
return; 
She is content to feel the passion burn 
In her own bosom, and its sacred fire 
Consumes each selfish purpose and desire. 
*Tis in the giving, love’s best rapture lies, 
Not in the counting of the things it buys. 
So radiant is love, it lends a glow 
To each dark sorrow and to every woe. 
To love completely is to part with pain, 
Nor is there mortal who can love in vain. 
Love is its own reward, it pays full measure, 
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And in love’s sharpest grief lies subtlest 
pleasure. 

When woman loves one born of lowly state, 

Her thought gives crown and scepter to her 


mate; 
Yet be he king, or chief of some great clan, 
She loves him but as woman loves a man. 
Monarch or t, "tis the same, I wis, 
ae e gives him love’s surrendering 


Wide travel, personal observation, dili- 
gent study and a meditative mind long 
ago made Ella Wheeler Wilcox the most 
widely read and influential woman author 
of America. Her philosophy is simple. 
A story is told of how in her study of 
Oriental languages she was called upon, 
at the meeting of a small society established 
for the purpose of studying Oriental 
languages, to give a definition of “Brahma.” 
After long research in the Eastern theo- 
logical lore she answered the question thus: 

“So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many ways that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs.” 

This four-line couplet has been quoted 
in all parts of the world and in nearly 
every language, and explains the philoso- 
phy of life of which Mrs. Wilcox has been 
an ardent apostle. Through all her splen- 
did career, with all of its fame and fortune, 
she has remained the champion of kindness 
and hopefulness and a crusader for sym- 
pathy and hopefulness. 

She is a prolific writer, and it matters 
little whether she is in her beautiful study 
at Short Beach or in Algiers when the in- 
spiration to write seizes her. One of her 
most noted poems, “The Price He Paid,”’ 
was written while on a trip to New York 
City, two hours distant. This poem and 
a number of others that have appeared 
in the NationaL and other periodicals 
will appear in a volume entitled “Poems 
of Problems”—to add to that alliterative 
collection that has made Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox today one of the world’s most 

poets. In her glorious prime, and 
filled with that tireless energy and activity 
characteristic of her career, it is no wonder 
that the lovers of poetic expression in every 
form and in every country welcome every 
new expression and thought coming from 
this talented lady’s pen, dipped in golden 
and generous impulses and inspired by the 
spirit of kindness and love. 








many an address made by leaders 

in public life and captains of finance. 
In a recent NATIONAL, the statement of 
the late Henry H. Rogers that his happiest 
days were those spent in poverty and 
obscurity brought forth an entertaining 
letter from Senator Moses E. Clapp of 
Minnesota. Senator Clapp has here 
boldly expressed himself in a subject that 
is of pertinent interest: 

“Some time ago an editor wrote for my 
views as to the best way of getting people 
back to the farm. Assuring him that I in- 
tended no sarcasm and that he must not take 
offence at my reply, I answered him that in 
my opinion for lawyers, doctors, railroad 
presidents and politicians to stand around and 
advise the people to leavé: the cities and go 
on the farms would not result in any wild, 
tumultuous movement farmward; that I had 
often, in addressing county fairs, expatiated 
on the beauties and advantages of farm life, 
but had always done so with fear and trem- 
bling lest some irreverent youngster would 
ask me how it happened, if farm life was so 
much preferable to city life, that I did not 
stay on a farm myself. 

“These thoughts are recalled by reading 
your reference to Mr. Rogers, in passing his 
early country home, remarking that the 
happiest days he ever spent were spent in 
that home. Now every one, including Mr. 
Rogers, knew that in making such a remark 
he was simply sermonizing. 

“The fact is there never was a moment 
from the day that Mr. Rogers lived in that 
humble home that it was not in his power 
to return to it had he so desired; to return 
to it in all its original simplicity, and he was 
even able to give it artificial simplicity, so the 
fact that he did not do this is the strongest 
evidence in the world that he did not want to 
do it. When men do not do those things 
which it is their power to do, it is useless for 
them to talk about preferring to do those 


‘Pa simple life forms the theme of 
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things within their reach but which they 
do not do. 

“An illustration of this truth fell within 
my experience once when, as attorney for 
some gentlemen who were building a railroad, 
the president and myself, occupying the same 


room, could look across the street. The 
town being upon a very steep hillside, in 
the morning we could see a man gathering 
ashes in the alley. My friend said to me one 
morning, ‘I would like to change places with 
that man.’ I said, ‘If you will pardon the 
abruptness, you are stating an absolute and 
unqualified falsehood. I will go and get that 
man and agree in fifteen minutes to have him 
ready to change places with you. Now it 
is in your power to make your statement 
good. He is helpless unless you agree to 
it. Of course, no exchange was made. The 
man did not mean it. 

“There is only one way in which men who 
have attained success in fnancial and political 
life can preach a real sermon on contentment, 
and that is to go and show that they are 
contented to resume the simpler life them- 
selves. But if a man in such a position did 
this, he would be led as ‘eccentric,’ or 
in other words, in a condition bordering upon 


lunacy. 

There are a few people in this country 
who preach really eloquent sermons on the 
happiness of the simple life. But they are 
not in Wall Street, in Congress, nor in the 
White House. Their sermons are mute of 
tongue, but eloquent in action. You find 
them here and there—the happy, contented 
farmer who really knows that he is happy, 
contented and Sa. You will occa- 
sionally find a clergyman of splendid talents 
who prefers the humbler walk where he can 
do the greater good. Occasionally you will 
find a country oo ing who is a sort of amicus 
curiae in the whole neighborhood, living in 
the outskirts of the village, with a garden 
and poultry, each year eating the —_—— 
of that particular year. Again you 
sometimes find a man who keeps well abreast 
of the times, does not go to conventions be- 
cause he does not care to be gold-bricked, but 
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does go to the polls and cast his vote accord- 
ing to a judgment based upon a study of 
men and conditions. These are the men who 
really preach the gospel of the simple life. 

“The men who sacrifice health and even 
life itself in the mad pursuit of fortune or 
political power have no right to preach of 
the joys of obscurity. Let them first make 
good their works and themselves practice 
‘the simple life.’ ”’ 


SENATOR MOSES B. CLAPP 


Who has a word to say on “the simple life’ and whether most people 


really desire to live it 


We would be glad to have NATIONAL 
readers tell us their ideas on this subject. 
Is the simple life the most happy life? 
Many of us do not think so. Senator Clapp 
evidently prefers the rush and whirl of pub- 
lic life, and is willing to admit it. Others 
entangled in exciting business of high fi- 
nance, railroad building and other great en- 
terprises declare that if they could live life 
over again they would never leave the 
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farm. The editor will be glad to hear from 
readers on this subject. 


* * * 


A* interesting and comprehensive book 
entitled “What We Hear in Music,”’ 
by Ann Shaw Faulkner, has already proven 
a music text book. The work is an attrac- 
tive volume, elaborately illus- 
trated, and in an interesting 
manner presents the basic 
principles of music. The author 
had wide experience as an in- 
structor of music in public 
schools, and her experience 
furnishes many interesting 
suggestions. The first year’s 
course is so outlined that the 
owner may~learn the four 
fundamental ideas which music 
is intended to express—the 
national feeling as expressed 
in folksong and the character- 
istic music of each country, 
the formal construction, poetic 
thought and “program” 
music, or the expression of a 
narrative in song. Miss Faulk- 
ner has shown how the most 
intense feelings of man’s heart 
and life have been expressed 
in music, and are especially 
excited or controlled by the 
masterpieces of national 
music. The music of the dif- 
ferent nations is taken up and 
discussed, and the illustrations 
and examples given add con- 
tinually to the interest as the 
course proceeds. 

There is something fascinat- 
ing in Miss Faulkner’s treat- 
ment of Bohemian music, 
reflecting the deep, serious 
note characteristic of the 
Slavonic races, as differentiated from the 
passionate and often weird Hungarian 
music. The Hungarian dance is shown as 
consisting of two parts, a slow, minor move- 
ment, increasing into a rapid, impassioned 
dance. 

When the history of the world is re- 
viewed one notes even during medieval 
times the influence of musical expression, 
for on many a battlefield and in many a 
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great campaign the subtle power of music 
has played an important part. The music 
of the ancients, including that of the 
Syrians, Egyptians and the days of Grecian 
art is a revelation of the many sources of 
modern composition. 

Miss Faulkner’s treatise upon the music 
of America is attractive, especially in 
referring to the Indian melodies. She has 
pointed out how French harmonies in 
Louisiana and the Spanish melodies in 
Southern California remain, although the 
races that produced them- have largely 
disappeared. The music of Colonial days, 
the Virginia reel, money musk and the 
stately minuet show that our forefathers 
were not unmindful of tuneful melody. 

After the discussion of the music of 
different races, Miss Faulkner has a*word 
to say on various masters of the art through 
the centuries. To Handel credit is given 
for the creation of oratorio opera. Sweep- 
ing through the pages we find an inter- 
esting analysis of -the methods of Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Schumann, Von Weber 
and Mendelssohn, the immortals of music. 
Then consideration is given to that fas- 
cinating romantic era of Liszt, Wagner 
and Chopin. The school of modern music 
is taken up with the study of Rubinstein; 
and the robust genius of Greig of Norway, 
of Humperdinck and Dvorak, whose selec- 
tions are familiar in nearly every home 
where music is studied; and of Saint- 
Saens, that master musician who at one 
time was a friend of Victor Hugo, who 
studied with Debussy. 

The influence of Wagner on the world 
of music is carefully discussed, and the 
evolution of music in all its phases and 
chools is brought down to the epoch of 
the production “Lohengrin” which Wagner 
had written in exile and sent to his friend 
Franz Liszt to produce at the centennial 
celebration of Goethe’s birth at Weimar. 
This was the first time Wagner’s theory 
of characteristic instrumentation was used. 

The light operas by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
are treated in considering him as a creator 
of new forms in music, and tribute is paid 
to Guiseppe Verdi, who wrote operatic 
selections that still ring the world over. 
Verdi was the last and greatest of the old 
school of Italian opera composers, and the 
founder of the modern school of Italy. 
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In American music, special tribute is 
paid to the late Edward McDowell, to 
George W. Chadwick, Theodore Thomas 
and Victor Herbert. The development of 
public taste in the different art centers, 
beginning with the Symphony Orchestra 
in Boston, shows how far-reaching the 
popular interest in music is becoming all 
over the country. 

Detail of orchestration is taken up, and 
each instrument carefully described and. 
studied, going back to the days when 
Beethoven raised the symphony to its 
present state of perfection. 

“What We Hear in Music” is a veritable 
encyclopedia of music as well as a text- 
book, bringing the art down even to the 
latest hits in modern ragtime music, with 
a special tribute to Stephen Foster, the 
composer of “Old Folks at Home,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” and other American 
folksongs. Born in Pittsburg, a northern 
city, Foster took great delight in inter- 
preting the sweet melodies of the south- 
land. 

Miss Faulkner’s book is a valuable addi- 
tion to any library, because it touches on 
nearly everything that can be conceived 
of in the way of music and musicians, and 
a class completing her course of study will 
not want for a sufficient knowledge of 
the fundamentals of music. Both author 
and publisher (The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Camden, New Jersey) 
are to be complimented upon their pres- 
entation of this work. They have per- 
formed a distinct service of inestimable 
value to music-lovers in bringing out a 
volume of such solid and substantial 
worth, permeated with piquant interest 
that holds fast the attention of student or 
the casual reader. 


Before the pase sets forth there 
usually a telephone call to Mr. Fred L. 
Fishback, who after a long residence in 
Washington, seems to know every 
and corner of the city. 

One day recently on the way to 
Union Station, a question was 
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about “Washington Inn,” the first house 
ever built or owned by George Washing- 
ton in the city named for him. Mr. Fish- 
back promptly gave the desired information 
and later sent data concerning the old Inn 
and a photograph. Washington’s letter 
demonstrates that the Father of His 
Country had faith in the growth and de- 
velopment of the “Federal City,” as he 
modestly called it, and Mr. Fishback’s 
. memoranda concerning the house throws 
an interesting sidelight on the personality 
of the Father of His Country. 


MR. FRED L. FISHBACK 
A Washington resident whose long connection with 
official life at the capital has made him familiar with 
its every nook and corner 


“By provision of the Act of Congress of 
June 25, 1910, the United States Govern- 
ment is to extend the Capitol grounds 
north of their present limits to the Union 
Station, thereby adding thirty-eight acres 
to the present area of about fifty-eight 
acres, so that as enlarged the grounds will 
embrace approximately ninety-six acres— 
a good-sized farm. Two blocks from B 
to C streets and from Delaware Avenue 
to New Jersey Avenue have been acquired, 
and the destruction of the buildings upon 
them will commence about September 
Ist and be completed when Congress 
returns to Washington in December, if in 
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fact it adjourns before that time. Among 
the buildings to go is that which has been 
used as a large boarding house under 
different names for many years, most 
recently being known as Washington Inn. 

“This house was designed as a home in 
the Capital of the Nation for the Father 
of His Country, but it was not completed 
until after his death. He had purchased 
lots in various parts of the city while the 
Government was still located in Phila- 
delphia. Modesty seems to have forbidden 
him at this time to refer to the Capital 
City as the City of Washington. He called 
it the Federal City as appears in his letter 
of December 20, 1798, to his architect, 
William Thornton, who was also the archi- 
tect of the Capitol. The letter is as follows: 


“Favored by Thos. Law, esq., 
“Mount Vernon, December 20, 1798. 

“Dear Sir:—Enclosed is a check on the 
Bank of Alexandria for $500 to enable Mr. 
Blagden, by your draughts, to proceed in 
laying in material for carrying on my building 
in the Federal City. 

“I saw a building in Philadelphia of about 
the same front and elevation that are to be 
pos to my two houses which please me. 

consisted also of two houses united—doors 
in th® center—a pediment in the roof and 
dormer windows on each side of it in front 
—skylights in the rear. 

“If this is not incongruous with rules of 
architecture I should be glad to have my 
two houses executed in this style. Let me 
request the favor of you to know from Mr. 
Blagden what the ad@itional cost will be. 

“T am, dear sir, 

“Your most obdt. hble. servt., 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
“Willm. Thornton, esq.” 


“This house when erected was only 


three stories with dormer windows. When 
the British captured the city in August, 
1814, they burned this house, probably on 
account of the very fact that it had be- 
longed to Washington. The walls were 
left standing, however,. and the house 
was rebuilt. 

“Owing to a lowering of the grade of 
North Capitol Street many years later, 
the house stood far above the street, and 
when Alexander R. Shepherd began im- 
provements in the city in 1871 the street 
grade was cut down again, and it became 
necessary to place two additional stories 
under the original building so that it now 
has five stories and dormer windows, as 
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appears in the accompanying illustration. 

“Other houses of historic interest in 
these two blocks will be destroyed in order 
to provide for the enlarged Capitol Grounds 
but if the city must lose some of its land- 
marks, there is some compensation in 
realizing that as they go they make pos- 
sible a more beautiful Washington.” 


* * * 


AN all-holiday number! That will be 

the NaTionaL Macazine for January, 
out December 15th. From the cover, 
with its winsome Holiday Girl, through 
one hundred and fifty pages of reading 
matter and illustrations, the Christmas 
spirit will prevail. The stories for this 
issue are perhaps the most remarkable 
feature. The hunt for good Christmas 
stories begins in early spring in the aver- 
age publishing office. Leading authors say 
that to write a holiday story is a harder 
commission than to complete a scenario 
for a full-sized novel. “There are no new 
Christmas stories,” wrote one well-known 
author to the Editor; “the Christmas 
theme has been exhausted since the time 
of Dickens.” The January NATIONAL 
proposes to “show” this man from Mis- 
souri. Six real Christmas stories will be the 
program. The writers include some of the 
most familiar names in the American 
magazine world. Each author alone has 
a following great and extensive enough to 
carry the entire issue. For instance, what 
feature could surpass a “Plupy”’ story for 
Christmas? Judge Henry A. Shute is at 
this moment working on the manuscript, 
and promises to have it in the editor’s 
hands in ample time for the artist to 
illustrate. 

Of the stories already in hand, one need 
only mention the names of the authors— 
Lilian Ducey, Eben E. Rexford, Helen 
Ward Banks and Zoe Hartman—to give 
an idea of the quality of the work. Each 
story is distinctive and different. In “No 
Sentiment,” Mrs. Ducey’s story, a great 
surgeon and a careworn little nurse are 
affected by the Christmas spirit. Mr. 
Rexford takes for his leading characters 
a poor little old lady and her faithful dog, 
and shows how the spirit of Christmas 
entered into their lives. The Helen Ward 
Banks story, “The Junior Partner Saves a 
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Soul”—and penises engine 
bit of fiction—concerns the 

world. The reader is taken into Fg busy 
office of a prosperous firm of brokers. 
There is the wizard-like old book-keeper 
who has been so long in the office that he 
has become only a sort of “fixture”; there 
is the happy-hearted young junior partner, 
there are the clerks—some ambitious, 
some carefree. The character drawing is 
remarkable. The plot thickens; the crisis 
thrills; then the junior partner comes to the 
rescue. And the spirit of Christmas is at 
the bottom of it all. 

A thoroughly domestic story is Miss 
Hartman’s “The Fittest of These.” A 
young girl caught in a December snow- 
storm seeks refuge with a delightful old 
couple whose lives have been saddened by 
the death of their only daughter, who, 
though married a bit “above her class,” 
still came home often with her children to 
be near the old folks. Since her passing, 
the children have been harshly kept from 
their grandparents, whose cup is now 
full, for their son-in-law proposes to take 
another wife. Of course the secret of the 
stranger’s identity is revealed, and a 
beautiful Christmas peace pact is ratified. 

A dainty bit that will be enjoyed by the 
little folks as well as the grown-ups is 
Bennett Chapple’s “A Flying Trip With 
Santa Claus.” In this rhymed story, the 
good old Saint of Christmas puts aside his 
much-used reindeer and takes his world- 
wide Christmas journey by aeroplane. 
The little story is charmingly illustrated, 
as in fact are all the Christmas offerings in 
the January NATIONAL. 

The special attention given to fiction 
in the January NATIONAL is not an indica- 
tion that the holiday issue is to be wholly a 
story magazine. As December goes to 
press, January articles are being scheduled. 
Mr. Peter MacQueen will continue his 
splendii South American series—each 
article complete in itself, and all tegether 
forming a remarkable resume of the Latin 
Republics at the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 


There will be a discussion by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox on what is and what is not poetry, 
with examples of both from her own works. 
The Editor will furnish the latest news of 
Washington happenings, and there will be 
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entertaining glimpses of interesting men 
and women, besides sketches of general 
interest. Special attention will be given 
to the late books, with a word of suggestion 
to readers who expect to make book 
purchases for Christmas gifts. 

In all, the January NATIONAL will be, we 
believe, the best number ever published; 
it will contain the greatest variety, the 
best stories, the best authors, the best 
illustrators. It will appeal to every mem- 
ber of the family circle. We have bent 
every energy to make it a fitting Christmas 
and New Year’s greeting to our subscribers 
and friends. Don’t under any circum- 
stance miss the January NATIONAL. 


* * * 


pocaTsD in Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago’s brightest thoroughfare, with 
its ceaseless caravan of autos, in the heart 
of the business center, the Sunday Even- 
ing Club has become an institution. Al- 


though in competition with the theaters 
which open Sunday night in Chicago, this 
club has already done wonderful work. 
The program for the winter includes 
representatives from three foreign coun- 


tries, sixteen states and the District of 
Columbia. The speakers include Sena- 
tors, members of the Cabinet, missionaries, 
college presidents, newspaper editors, au- 
thors, bishops, clergymen—in fact people 
from every walk in life. It has been com- 
puted that seventy-eight thousand miles 
would represent the mileage covered by 
the speakers engaged to address the club, 
and that eighty thousand individuals 
represent the audience that listen to the 
messages of these speakers. 

‘Early Sunday evening the people begin 
to pour into the hall from all parts of 
Chicago. Soon after the club became 
known, the attendance was so large that 
hundreds had to be turned away every 
Sunday evening. This suggested auxiliary 
clubs, for Bible study and other subjects, 
and the Men’s League is composed chiefly 
of young men interested in the work. 
Throughout the entire club there is a spirit 
of good fellowship. There are heart-to- 
heart discussions in educational, socio- 
logical and literary fields, not overlooking 
the religious aspect of the*work, and there 
is always an excellent musical program. 
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The amount of time and effort required 
to arrange the myriad of details in con- 
nection with the work of the club can 
hardly be realized until one has talked with 
Mr. Clifford W. Barnes, the manager. For 
the maintenance of the organization 
nearly twenty thousand dollars a year is 
required, and this is furnished by the 
high-minded and generous business men 
of Chicago, who feel that in such an insti- 
tution the virile and worth-while spirit 
of the Middle West metropolis is properly 
reflected. 

The influence of the Sunday Evening 
Club can scarcely be realized, and the 
success of the plan has inaugurated similar 
movements in smaller cities in all parts 
of the country. The meetings reflect the 
earnest and keen desire of the people to 
hear discussed those questions of vital 
and pressing moment aside from a purely 
political angle, and nothing more clearly 
indicates the high-minded spirit of the 
prominent men of Chicago than the work 
and success of this forward movement. 


* * * 


fe CUES of tariff legislation are begin- 
ning to make people think. Business 
men in particular are concerned over the 
prospects, and timely advice in the form 
of warning reveals the careful considera- 
tion of practical American minds. A state- 
ment was issued recently by Mr. T. B. 
Walker of Minneapolis, whose wide expe- 
rience in business life has furnished him 
a basis on which to make a forecast. He 
calls attention to the fact that $100,000,000 
reduction in tariff duties has already 
begun to make a dumping ground of our 
home market, and this is gradually but 
eventually reducing the demand on fac- 
tories, mills and mines. The reduction 
of one-third of the total amount of the 
duties collected will further increase the 
imports and reduce prices for goods to 
such an extent that factories will have 
to close or adjust the wage scale to meet 
the reduction in prices necessitated by 
tariff changes. Many factories have 
transferred their manufacturing abroad 
to take advantage of the cheap labor, and 
that deducts just so much from American 
payrolls. 

No hope has been indulged in, says Mr. 
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Walker, that currency legislation will help 
to adjust the financial situation in meeting 
the onslaught already being made upon 
our home markets by foreign goods. A 
permanent amendment to the national 
banking law, granting an additional cir- 
culation on state and municipal bonds, 
either with or without the currency bill 
properly amended, would aid in enabling 
our manufacturers to compete with Eu- 
rope, but would not enable them to stand 
the reduction in prices without reduction 
in wages. The manufacturers running on 
a large scale might sacrifice substantially 
all dividends for a time, but the reduction 
in foreign goods will be much greater than 
the margin of profits, which is at best but 
a very small percentage. And the threat 
to prosecute manufacturing firms who 
will endeavor to readjust wages to fit the 
low prices intended to be reached by this 
tariff bill, is not only unwise, but is en- 
tirely unjustifiable and unreasonable. Our 
manufacturers cannot maintain their ex- 
istence in competing with prices that are 
lower than the cost of production under 
present excessive wage rates, and such 


attempt shows clearly the impracticable 
views pertaining to our industrial and 
economical affairs. : 

Mr. Walker is optimistic as to the ulti- 


mate result. He believes that the people 
have already begun to see their mistake 
and will remedy it by electing an over- 
whelming majority for a further adjust- 
ment of the tariff along practical lines, 
based upon facts determined by a com- 
mission rather than through Congressional 
log-rolling and secret partisan caucus. 


* * * 


[NSPIRED by the spirit which he made 
famous the world over, the employees 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
presented to the Newark headquarters 
a splendid bronze statue as a fitting 
memorial of John Fairfield Dryden, the 
late President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, and the pioneer of industrial 
insurance in America. More than sixteen 
thousand people united in this tribute to 
one of the most notable figures of his time. 
Startlingly familiar in its pose, one almost 
expects to hear the soft, pleasant voice of 
Senator Dryden as he stood on the floor 
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of the Senate talking over business propo- 
sitions with the same earnestness and 
courtesy as at a board of directors’ meeting. 
This monument is a fitting tribute to a 
man of national fame and in its erection 
the employees of the Prudential Insurance 
Company have helped to preserve to 


MR. T. B. WALKER 
A well-known western banker whose sane views on the 
currency situation have attracted wide attention 


posterity the memory of one who was not 
only a statesman but a man in the fullest 
and highest sense of the word—a typical 
American. Senator Dryden was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Forest W. Dryden, who 
is continuing the great work of his father, 
with the same spirit and vigor that has 
ever characterized the executive of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 









































LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


Foe the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award siz months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. If your Little 
Help does not appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone 
before you. Try again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon 
dish. Enclose stamped addressed envelope if 


wish us to return unavailable offerings. 








DO YOU EKENOW? 
BY B. N. 
That the simplest way to clean out the soot 
from a stove pipe, or a stove—or a chi 
is to take a small piece of sinc, place it in che 
svove while a good fire is burning. Soon the 
stove is relieved of the accumulation of soot. 
For a chimney, place the zinc in the fire, and 
soon the chimney is entirely cleaned by the 
chemical action of the zinc on the soot. 
For Mailing Papers and Pictures 
A good way to prepare newspapers or other 
papers for mailing, and also pictures that 
can be rolled without injury, is: To roll them, 
leaving a space through the 


string, 

in center of the rolled papers. 
through by means of the key and tie around 
the papers. This secures the wrapper from 
slipping off should it be at all loose, and pro- 
tects the papers from danger of slipping out. 


CARE OF MATTINGS 
BY H. R. 

Mattings should never be not. Wash 
with a clean cloth wrung out of fairly strong 
salt water. Be careful to wipe it dry. 

To Clean Bath Tub 


Use lamp oil on a flannel cloth to clean 
porcelain-lined bath tub. 


LABELING JARS IMPORTANT 
BY MRS. J. T. G. 

Many otherwise good housekeepers are 
indifferent about labeling. They trust to 
their memories as to what is in each jar or 
package, sometimes with sad results. All 
poanves besides bearing their name, should 

dated, as 1912-1913, etc. 


To Clean Coat Collars 

Apply turpentine to the soiled places, 
letting the fluid dry, and apply more several 
times, then gently scrape off the loosened 
dirt. Wet again with turpentine and scrape, 
repeating this until all spots have been re- 
moved. Then sponge with a clean cloth and 
turpentine, or better still, alcohol or chloro- 
form, and wipe dry. A fresher and smoother 
looking surface is obtained when alcohol or 
chloroform is used, as these two substances 
evaporate more quickly than does turpentine. 


FOR CATCHING RATS 
BY S. E. P. 

Bait with the small bone and its marrow 
cut from a slice of ham. This marrow is the 
thing that a rat likes best. Place trap in 
dark or out of the way place. 

Custards Baked in Glasses 

Place folded cloth on bottom of dish, set 
in glasses, fill dish with cold water and bake 
very slowly. 
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The West Virginia Board of Trade 


by Roy Benton Naylor, Secretary 


OMEWHERE, the Good Book says 
that the letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life. It is as true today as it 

was two thousand years ago, not only as 
to individuals, but with respect to in- 
stitutions. It is exemplified here in West 
Virginia by the State Board of Trade. 
Inspired by pride in great traditions, 
magnificent resources and manifest destiny, 
and impressed with the value of co- 
operatiom in making these things count 
for the advancement of the state and the 
welfare of all the people, a group of broad- 
minded and public-spirited men met in 
Wheeling on the state’s forty-second 
birthday, June 20th, 1905, and launched 
the organization. The spirit of unselfish 
and patriotic service animated the meeting 
and has ever since been the dominant 
factor in its successful career. It has per- 
meated all its activities and proceedings 
and has extended its benign influence to 
every part of the state. The Board has 
become a forum for the discussion of West 
Virginia’s welfare and there is scarcely a 
question of importance in the state’s 
development that has not had the benefit 
of its consideration, unclouded by selfish 
interest or political prejudice. 

State advertising has always claimed 
its attention and beside large distribution 
of information by the usual methods, it 


financed a splendid exhibit at the Chicago ° 


Land Show last year. The good roads 
cause has also been immensely advanced 
by its work and through its efforts effec- 
tive modern measures have superseded 
outworn antiquated laws. Much pro- 
gressive legislation has been secured and 
it has been largely responsible for writing 
into the statute books a Bulk Sales law, a 
Public Service Commission measure, and 
Workmen’s Compensation and Water 
Power Conservation acts. For several 
sessions a legislative bulletin has been 
issued to keep the business public informed 
of business measures. The organization 
of local commercial bodies has been en- 
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couraged and their number and influence 
have been greatly enlarged by the state 
body. The State Semi-Centennial cele- 
bration was heartily endorsed sand an 
able committee of the Board co-operated 
with the State Commission on behalf of 
the great event at Wheeling last June. 
The Board has recently seriously discussed 
the tremendous question of conciliation 
between capital and labor and last month, 
at its convention, took a stand in favor 
of the adoption in West Virginia of legis- 
lation along the lines of the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Act, which has proven 
the most successful law for the promotion 
of industrial peace of any in the world. 
If the Board can do it—and its past 
success augurs well—West Virginia will 
lead all other states in the adoption of 
methods which make for harmony between 
employer and employee and which protect 
the rights of both and the general public. 

These are some of the larger activities 
of the West Virginia Board of Trade, but one 
of its chief services is in promoting har- 
mony among the business interests of the 
state, inculcating state pride and a sense 
of solidarity and once a year bringing 
together,_in annual meetings, leaders in 
thought and action for the discussion of 
our problems. 

Naturally an organization of this char- 
acter must have the support of good citi- 
zens in every section of the state and this 
it has enjoyed from the first. To mention 
a few, West Virginia’s Grand Old Man, 
former United States Senator Henry G. 
Davis, has been an active worker in the 
organization since its first meeting and 
has attended nearly every convention; 
Dr. I. C. White, eminent State Geologist, 
who is known in the scientific circles of 
St. Petersburg and Rio Janeiro as well as 
Washington and New York; W. C. Mc- 
Conaughey of Parkersburg, for years the 
president and guiding spirit of the West 
Virginia Wholesale Grocers Association; 
Hon. Howard Sutherland of Elkins, large 
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operator in coal and timber lands and 
Congressman-at-Large; Judge George C. 
Sturgiss of Morgantown, the Board’s 
first president and one of the builders of 
Morgantown; John J. Cornwell of Rom- 
ney, the active and energetic developer 
of the great South Branch Valley; former 
Congressman Wm. P. Hubbard of Wheel- 
ing, one of the State’s most eminent 
lawyers; Judge C. W. Campbell of Hunt- 
ington, able and public-spirited lawyer; 
former Governor A. B. Fleming of Fair- 
mont, counsel for the world’s largest 
bituminous coal corporation—the Con- 
solidation Coal Company; W. B. Irvine 
of Wheeling, former president of the West 
Virginia Bankers’ Association and active 
head of the state’s oldest bank; J. W. 
Dawson of Charleston, leading coal oper- 
ator in the Kanawha field; Col. D. E. 
Abbott, large manufacturer and president 
of the Huntington Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr. E. D. Sanderson, Dean of State Col- 
lege of Agriculture; John S. Darst, an 
efficient public official, now serving his 
second term; Commissioner of Agriculture 
Howard E. Williams; Dr. C. A. Win- 
gerter of Wheeling, one of the state’s 
leading physicians; and former Senator 
G. A. Northcott of Huntington, one of 
West Virginia’s largest retail merchants. 
Many of these have served as president, 
beginning with Judge Sturgiss and coming 
down to the present incumbent, ex- 
Governor A. B. White, who is now head 
of a large banking house in Parkersburg. 
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There never has been any partisan 
politics in the Board, meetings have been 
held in every section and officers chosen 
from different parts, so that the organiza- 
tion has avoided the pitfalls of partisan- 
ship and sectionalism. The leaders in the 
Board are men of substance and standing, 
who give freely of their time and counsel 
for the public good. The annual meeting 
has been held in all the larger cities where 
a warm welcome has always been accorded, 
and next year it comes back to Wheeling, 
the organization city, after ten years out 
in the state. 

From this brief outline of the West 
Virginia Board of Trade may be gathered 
some idea of its aims and purposes, and 
above all of the broad spirit which has 
guided it. Not only have commerce and 
manufacture been its field, but it has 
taken heed to the interests of labor and 
agriculture and, indeed, the welfare of the 
whole people. That this is wise, all men 
who pause to think must know, for in the 
last analysis, all questions are business 
questions and their righteous solution is the 
one which pays the biggest dividends in 
this world and the next. 

In conclusion, I. may be pardoned for 
adding as a matter of accurate history, 
that I conceived the idea of a state organi- 
zation and called the historic meeting at 
Wheeling, June 20th, 1905. From the first, 
I have been honored with the secretaryship. 
Therefore, of the things here recorded, I 
may say, all I saw and a part I was. 
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Sidelights in the Mountain State 


EN the millions of fruit trees in 

West Virginia are in bloom on the 
mountains and in the valleys it presents a 
sight that would inspire anyone with 
poetic fancy. Over the twenty-six miles 
of narrow gauge railroad called the Twin 
Mountain & Potomac has been opened 
one of the largest and most promising 
fruit areas in the world. ‘Along this line 
of road, from Keyser to the village of 
Twin Mountain between the mountain 
tops, some of the most extensive and com- 
prehensive orchard plantations in the coun- 
try are already developing. Located on 
Twin Mountain, the Twin Mountain 
orchards proper cover about fifteen hun- 
dred acres, with an undulation between the 
mountains. The mountain tops and sides 
are of “chert” soil, which is extraordinary 
in its appearance and very limited in area. 
It is-a layer of flinty limestone known as 
Heidelberg limestone, bedded in a choco- 
late colored loamy soil, the result of many 
years of rotting leaves and other vege- 
table matter filtering through the lime- 
stone. When ploughed it. is very dark, 
and this soil affords a blanket protection 


for the orchard roots like dry farming in 
the West. This development aggregates a 
total of more than 88,000 trees, and every 
detail in the science of raising apples and 
peaches and preparing them for market 
has been carefully studied. 

On one side the descent is precipitous 
to Patterson Creek. On the other it slopes 
away gradually. On the tops of the 
mountain the temperature has been ob- 
served to. be much higher during the 
winter days than in the valleys, which 
shows perfect “air drainage.”” Everybody 
hereabouts knows the story of apples and 
peaches through and through. In the val- 
ley is located a town surrounded by 7,500 
acres of continuous and unexcelled orchard 
lands. On these plateaus the elevation 
of 2,500 feet affords a well-tempered cli- 
mate, and the vegetation is retarded in 
the spring, so that the danger of frost after 
early budding is averted. The forest land 
was cleared, a saw mill erected and lumber 
sawed on the property for building the 
village of Twin Mountain. The expecta- 
tion of seeing these Twin Mountains cov- 
ered with trees bearing fruit is soon to be 





VARIETY EXHIBIT OF FRUITS GROWN IN MINERAL COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA, IN THE 
KEYSER DISTRICT 
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realized, for next year the first fruitage 
of these large plantations will be mar- 
keted. About the same proportion of 
apple and peach trees are planted each 
year, but the peach trees of course, after 
five or six years, begin to bear fruit much 
earlier than the apple trees. The railroad 
company welcomes and encourages in 
every way new orchard development and 
the establishment of canning factories to 
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the Twin Mountain erchards en land de- 
nated by Mr. George T. Leatherman, who 
has seventeen thousand apple trees grow- 
ing along the line of the Twin Mountain 
& Potomac Railroad. The great advan- 
tages of the fruit growers of West Virginia 
in being close to the great market secures 
them a saving of hundreds of dollars on 
every carload. It is not generally known 
that the supply of the apple, the “king of 





THE FIRST TRAIN 
KEYSER, WEST VIRGINIA, PASSING THROUGH SIX YEAR OLD APPLE ORCHARD OF 37,000 
TREES ON KNOBLEY MOUNTAIN 
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utilize all the fruit. Operations are planned 
under the management of Messrs. E. A. 
and W. P. Russell, both of whom are finan- 
cially interested in the company and give 
it concentrated attention. 

The pruning and care of the new trees 
to promote their perfect development is 
an interesting study, and this gfeat moun- 
tain slope covered with trees in spring 
foliage and flower is a beautiful indication 
of what the future of West Virginia’s fruit 
production is yet to be. An experimental 
orchard of the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station is locdted adjoining 
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fruits,” has fallen off nearly one-half in the 
last twenty years, owing to the desertion 
of the old farm orchards and the European 
demand for American apples, which is 
constantly increasing. 

A trip over the West Virginia fruit 
sections in the winter time, finding heavy 
snows on the west side of the mountains 
and balmy temperatures free from all 
snow on the east, convinces the traveler 
how carefully and _ scientifically the 
location of these great orchards was 
studied and planned. 

The Newton Pippin from Virginia, that 
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historic apple which was supplied to 
Queen -Victoria all during her reign, 
flourishes in this region. In fact, 
eleven varieties of apples, including the 
Old York Imperial and the Delicious, make 
this one of the most interesting orchard 
sections in the country. Corn, oats and 
garden truck also flourish in the eastern 
panhandle counties of West Virginia, fa- 
mous for their unique chert soil. In these 
orchards are planted 67,500 peach trees 
and 21,000 apple trees. Who can picture 
this scene with hundreds of thousands of 
apple trees adorning the mountain sides 
having supplanted the rugged copses and 
forests of primeval days? There is a fas- 
cination in such arcadian scenes that in- 
spires the most matter-of-fact investigator. 

The orchards are protected by the State 
Crop Pest Commission, who have author- 
ity to destroy condemned plants and trees. 
The time is not far distant when West 
Virginia will be as noted for its apples 
as Oregon, Washington and other states 
of the Far West, for the work is not only 
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being developed on a large scale, but the 
manner and method of marketing is re- 
ceiving close study before the trees are 
actually bearing fruit. Mr. R. T. Cun- 
ningham and H. L. Heintzelman, citizens 
of Fairmont, have been largely interested 
in this orchard culture, and their faith 
and enthusiasm in this wonderfully beau- 
tiful work is infectious, for no one can 
doubt that in a few years one of the most 
interesting sights in West Virginia will be 
the blossoming fruit—the forests of the 
Twin Mountain district in full fruit or 
blossom. 


T the land show in Chicago for several 
years past, West Virginia has created 

a veritable sensation among agriculturists 
with her exhibit of apples from the Alle- 
ghenies. The state has forged to the front 
as the area of the largest development of 
orchards in the country. Companies 
have been organized operating from one 
hundred to one thousand acres, and in 
the past three years more than two million 


ANOTHER CHARMING FARM VIEW IN WEST VIRGINIA, SCENE ABOUT MARTINSBURG 
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trees have been planted. 


The growers 
have been netting handsome profits from 
their orchards, ranging from $250 to $600 
per acre, and the annual crops in West 
Virginia in 1914 it is believed will exceed 


two million bushels. This enormous 
product comes from the famous “Apple 
Pie Ridge” and in chert lands on the south 
branch of the Potomac, and within almost 
a day the apples from the trees find their 
way into the great markets of the East. 
The clistinctive air drainage which fortifies 
against killing frost and gives freedom 
from fungus diseases, makes orcharding 
in West Virginia one of the most profitable 
and pleasant phases of agriculture. 

Three sprayings are all that are neces- 
sary in West Virginia, where four to seven 
times are required in the West, but the 
vital point in comparison is that three 
hundred dollars on a car of apples from the 
West and two weeks’ time hardly com- 
pares with seventy-five dollars a car and 
an outside range of two days’ time. Small 
orchards, purchased from ten dollars to 
fifty dollars an acre, can be developed 
without irrigation, and the Wind Sap 
and York Imperial varieties grow to per- 
fection in all parts of the state. 

In the higher altitudes Baldwins and 
Northern Spies are grown and have the 
same quality as the product of the New 
England States. Think of picking apples 
for four solid months in the year. In other 
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words, one-third of the entire year West 
Virginia people are picking apples from 
their trees. 


datas the past decade the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad have done more for 
West Virgimiia, in the way of exploiting 
her resourées through the printed page, 
than is sonigtimes realized by the residents 
of the stat A day does not pass that a 
new booklet or printed matter is not 
distributed, calling attention to the won- 
derful opportunities offered in the agri- 
cultural possibilities of West Virginia. 
Under direction of Vice-President Geo. F. 
Randolph, this policy has been emphasized. 
Year after year the opportunity for safe 
and profitable investment for surplus 
capital has been pointed out. More 
especially has the railroad been interested 
in the agricultural development and in 
bringing new farmers and new citizens 
to the state to develop the farmers. 
Farmers are needed and it is insisted that 
ten farmers are required for every one 
smoke-stack of a new industry secured. 
The officials of the railroad have inter- 
ested themselves personally in exploiting 
the state, and in creating new homes. 
Figures, marvelous as they are, iterated 
and reiterated, furnish no adequate con- 
ception of the wonderful natural resources 
of the state. The deposits of clay, lime 
and cement materials, together with the 














coal and natural gas and building stone, 
furnish a livelihood for millions of new 
citizens every year. 
The magnificent hydro-electric develop- 
ment of West Virginia is estimated at one 
million horse-power, and the thousand- 
foot dam, seventy feet high, on the Cheat 
River at Morgantown, tells a marvelous 
story of industrial development. Over a 
million and a half acres of virgin forest are 
still standing in West Virginia, and for 
many years these forests have been one of 
the principal resources of wealth in the 
state. Nearly a hundred band saw mills 
and a thousand portable saw mills are 
operating in the state, to a total capacity 
of a million and a half feet. One curious 
mathematician has figured it out that 
enough lumber is produced in the state 
every year to build a board walk, two 
hundred feet wide, around the twelve 
hundred miles of the state’s boundary line. 
An army of nearly as many men as 
were in a standing army of the United 
States some years ago, earning over 
sixteen millions a year, are employed in 
the lumber industry alone. The decade 
between nineteen hundred and nineteen 
ten is a brilliant history of state develop- 
ment. In this brief period railroad mileage 
within the state has expanded more than 
a thousand miles. Coal mines have trebled 
their production, and the deposits in the 
banks have increased at the same ratio. 


THIS SHOWS THE THRIFT AND COMFORT OF THE MINERS IN POCAHONTAS FIELD 





There is always a fascination in the 
superlative and when you say “largest 
pottery,” “largest glass factory,” “largest 
drug and extract establishment,” “largest 
stogie manufacturing department,” “larg- 
est independent tin mill in the world” 
and “largest axe factory in the world,” 
this is a resounding list of superlatives, 
not only in quantity but in quality, that 
tells a story which no rhetoric could ade- 
quately portray. Through the mountains 
of West Virginia, over the railroads of the 
state, surges a ceaseless stream of traffic. 
East and west and along these arteries of 
traffic are located many thriving industrial 
centers, and the record of the thirteenth 
census showing the percentage of increase 
is but another indication of thrift and 
development. To show the broad spirit _ 
of the railroads, we find in their folders 
mention of competing lines and of resorts 
and towns on other lines, and even a most 
appreciative and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of water transportation, covering over 
seven hundred miles in West Virginia. 
The railroads in the state—the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, Wabash, Virginia, Coal & Coke, 
Western Maryland, Kanawha & Michigan 
—all operate through trains, to say nothing 
of the service furnished by twenty local 
lines which tap the great Trunk Line 
System. 

Farmers in West Virginia are specializ- 
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ing, and live stock in the mountaineer 
state has reached a valuation of nearly 
fifty millions in the present year. The 
rich, blue-grass sod and streams of water 
make pastures that have given West 
Virginia a distinction as one of the largest 
grazing states in the East. The mild 
winters, affording pasturage for nine 


months of the year, make live-stock © 


raising especially profitable, and the finest 
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been the market gardening. Under the 
direction of the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, statistics have been 
gathered showing that nearly forty million 
dollars’ worth of products, from the gar- 
dens raised in West Virginia, have been 
imported into the state to meet the de- 
mands of the large industrial centers. Of 
this amount, more than six millions were 
made up of fresh and canned vegetables. 





THIS IS NOT PANAMA BUT A GLIMPSE OF STEAM SHOVELS AT WORK IN WEST VIRGINIA 
. LIME QUARRIES 


of export beef is shipped direct to foreign 
markets without feeding any grain what- 
ever. With the live stock has come the 
development of large dairy interests 
which, with the tremendous increase of 
population, has proven very profitable. 
Butter and eggs and poultry, produced 
so close to the large markets of the East, 
necessarily command a greater profit for 
the farmers than in states more isolated 
and further from the large consuming 
market. 

Coincident with farm development has 


One of the smallest counties in the state 
has now twenty-two tomato camneries, 
where over two hundred carloads of toma- 
toes are canned every year. Tomatoes 
have been found to be a splendid crop to 
raise while the young orchard is maturing. 
Tobacco has long been a regular crop in 
West Virginia and is now being more 
intensively developed*than ever before. 
The welfare of all the people of the state 
is well understood by the railroads in their 
aggressive work to bring from other sec- 
tions of the country the settlers who have 

















been following the tides of emigration to 
the West. The ebb of this tide is now 
apparent in the hundreds of people coming 
on from the West to make their homes in 
West Virginia, believing that opportunity 
closer to older settled sections and on 
cheaper lands is greater than that which, 
in years past, has lured the stream of 
emigration to the West. 


MILLIONS of dollars are expended 

every year by Americans in going 
abroad to “take the cure” or “kur,” as 
it is called in Germany when applied to 
mineral water. After visiting Carlsbad, 
Vichy, Aix-la-Bain, Leamington Spa, Bath, 
England, and many other famous Euro- 
pean resorts, I was amazed to find in 
West Virginia at White Sulphur Springs a 
real European cure offered—without going 
to Europe. For years White Sulphur 
Springs has been one of the most popular 
of American mineral resorts. Its early 
history is associated with Indian legendry, 
and authentic records have been preserved 
showing that “kur” treatment was begun 
here as early as 1778. For more than a 
century this popular health resort, reached 
for many years by coach and four over 
the mountains, and later by the C. & O. 
Railroad, has maintained its reputation 
and has been endorsed by the highest 
medical authorities. Although located on 
the border of the two Virginias at the 
summit of the Alleghenies and at an alti- 
tude of two thousand feet, yet the springs 
are as accessible and convenient as any 
industrial center. What a delight it was 
to find upon arrival one beautiful autumn 
day that the Old White Sulphur Springs 
were still pouring out from the side of 
the mountain clear and tasteful water 
at a temperature of sixty degrees. Besides 
the water of the Sulphur Springs there is 
also that of the Alum Spring, of a widely 
different nature. 

[The radio-activity of White Sulphur 
Springs water is regarded as superior to 
that of many famous European “springs. 
Radium treatment is given in all of its 
forms, and the new bath establishment is 
as complete and luxurious as any of its 
kind in Europe. There are tanks ingen- 
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iously arranged so that exact quantities 
of carbonic acid gas can be furnished in a 
bath, as at Nauheim. It would seem as 
if every kind of Bath was possible at 
White Sulphur Springs, reaching back to 
the time of Caracalla in ancient Rome, 
with a suggestion of Turkish, Russian 
and modern electric baths of every known 
description. There are swimming pools 
and gymnasiums,Zander apparatus, emana- 
toriums and inhalatoriums used especially 
for catarrhal troubles, with walks, drives, 
bridle paths, golf and tennis grounds—in 
fact nothing could be wished for that is 
not provided at White Sulphur Springs. 
The handsome new hotel called the Green 
Brier is managed by Mr. Fred Sterry, a 
leading American hotel manager, who for 
many years was in charge of the Poinciana 
Hotel at Palm Beach, and he is also mana- 
ger of the Hotel Plaza in New York 
and of the Copley Square Hotel in Boston. 
The Green Brier Hotel is done in Georgian 
architecture, and is a triumph of modern 
hotel building; in contrast to it is “The 
White,” with spacious, colonial columns, 
recalling antebellum days and old-fash- 
ioned Virginian hospitality. 

The world-wide and traditional fame 
of White Sulphur Springs does not dim 
the fame of other springs located in West 
Virginia. There are the famous Berkeley 
Springs in Morgan County, the Red Sul- 
phur Springs in Mercer County, the Salt 
Sulphur Springs and Old Sweet Sulphur 
Springs in Monroe County, Capon Springs 
in Hampshire County, Webster Springs in 
Webster County, and the Shannondale 
Springs in Jefferson County. In perusing 
a description of these springs, old Nick 
himself would be delighted to know that 
there was such an ample supply of sulphur 
left on earth. Almost every known kind 
of spring water beneficial to the human 
system has been found in West Virginia, 
though they are not all Sulphur Springs. 
Many enthusiastic West Virginians predict 
in a vision of the future of the state that 
West Virginia will become the Switzerland 
of the Alleghenies, and afford a rest and 
recreation retreat unexcelled and easy of ac- 
cess. Side by side, pleasure resorts and agri- 
cultural development proceed hand in hand. 
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[* was an inspiration to hear the assem- 
bly of colored students sing—bringing 
back memories of the days of the Jubilee 
singers. The West Virginia Colored 
Institute was a revelation of what is being 
quietly accomplished by our Afro-American 
citizens in the state that dates its birth 
with the advent of freedom for the colored 
race. 


DR. BYRD PRILLERMAN 
The popular president of the West Virginia Colored 
Institute 


The outgrowth of a Federal appropria- 
tion known as the Morrill Land Grant of 
1891, providing that $25,000 annually 
should be appropriated to each state and 
territory for the encouragement of agri- 
cultural education and the mechanic arts 
—this institution, receiving $5,000 from 
Congress and a state grant of $10,000 
the first year, began its career May 3, 
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1892, with thirty acres of land, ene build- 
ing, two teachers and twelve students, 
in the fertile Kanawha Valley, six miles 
from Charleston, the capital of the state, 
and in the heart of the densest and most 
flourishing negro farming settlement in 
West Virginia. Twenty years later I found 
it surrounded by a beautiful domain of 
seventy-seven acres, with five large brick 
and three wooden buildings, an enrol- 
ment of three hundred and twenty-five 
students and a staff of thirty teachers 
and assistants. For the last biennial 
period the State appropriation was $102,- 
000, and the Government grant is now 
$10,000 annually. 

President Byrd Prillerman, himself born 
a slave in Franklin County, Virginia, in 
1859, receives visitors with a hearty yet 
dignified courtesy. In 1867 he walked 
with his parents, two hundred and fifty 
miles from Franklin County, Virginia, the 
heart of the slave-holding section, into the 
free land beyond the mountains, and 
lived on a farm near the present site of the 
Institute. He attended school from his 
twelfth to his twentieth year, and then 
began teaching school. In 1883 he entered 
Knoxville College, graduating in 1889. 

Westminster College gave him the 
degree of Master of Arts, and in 1892 he 
was appointed one of the first teachers 
in the Institute, over which he has presided 
as executive since September 23d, 1909. 
Under his administration the number of 
students has rapidly increased from 235 
to 325 in 1913, and the course of study 
has been so modified and improved that 
graduates from the academic course enter 
leading colleges without examination. 

The scholars are divided into two sec- 
tions, one of which studies and recites in 
the forenoon and labors in the afternoon, 
while the other labors in the forenoon 
and goes to school in the afternoon. 

The girls learn plain sewing, cooking, 
dfessmaking and millinery, and the boys, 
beside agriculture, take carpentry, print- 
ing, smithing; painting, bricklaying and 
plastering. Already more than three 
hundred and fifty students have gone out 
into the world fitted for both mental and 
industrial usefulness. 

In talking of his work, President Priller- 
man said: “After twenty-one years of 
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experience and observation in this insti- 
tution, my opinion is that far better 
results can be accomplished in a secon- 
dary school by the method pursued here 


MacCORKLE HALL, WEST VIRGINIA COLORED 
INSTITUTE 


than in any other way. I have seen a 
boy in this school who wanted a trade, 
but did not want academic training; but 
as he could not take one without the 
other, he took both, and became a fine 
mechanic and a fair scholar. 1 have seen 
another boy who wanted academic train- 
ing, but did not want a trade. He was 
required to take both. He became a bril- 
liant scholar and an excellent printer. 
When it has fallen to my lot to hunt new 
teachers for any department of our work, 
it has been hard to find graduates of sec- 
ondary schools more proficient than our 
own.” The influence of the Institute is 
shown in the many neat two-story houses 
and tasteful cottages that have replaced 
the old quarters of the neighboring farmers 


FLEMING HALL, WEST VIRGINIA COLORED 
INSTITUTE 


during the last decade. The graduates 
are in great demand as teachers elsewhere, 
and many of them teach the trades they 
learned at the Institute, while others are 
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preachers, doctors, lawyers, bookkeepers, 
stenographers and business men. 

It did me good to meet these hopeful, 
industrious, happy-faced students and to 
speak a few words of appreciation of their 
noble work. Surely this State of the free 
mountain valleys will for many generations 





WEST VIRGINIA COAL COLUMN AT THE 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION—MADE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA COALS 


find in rich harvests, industrial progress, 
and happy, contented families, a rich re- 
ward for its liberality to the West Virginia 
Colored Institute, which is so heartily 
appreciated by the young colored people 
recruiting the ranks of those who have 
brought honor and distinction to their race. 
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There seems to be something personal 
about that name Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia. There is certainly a personal equa- 
tion reflected in its wonderful develop- 
ment, and in no way is the story of West 
Virginia better told than in the story of 
the development of its cities. In the very 
heart of the greatest natural gas field in 
the world and with coal mining a substan- 
tial and enduring subsidiary, furnishing 
fuel in unlimited quantities, the oppor- 
tunities and advantages for manufacture 
are too apparent to require recital. Only 
one quarter of the immense natural gas 
field has been developed, and within a 
radius of twenty-five miles of Clarksburg 
one million cubic feet of natural gas is 
produced every day. No wonder that four 
cents per thousand cubic feet is an at- 
traction that makes prospective factory 
managers sit up and take notice. Here 
also is the largest body of hardwood timber 
in the United States, and Clarksburg 
has long been regarded as one of the ideal 
centers for furniture factories, where black 
hickory, black and white walnut, cherry, 
maple, hemlock and birch, and every 
variety of wood used in furniture factories 
is available. Think of coal being sold as 
low as seventy-five cents per ton to fac- 
tories, but this does not seem strange 
when you realize that coal underlies forty- 
nine out of the fifty-five counties of West 
Virginia. 

In Clarksburg the new Goff Building, 
nine stories high, of fireproof construction, 
indicates the metropolitan ambitions of 
this thriving city. The building itself 
is an impressive reminder of West Vir- 
ginia’s natural resources, and reflects 
great credit to the faith and enthusiasm 
of Judge Nathan Goff, who built this 
building and the Hotel Waldo, named 
after his father, evidencing the confidence 
of Clarksburg people in their home state. 
To even give a list of the large industries 
located in Clarksburg would be an im- 
pressive industrial cyclopedia, but among 
those best known are the Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company, which was established in 1900 
by W. S. and J. C. Brady, with G. G. 
Oliver as general manager. This firm puts 
out twelve hundred cars of jelly glasses, 
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beef jars, and snuff bottles every year 
Their product has supplanted the old- 
fashioned Mason fruit jars, and the story 
of the development of the industry reads 
like one of Aladdin’s tales. 

Clarksburg is centrally located, with 
transportation facilities focussed there, and 
a branch line of the B. & O. trunk line 
reaching out in all directions, bringing pro- 
duction close to the base of supply for 
raw material and effecting economy in pro- 
duction. There is foundation for the 
prophecy indulged in by enthusiastic 
citizens of Clarksburg that another Pitts- 
burgh is coming. 

What interested me intensely in Clarks- 
burg was to visit the birthplace of Gen. 
Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson, who was 
a native of the town. He was an orphan 
at seven years of age and lived later on 
Blennerhassett Island, near Parkersburg. 
He was a cadet at West Point, and his 
service in the Mexican War brought him 
to the attention of military men, but it 
was Jackson’s brigade at Bull Run stand- 
ing like a stone wall that occasioned 
General Lee to exclaim at the crucial 
moment: “See, there is Jackson standing 
like a stone wall; rally on the Virginians.” 
His military record is one of action and of 
vigorous fighting. The stalwart figure of 
Stonewall Jackson will always remain one 
of the towering personalities of the story 
of the Confederacy. Clarksburg is rightly 
and justly proud of being the birthplace 
of Stonewall Jackson. 

The Chamber of Commerce, which has 
always been an active and aggressive 
organization, has recently employed Mr. 
George W. Dudderar as secretary—a man 
of broad experience and a man who gets 
results; and Clarksburg’s record for the 
next decade will mark an important epoch 
in the industrial development of West 
Virginia. The complete list of factories 
already established in Clarksburg is only 
the beginning of scores of others which 
will follow in rapid succession as the 
advantages become known. This thriving 
West Virginia city has formulated a definite 
ambition to become a metropolitan and 
industrial center of the growing Mountain 
State. 








Story of the Dollar Savings 


by John Morgan 


NE of the most impressive sights 
witnessed in a tour of West Virginia 
was presented in visiting the banking 

rooms of the Dollar Savings & Trust Com- 
pany at’ Wheeling, West Virginia. They 
rank without doubt high among the most 
artistic and most convenient banking 
rooms in the country. Visiting these 
offices in company with President B. W. 
Peterson, their artistic as well as their 
practical charm and convenience were 
quietly emphasized. The rooms are not 
only artistic but harmonious in every 
detail, and the more often visited the more 
admired. 

The Dollar Savings Bank of Wheeling 
was organized in 1887 under the inspiration 
of Hon. Nathan B. Scott, its president, 
and Mr. P. B. Dobbins, cashier. Mr. 
Dobbins lost his life in a railroad accident 
in 1897, and was succeeded by Mr. B. 
W. Peterson. A circular addressed to the 
stockholders and customers of the bank 
at the time of Mr. Dobbins’ untimely 


death comprehensively expressed the policy 
of the bank, and is here reproduced as a 
splendid memorial to the record of its 
founder and the spirit of his success. 


“On the 11th day of April, 1887, ten years 
ago, the Dollar Savings Bank, of Wheeling, 
opened its doors for business and began its 
mission of encouraging thrift among the 
citizens by offering them an opportunity to 
put aside safely small sums of money earning 
interest, yet available at any and all times. 

“It was the first institution of this kind 
in Wheeling; and the growth shows that its 
projectors not only recognized and supplied 
an urgent public want, but have so judiciously 
and liberally administered its affairs as to 
deserve its continued popularity and pros- 
perity. 

“There are many who can testify what 
benefits they have derived by systematically 
investing their savings here; yet the logic of 
figures is more convincing, and we ask you 
to look at the record. 

“In helping others to buy homes, it has 
bought a permanent one for itself in the shape 
of its. commodious banking room, 1222 
Market Street, with its modern equipment 
of furniture, vaults, etc., together with the 
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NEW BANKING HOUSE OF DOLLAR SAVINGS AND TRUST 


COMPANY, WHEELING 
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THE LATE LOUIS FP. STIFEL 
Secretary of_Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
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adjoining property on the north, 1220 Market 


Street. 


Into the history and success of this insti- 


Te 3 : : tution is interwoven the life work and per- 
In its career it has suffered but one mis- ; - - 
fortune, in which the whole community Somality of its late Secretary, Mr. Louis 
shares—the loss by most untimely death of F. Stifel, who, passed away in February, 


P. B. Dobbins, the founder, whose 
pet child was this institution, and 
under whose fostering care and 
strong guidance it has grown to the 
present sturdy health and propor- 
tions. His memory will ever be cher- 
ished in the most high and affec- 
tionate esteem. And the rule, es- 
tablished and exemplified by him, of 
the Dollar Savings Bank, of treating 
all, from the smallest to the largest 
depositor or borrower, with unvary- 
ing and equal courtesy and consider- 


ation, will be strictly adhered to in | 


all its future dealings.” 


The pledge of this circular in 
fifteen years has been fulfilled. 

The growth of the institution in 
periods of five years—May 1, 1888, 
with its modest deposits of $176,- 
010.24 to May 1, 1913, with $4,- 
187,058.81—teflects the wonderful 
development of West Virginia. In 
the first year a little over $988 in- 
terest was paid to depositors: but 
in 1913 more than $72,000 was 
paid for the same purpose. The 





HON. B. W. PETERSON 
President ae the Dollar Savings & Trust Company of Wheeling, 
the largest financial institution in the state 


consolidation with the Wheeling Title & 1913. He wasaman of remarkable ability; 
Trust Company was effected May 1, 1903, he made friends and kept friends. As 
and even after this consolidation deposits a lawyer he was always ready with advice 


have doubled in a decade. 








as a friend and banker. The increase of the 
business required a new 
building, and the directors 
with their usual liberal and 
far-sighted spirit ordered a 
building constructed worthy 
of the growing city and 
state. No pains were spared 
to make it one of the best 
banking rooms in the United 
States. It was built with the 
consistent energy of the in- 
stitution and is a notable 
credit to its projectors and 
those who have had any 
connection with the institu- 
tion. The last published re- 
port by the state bank ex- 
aminer tells the story of 
continued growth. It re- 
flects the cohesive energy 
of an organization that has 


INTERIOR VIEW OF DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST BUILDING kept close to the people. 








The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and West Virginia 


HE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad taps 
B i all of the heart centers of West Vir- 

ginia. The beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley is reached through Harper’s Ferry; 
the South Branch country, through Green 
Spring and Romney; the lumber, coal and 
oil regions through Graftoa, Clarksburg 
and Fairmont; the Ohio River Valley 
through Wheeling and Parkersburg. 

Wheeling, the largest city, is the hub of 
the entire Trunk System. The Baltimore 
& Ohio affords direct communication with 
the Atlantic Seaboard, the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River over night. 
Through modern passenger trains without 
change pass through West Virginia be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis and Chicago. The equipment of 
these trains is of the highest standard of 
excellence. 

Because of the fast freight and express 
train service in addition to the splendid 
passenger train service, West Virginia 
enjoys better transportation facilities for 
reaching the North, South, East and West, 
than any other State in the Union. 

Fully realizing the natural resources 
of West Virginia, its agricultural possi- 
bilities, its temperate climate, and the 
opportunities it affords in every class of 
industry, the Traffic Department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad issued hundreds 
of thousands of pamphlets entitled “West 
Virginia” most carefully prepared with 
the assistance of the West Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and have 
been spreading them broadcast for the 
past three years. This little booklet, 
which has become a recognized text book, 
has a fittting place in the story of West 
Virginia, and is printed almost verbatim 
as follows: 


Ts folder has been prepared for the 
purpose of giving information con- 
cerning the natural resources and the 


agricultural possibilities of the State of 
West Virginia. 

It is addressed to two classes of people 
in particular—the investor and the home- 
seeker. 

To the former class, this state offers a 
diversity of safe and highly profitable 
investment for their surplus capital. Her 
coal, oil, gas and timber lands, her deposits 
of building stones, clays and cement rocks, 
her glade lands and her fruit lands are 
rapidly increasing in value, and their de- 
velopment wisely directed will yield the 
investor handsome profits. 

To that class of sober, industrious citi- 
zens, who for various reasons are dissatis- 
fied with their present location and condi- 
tion in life and who wish to improve the 
same, this state offers abundant opportuni- 
ties in the intelligent tilling of her soil, 
either as a live stock breeder, dairyman, 
poultryman, fruit grower, market gar- 
dener, florist or general farmer. 

From all who contemplate the purchase 
of land, we bespeak a careful investigation 
of the possibilities of the State of West 
Virginia, an unbiased account of which 
follows. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF WEST VIRGINIA 


HILE this folder is intended to em- 
phasize the agricultural possibilities 
of West Virginia, it would not be complete 
without reference to her great natural 
resources—her vast deposits of coal, oil 
and gas, building stones, limestones, clays 
and cement bearing rocks; her many health 
restoring mineral springs, the tremendous 
latent water power of her many rivers, or 
the beauty and utility of her forests. Her 
wealth of cheap fuels has led to a remark- 
able industrial development during the 
past decade, and as her wonderful possi- 
bilities become more widely known, the 
future will witness an even greater develop- 
ment. 
The following figures give, in brief, an idea 
of the importance of our coal, coke, oil, 
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natural gas and other products of the earth. 

West Virginia has 9,500 square miles, or 
6,080,000 acres, underlaid with commercial 
grades of coal. She stands second only 
to Pennsylvania, her production in 1910 
being over 60,000,000 short tons. West 
Virginia in 1908 (the latest statistics avail- 
able) was second in the production of coke 
and natural gas, the value of these pro- 
ducts in 1908 being’ $5,267,054 and $14,837,- 
130, respectively. In the same year she 
stood sixth in the production and fourth 
in the value of her petroleum, the value 
of this product being $16,911,865. The 
value of her clay products, glass sand, 
cement and lime is about $4,000,000 a year. 


N° state in the Union possesses such 
unlimited resources for the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement, all forms of lime 
and sand-lime brick, as well as of every- 
thing in which the several kinds of clay 
form a conspicuous part. 

The deposits of clay, lime and cement 
materials are of high quality, large extent 
and well located, merely needing capital 
to change them into commercial products 
which will enrich the operators. 

The center of the lime-producing indus- 
try is at present located near Martinsburg, 
in the eastern Panhandle. That of the 
clay-working industries is in the northern 
Panhandle. The largest cement works 
in the state at present, located at Manheim, 
in Preston county, has a daily capacity of 
fifteen carloads. 

An important factor in any manufac- 
turing plant is the fuel supply. Within 
easy reach of any of the above-named raw 
materials are cheap supplies of coal and gas. 
Coal for manufacturing purposes can be 
had near almost any city or town in West 
Virginia from 90 cents to $1.25 a ton, and 
gas from four to ten cents a thousand. 

In the numerous rivers of the state West 
Virginia possesses an added source of cheap 
power. It has been estimated that a mil- 
lion horse power could be developed by the 
streams of the state each year. Valued at 
$20.00 per horse power per year, the full 
development of this natural resource 
would pay six per cent on a capitalization 
of $330,000,000. 

The Mountain Park Land Company is 
planning the construction, in the near fu- 
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ture, of a dam across the Cheat River, 
near Morgantown, to be seventy féet high 
and one thousand feet long on top. It is 
just a question of time when other streams 
will be harnessed in like manner to supply 
light and power to our industrial centers. 

Within the boundaries of the state are 
located a score or more of medicinal springs 
with known curative properties for definite 
infirmities. Located as most of them are 
in the mountain sections, amid beautiful 
and health-giving surroundings, they are 
destined to become, yearly, more largely 
sought out as health and pleasure resorts 
and will become an important source of 
revenue to the people of the state. 

At the present time sixty per cent of the 
area of the state is covered with forests, 
one and a half million acres being in virgin 
forest, three million acres in cut-over forest, 
and five million acres in farmers’ wood lots. 
The forests of the state have been, and 
will continue for many years to be one of 
its chief sources of wealth, as lands covered 
with merchantable timber are becoming 
more valuable each year. There are over 
250 wood-working establishments in the 
state, using twenty-eight different kinds 
of wood produced in the state, and con- 
verting from rough lumber into over one 
hundred finished products more than 
330,000,000 feet board measure a year. 
In the various industries dependent upon 
the forest 26,000 men are employed earning 
approximately $16,000,000 a year. 

The forests of the state protect the 
sources of her many rivers, 750 miles of 
which are navigable; they furnish health 
and recreation freely to all who seek it, 
and offer splendid investment for capital. 

The following statements give one an 
idea of the remarkable industrial develop- 
ment which has already taken place 
through the utilization of our wonderful 
natural resources between 1900 and 1910: 

The railroad mileage of the state ex- 
panded from 2,485 to 3,429 miles. 

The coal mines from 22,000,000 to 
65,000,000 short tons. 

Mineral products from $47,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. 

The true value of property from $660,- 
000,000 to $1,150,000,000. 

Fire risks written from $53,000,000 to 
140,000,000. 
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Life insurance premiums: collected from 
one and one-eighth to three and one-fifth 
million dollars. 

Bank deposits from $37,000,000 to 
$98,000,000. 

New industries established 2,304, em- 
ploying 66,370 persons, paying them 
annually. $2,973,989, the capital invested 
being $152,921,116. 

West Virginia has the largest pottery, 
the largest glass factory, the largest drug 
and extract establishemnt, and the largest 
stogie manufacturing establishments in the 
United States, and the largest independent 
tin mill and the largest axe*factory in the 
world. The wage-earners in the various 
avenues .of industrial interests of West 
Virginia number approximately 239,C00. 
In all this immense army of working men 
and women there is not a single industrial 
disturbance. 


THE.AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


» ew agricultural prosperity of any 
country depends upon such factors as 
its climate, the character of its soils, the 
markets that are available and the trans- 
portation facilities at hand for placing 
its products in those markets. In con- 
sidering the climate of a state we are inter- 
ested in its temperature and the moisture 
supply. The mean annual rainfall of 
West Virginia is forty inches. With rare 
exceptions it is well distributed throughout 
the year and is sufficient for the needs of all 
crops without resorting to the expensive 
operation of irrigation. 

West Virginia is situated between 37° 
10’’ and 40° 40” north latitude and, gen- 
erally speaking, enjoys the same kind of a 
climate as does Maryland, Virginia, South- 
ern Pennsylvania, Southern Ohio and 
Northern Kentucky—a climate free from 
the severe cold of the more northern and 
the intense heat of the more southern 
states. Its mean annual temperature is 
§2.3°. 

The temperature of a given point, how- 
ever, is dependent not only upon its lati- 
tude, but upon its altitude as well. From 
the lowest point in the state at Harver's 
Ferry, in the extreme east, with an eleva- 
tion of 260 feet, to the highest point in the 
state on Spruce Knob, in Pendleton County 


with an elevation of 4860 feet, there is a 
range in altitude of nearly a mile, which 
is equivalent, in its effect upon tempera- 
ture, to a range of 15° of latitude. Because 
of its important effect.upon the tempera- 
ture, and therefore upon the crops, which 
can be most successfully grown in the 
various parts of the state, a brief descrip- 
tion of the topography of the state will 
give the stranger a clearer idea of agricul- 
tural conditions in West Virginia. 

There are three well-marked topographi- 
cal divisions in the state, the Ohio river, 
the Mountain and the Potomac sections. 

The Ohio river section ranges in eleva- 
tion from 500 to 1500 feet above sea level, 
the larger portion of it being below 1000 
feet. It comprises about half the area of 
the state and contains more than half of 
its population. There are thousands of 
acres in the wide, fertile bottoms along 
the Ohio and Great Kanawha rivers and 
in the narrower valleys of the other 
streams. From the river banks to the 
higher elevations where the Mountain 
section begins, the country is hilly and 
more or less rolling. This section is ad- 
mirably adapted to the growth of fruits, 
grains, grasses and garden truck. 

The Mountain section is a highly dis- 
sected plateau, 1600 to 3000 feet in eleva- 
tion, with peaks reaching 4,860 feet, and 
mountain ridges trending northeast-south- 
west. This plateau contains all of the 
eastern half of the state except the Eastern 
Panhandle. lt is the great forest area of 
the state. There are large areas scattered 
throughout this section that make excel- 
lent grazing lands, and on which the hardier 
fruits and vegetables may be successfully 
grown. 

The Potomac section, commonly called 
the Eastern Panhandle, includes the 
counties of Jefferson, Berkeley, Morgan, 
Hampshire, Hardy, Grant and Mineral. 
Parts of the four western counties of this 
section are prominently ridged, but the 
valleys are wide and the whole region has 
a climate and appearance differing from 
the more western counties. Its elevation 
ranges from 260 to 1,500 feet, with most 
of it below 1,000 feet. It includes an area 
of over 2,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 125,000. It is a rich lime- 
stone farming region, and one of the great 
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fruit belts of the state. The rugged scenery 
of the mountain section here gives place 
to rolling fields, covered with grain and 
thrifty orchards; a restful, peaceful valley, 
far famed for its quiet beauty and southern 
homes. 

The soils of West Virginia are of two 
general classes, alluvial and sedentary. 
The former class are those that have been 
formed in the valleys by the overflow of 
the rivers and by the wash from the adja- 
cent hills. These soils are very fertile, 
the lands receiving the annual overflow 
of the rivers requiring no other fertiliza- 
tion for the production of fine crops. 

The sedentary soils having been formed 
by the disintegration of the underlying 
rocks vary in composition and fertility 
with the nature of the rocks themselves. 
They are composed of the various lime- 
stones, sandstones and shales. They vary 
from a moderate to a high degree of fertil- 
ity, but all are easily worked and with 
intelligent treatment are capable of pro- 
ducing maximum crops. 

An analysis of the returns of the latest 
Census reveals some very significant facts 
regarding the population of West Virginia. 
The area of the fifty-five counties of which 
the state is composed is 24,643 square 
miles or 15,771,520 acres. 

According to the 13th Census, the popu- 
lation of West Virginia has increased from 
958,800 in 1900 to 1,221,119 in 1910. 

While West Virginia’s per cent of total 
increase in population is practically the 
same as that of Pennsylvania, it is greatly 
in excess of that in the other states around 
it. There has been a remarkable increase 
(66 per cent) in the cities and towns, having 
a population of 2500 or over. In fact, 
there are but eleven states in which the 
percentage of increase in the urban popu- 
lation has been greater than in West Vir- 
ginia, and of that number all but one 
(Florida) are situated west of the Missis- 
sippi river. At the same time it shows that 
the increase in rural population has been 
relatively much higher than in the sur- 
rounding states. That the state is still 
strongly agricultural is shown by the fact 
that eighty-two per cent of the population 
at the present time is classed as rural. 
There are but two states east of the Mis- 
sissippi river in which the percentage of 





increase in the rural population has been 
greater than in West Virginia. 

The following table gives the names of 
the principal cities and towns having a 
population of 5000 and over, with their 
increase in population since 1900: 


Wheeling ....... 41,641 7.1 
Huntington ..... 31,161 161.4 
Charleston ..... 22,996 107.0 
Parkersburg .... 17,842 52.4 
Bluefield ....... 11,188 142.0 
Martinsburg 10,648 41.4 
Fairmont ....... 9,711 71.7 
Clarksburg ..... 9,200 127.0 
Morgantown .... 9,150 383.0 
Moundsville..... 8,918 66.3 
SE Sats s ce 7,563 33.8 
ME. sin vines us 5,260 160.0 


In addition to the above, there are thou- 
sands of smaller towns, mining and lumber 
camps which furnish the best of home 
markets. For the surplus product of farm, 
orchard and garden we have at our doors 
the finest markets in the world. There 
are over 12,000,000 people in Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus and a score of other large cities 
that are within from a few hours to a day’s 
run from any point in the state, through 
the facilities afforded by the Baltimore and 
Ohio lines, which reach every portion of the 
state by either main lines or its tributaries. 
Growers are enabled to reach any of the 
large cities of the country and the sea- 
coast, which is the open door'to the markets 
of the world. 

West Virginia has a splendid system 
of free public schools. It is one of the few 
states in which the teaching of agriculture 
in the common schools has been required 
by law. It has numerous normal schools, 
three institutions of college rank, and a 
state University. Between 1900 and 1910 
the expenditure for common schools in- 
creased from two to four million dollars, 
and the value of all public property used 
for educational purposes from $4,515,000 
to $10,550,000. 

This is an age of specialization. Farmers 
are finding that it pays them to adopt the 
kind of farming to which their soil is best 
adapted. 


Wat VIRGINIA has forged to the 
front as a fruit state. The past few 
years has seen a remarkable development 
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in this industry. Older orchards have 
received more care, spraying has become 
the common practice, and thousands of 
acres have been set with apple and peach 
trees. Many large companies have been 
organized, with holdings of from one hun- 
dred to one thousand acres. A conserva- 
tive estimate would place the number of 
trees planted during the past three years at 
two million. The most remarkable thing 
of all is that the possibilities for profit 
in fruit-growing should have been over- 
looked for so long, as the conditions which 
promise success in the business are most 
favorable in this state. The soils are ideal 
for the production of fruit of unequalled 
color and flavor. The famous “Apple Pie” 
ridge of Berkeley county and the ‘‘Chert”’ 
lands of the mountain in Hampshire, 
Hardy, Grant and Mineral counties are 
as prominent in the public eye as the widely 
advertised valleys of the Northwest, for 
“by their fruits shall ye know them.” 
The value of the varied topography of the 
state stands out most prominently in its 
relation to the fruit industry. It affords 
the most favorable exposures, good water 
and, what is even more important, good 
air drainage, giving immunity from killing 
frosts and freedom from fungus diseases. 
It gives a longer shipping season and a 
wider range of varieties. Apples can be 
picked from the trees during four months 
in the year. Apples of the winesap and 
York Imperial type grow to perfection in 
parts of the state, while on the higher alti- 
tudes the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening 
and Northern Spy are the favorites, as in 
the New England states. 

The West Virginia grower possesses 
several distinct advantages over the grow- 
ers of the far west. First, in the cost of 
land. In the West, good fruit lands are 
held at from $100 to $500 an acre, and to 
this must be added in most cases the cost 
of clearing, irrigation, or both. In West 
Virginia good fruit land uncleared can be 
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bought for from $10 to $50 an acre, and 
the best of cleared land from $75 to $150 7 
an acre. Second, irrigation is unnecessary © 
in this state. Third, in order to secure 
fruit perfect enough to be worth shipping 
the Western grower is obliged to spray his 
fruit from four to seven times—an expen- 
sive operation. Three applications is all 
that is necessary in West Virginia. Fourth, 
the Western grower is seriously handi- 
capped by the great distance to his market. 
Compare his freight charge of $300 a car, 
and the two weeks which it takes to place 
that car in his market, with that of $75 and 
the two days’ time in which our growers 
accomplish the same result. It is not 
strange that many of the Western growers 
are selling their fruit lands to some unen- 
lightened easterner, who has been attracted 
by their alluring advertisements, and are 
coming east to locate—some of them in 
West Virginia. The success which they 
have attained has been in spite of the diffi- 
culties they have had to overcome, rather 
than to any favorable conditions of soil 
or climate. 

Even without the aid of the highly 
organized selling methods which have con- 
tributed so largely to the success of the 
Western growers, West Virginia growers 
are netting handsome profits from their 
orchards, running from $250 to $500 an 
acre in very many instances, and even as 
high as $1,200 to $1,500 in some cases. 

The apple crop in West Virginia in 1013 
is conservatively estimated at 1,500,000 
barrels. This includes only properly classi- 
fied and well-packed merchantable fruit. 
To the person who wishes to engage in the _ 
fruit business, West Virginia offers induce- 
ments equalled by no other state in the 
Union. To the Eastern shipper and exporter 
particularly, the quality of fruit, the nearness 
to the base of supply and the shortness of the 
haul and consequent low freight rates, West _ 
Virginia affords the best marketable oppor- 
tunities. 





